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Introduction, 


GS Ginple confideration of vege- 
table nature, gratifies without alloy. 
We diſcipline the ſoil, cultivate the 
beauties and neceſſaries of that kingdom 
to all our purpoſes, and are happy in the 


* enjoyment of our labours, I had almoſt 
e ſaid in the works of our own creation. 
© The objects rife in glory, and ſet in 
« gratitude; they delight the ſenſes, they 
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deceive not when duly attended to, and 
in ſome degree reward the nurturing 


hand of all who properly extend it. 


e To this Claſs we owe much of our 
bodily defence, with various luxuries of 
attire, the ſtaff of life, and the rareſt 
elegances of our board. In a fingle 
inſtance, let us behold the progreſs but 
of one plant, common in its. growth, | 

« impor- 


1 

* important in its application. The Flax 
Fill © robes us in the whiteneſs of ſnow, it 
« comfortably ſpreads our tables and our 
« couch, Keeps clean our bodies, affords - 


© uspaperwhereontoexpreſsour thoughts, 
« and wings to waſt them to the remoteſt 


— 


2 r of the n n 
j IIIE following work contains two 
Poems: one on the Hiſtory of Plants, in 


ix books; deſcribing the Ancient My- 
[}' / thological, or Sacred Appropriations ; 
Provincial Purpoſes; Medicinal Uſes and 
0 7 Effects, &c. of HxRBS, Frowzns, and 
. Txxxs. The other on the Diſpoſition of 
l | | Gatdens, i in four books; giving the pro- 
8 per Scites and Plantations for FLowzss, 
| 0 TRxks, and OrcnarDs; alſo, the Embel- 
| Ulmen of s. With Indexes. 
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of mankind. theſe Peu l de Wund 


convey the Nile & Dulci in a very ample 
degree. Compacted alſo and furniſhed 
with Indexes, their important contents 
become more obvious, and of courſe more 
eſtimable with the Public; and thus toge- 
ther they will probably miret at this time 
the ſame diſtinguiſhing marks of favour 
and approbation, which they have ſeverally 
received in the periods in which they were 
written. „ Og e 

Fach poem is ; accompanied. with i inge- 
nious and deſerved eulogies, explanatory 


of its ſeveral contents, and the ſtile and 


manner in which 1 it Is written. Ig 
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SREFER'S - DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
of upwards of Eleven Hundred Species and 
| Varieties of HERBACEOUS or PERENNIAL 
PLANTS; divided 'into fix Columns; exhibiting 
at one View, the Names, Magnitude, Soil, and 
Situation, Time of Flowering, Colour of the Flowers, and 
Native Country of each Species. To which is added, 


a Lisr of HARDY FERNS for the Decoration of 


Northern Borders, and the moſt ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. By JOHN GRAFER, BoTANIC 
GARDENER to the KING of NAPLES. Third Edition 
improved. Price 28. os ſewed. 38. bound. 
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. DARE wa to 5 Law Udmenſty Fe 
at Agens * enjoys the honourof being ander your Grace's 
patronage, to juſtify "five in preſenting cheſe remains 

of | ET — — Cowley to yeur Grace's 
tection. I have long had the ere of addreſſing 
ſome part of my endeavours to yeur Grace,” that might 
come recommended to a following age Oy being de- 
voted to a —_——_— and 3 4 | 
his own; but while 1 deſpaire perf win, th at 
could merit en gcureg elt from a perſe your 
Grace's worth and honour, T was ob nog to Fortune 
for this opportutitty REN ying my wiſhes in a way 
that renders - . ation a juſt og e and duty, 
that otherwiſe een prefumption. The beſt pro- 
ducts of my invention muſt have proved too wif an 
offering for your Grace's acceptance; but coming _ | 
barked in Cowley”s rich bottom, laden with the 
ſures of his divine fancy, T can with more aſſu 990 
approach your altar. The Author ſufficiently obliged 
the world with his Latin original of this work, and 
how he would have approved the tranſlation-here at- 
_ tempted I muft leave others to determine; but am 
certaice that if he had Eked the undertaking, he would, 
confequently, have allowed me in aſeribing this ver- 
ſion to the illuſtrious Duke of Somerſet. I dare not 
attempt your Grace's ora Which would _ 
| en 


* 1689. 


* 


X DEDICATION. 


been a proportioned taſ for the mighty genius of 
Cowley himſelf; I will only preſume to ſay, {and have 


all mankind to abet me) that your Grace is accom- 


pliſhed with all thoſe noble qualifications which his 


elevated Muſe would have choſen to celebrate. Vir- 


tue and honour were the themes he delighted in, and 


would have betn tranſported to have ſeen, in his own 
age and climate, an example that might compare 


with the moſt noble of the ancient Romans. Beſides 
the advantages of birth and quality, your Grace is en- 
dowed with ſuch greatneſs of ſoul, ſuch piety of mind, 
ſuch generoſity of temper, with. all thoſe charms of 
condeſcending goodneſs: and courteſy, as have, even 


in your blooming years, procured you an univerſal 


love and admiration : it is upon theſe accounts that 


the Muſes claim a ſhare in your fayour ; it has in all 


times, been the province of the moſt worthy to pa- 
tronize wit and learning, | 


Carmen amat quiſquis carmine dignus. 


It is from thence I am encouraged (at leaſt in behalf 
of my fellow-undertakers) to entitle your Grace to 
the verſion of this Latin volume, which we hope 1s 
not ſo much diſpirited by the Transfuſion, but that a 
modeſt cenſure may in a manner allow it to be Cow- 
ley's ſtill, Could we have done him that right which 
he performed to the beſt of the Latin poets, it might 


.confidently take ſanctuary under your Grace's name. 
However, I may conclude myſelf ſafer in this tranſ- 


lation than in any original which I was capable of de- 
ſigning. I propoſe, in ſetting forward this work, that 
every Engliſhman, as far as is poſſible, ſhould. be 


maſter of their beloved Cowley entire, and hope 
your Grace will approve my zeal, if not the perform- 


ance; atleaſt I will have recourſe to that indulgence 


— 


han never fail-of extending to your petitioners, and 


Lour Grace's 


moſt devottd humble ſervant, 


N. TATE, 


eg the honour of ſubſcribing myſelf, with all ſincerity, 
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« ſubject of his Six Books o 


TRANSLATOR, 
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| | > Jo obliged, before we ſpeak of this Tranſlation, 


to give ſome prefatory account of the Original, it will 
be neceſſary to reſume what has been delivered on that 
ſubject by the incomparable Dr. Sprat, the preſent 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, in the account he has given us of 
the Life and Writings of Mr. Cowley. far 
theſe Six Books of Plants, he has thus expreſſed his 
ſentiments with that ſtrength of judgment and freedom 
of ingenuity which was requiſite, - _ Len: 4 hw 
The occaſion,” ſays he, of his, chooſing the 
| f Plants was this ; When 
ce he returned into England, he was adviſed to diſſem- 
cc ble the main intention of his coming over, under the 


of 


«« diſguiſe of applying himſelf to ſome ſettled profeſ- 


« ſion; and that of phyſick was thought moſt proper. 


To this purpoſe, after many anatomical diſſections, 


« he proceeded to the conſideration of ſimples: and, 
«« having furniſhed himſelf with books of that nature, 
« he retired into a fruitful part of Kent, where every 
«« field and wood might ſhow him the real figures of 
«« thoſe Plants of which he had read. Thus he ſpeedily 
«© maſtered that part of the art of medicine: but then, 
« as one of the Ancients did before him in the flud 
c of the law, inſtead of employing his ſkill for prac- 
«« tice and profit, he preſently digeſted -it into that 
« form which we beheld. T3 ace 3 

„ The two firſt Books treat of Herbs, in a ſtyle re- 
ee er the Elegies of Ovid and Tibullus, in the 
«« ſweetneſs and freedom of the verſe, but excelling 
« them in the ſtrength of the fancy, and vigour of 
« the ſenſe. The third and fourth diſcourſe of Flowers 
« in all the variety of Catullus and Horace's numbers, 
« for the laſt of which authors he had a peculiar re- 
«« yerence, and imitated him not only in the ſtately 


and numerous pace of his Odes and Epodes, but in 


te the familiar eaſineſs of his Epiſtles and Speeches. 
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nt TRANSLATOR, 


« The two laſt ſpeak of Trees in tha way of Virgil's 
« Georgicks : of theſe the ſixth Book is wholly dedi- 
* cated to the honour. of his ceuntry: for making the 
« Britiſh Oak to preſide in the Aſſembly of the F oreſt- 
4 Trees, upon that occafion he evlarges on the 

«« tory of the late rebellion, the King's affliction and 
s return, and the beginning of che atch wars; and 
«« manages all in a ſtyle chat (to ſay all in a word) is 
r equal to the vajour Fu. | Sree of the Engull na- 
tien. — 
This was 46 uch as could be expeſted in a tran- 
Hent and general account, 1 hat has left but little 
70m for amore particular eff, As the nature of 
che ſubject has ſometimes furni ed our Author with 
great and beautiful occaſions of wit and poetry, ou it 
_ muſt be confeſſed that; in the main, he has but a 

ren province to cultivate, where the. ſoil was to be 

enriched by the improvements of art and fancy. 
mult ſo frequently deſcend to ſuch minute eng 
Bons of Herbs and Flowers, which adminiſter fo fee- 
ble ocenſtons for thought, and are fo unfurniſhed of 
Fuariety, chat ſince the enumerations are no where te- 
Bous; but every thing made beautiful and entertaining, 
it "mult be wholly" aferibed to the ability of the arti 
N materiem Juperavit opus. _ 

This wonde performance put qe on a conſidera- 
tow: by what artifices of in ngenuity he could, offibly 
effect it: was ſenſible that the ſmalleſt lübeck were 
re of ſome ornament in the hands: of a Joo moe, 


181 nh Abos t tenuis· non gloria 

I Pan leva eee 

This was defignedly binted by Virgil, hot 83 
20: the deſcription of Bees, to raiſe, che eredit ef his own 
performance; whereas thoſe manners, palitieks, and 
13 with Which he has aderned bis , poem, were 
Jar he moſt part true in fact, and che reſt lay obvious 

to invention; but our Author Was obligedl ta animate 
his filent tribe of Plants, to inſpire them with motion 
and diſcourſe, in order v0 lighten his deſcriptions with 


. ee he is confined/to che deſcriptive. per 


elf 


— 
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TO THE READER, XII 


itſelf, where he is to regiſter them ſtanding mute in 
their beds, diveſted of that imaginary life which might 
beautify the work, hic labor, hoc opus; it is there, it 
ſeems, worth our while to obſerve the ſagacious methods 
of his fancy, in finding topicks for his wit, and inſtances 
of amiable variety, He had the judgment to perceive, - 
that where the ſubjects he was to treat on in their own 
naked nature, and, fimply confidered, could afford 
but lender matter, yet that many things were greater 
in their circumſtances than they are in themſelves : 
aecotdingly he has moſt nicely faſtened upon each mi- 
nute circumſtance of the places where his Plants and 
Herbs delight to ſpring ; the ſeaſons of their flowering, 
ſeeding, and withzring ; their long or ſhort duration; 
their noxious or healthful qualities; their figures and 
colouring ; all which he has managed with. ſuch dexte- 
rity of fancy, and unexhauſted conceit, that each indi- 
vidual (as he has dreſſed and ſet them out) appears with 
a different aſpect and peculiar beauty. Ihe very agree- 
ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of their names to thoſe diſ- 
poſitions wherewith Nature has endued them, are fre- 
quently the ſurpriſing and diverting occaſion of his 
wi | e 


Vet in all this liberty you find him no where diver- 
ted from his point ; judgment, that is to ſay, a juſt 
regard to his ſubject, is every where conſpicuous ; being 
never. carried too remote by the heat of his imagination 
and quickneſs of his apprehenſion. His invention ex- 
erts its utmoſt - faculties, but ſo conſtantly overraled 
by the dictates of ſenſe, that even thoſe conceits which 
are ſo unexpectedly ſtarted, and had lain undiſcovered 
by a leſs piercing wit, are no ſooner brought to light 
but they appear the reſult of a genuine thought, and 
naturally arifing from his matter. Antiquity had been 
before hand in furniſhing him with diverting fables 
relating to ſeveral Plants, which he never fuffers to 
eſcape his hands; of which he is not a cold and dull 
reciter, but delivers them with ſo new a grace, ſuch 
an ingenious connexion and application to his defign, 
that in every one, inſtead of a ſtale tradition, we have 
the pleaſure of a ſtory ſirſt N ne * 


Having 


HIVES 


iv TRANSLATOR, 


Having mentipned our Author's deſign in this work, 


we muſt ſpeak, ſomething of the ceconomy thereof, 


.the moſt important part of a poem, and from whence 
it properly takes its character; for without that ar- 
tificial caſt and drift, it can never be able to ſupport 
itſelf; the boldeſt efforts of wit and fancy being other- 
wiſe but extravagant excurſions. This it is that has 
completed the Georgicks of Virgil, where each book is 
concluded with a — and natural turn. Nor 


does our author here fall ſhort of him in contrivanoe 
and artificial periods: for having, in his firſt and ſe- 


cond of theſe Books, taken in the ſpecies of Herbs, the 
firſt is a promiſcuous account, (not without poetical 
;Rarts upon all occaſions) the ſecond is an aſſembly of 
ſuch chiefly as come under the female province, and 
are ſerviceable in generation or birth. The fcene which 
he has choſen for calling this council” is the Phyfick- 
garderi at Oxford: in which, having adjuſted mat- 
ters for the benefit of the teeming ſex, they are not 
at laſt tumultuouſly diflolved, but artificially broke up 
by the.approach of the gardener, whom our Author 
fancies to have entered that morning more early than 
uſual, to gather ſuch Herbs as he Tine would be of 
aſſiſtance to his wife who was fallen in labour. The 
third and fourth Books treat of Flowers. In the third 
he ranges thoſe that appear in the ſpring; in the fourth 
he muſters up the tribes of ſummer and autumn Flowers, 
which, together with the former, are aſſembled before 
Flora, to offer their. reſpective claims for the preceden- 
cy: the goddeſs at laſt, being doubtful how to deter- 
mine amongſt ſuch noble competitors, and to decline 
the odium of a deciſion, ſhe 2 them in mind of the 
inſolence of Tarquin, the dangerous conſequences of 
a ſingle and arbitrary principality; that ſhe was a 
Roman deity, and they themſelves were Flowers of a 
Roman breed: ſhe therefore adviſes them to follow the 
model of the Roman government, and reſolve them- 
ſelves into a Commonwealth of Plants, where the pre- 
ferments or offices being annual and ſucceſſive, there 
would be room left to gratify their ſeveral merits. Here 
we ſee the utmoſt force of judgment and invention :in 
moſt happy conjunction: what more beautiful caſt or 

| . turn 
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turn could the Poet have given to the ſubje& Before 
him ? or where can we ſee the drama itſelf wind up- 
with a more artificial cloſe? In his fifth Book the 

competition is between the Trees of the American world 
and ours. Pomona, ſeated in one of the Fortunate 
Iflands, between the two worlds, the convention from 
each is aſſembled before her. The Author, finding the 
preference to be in truth due to the Indian plants, yet 


unwilling to determine for the ſavage climate, pre- 


vents the deciſion, by a quarrel between Omelichilus 
the Indian Bacchus, and the European: the powers of 
both countries are thereupon drawn into parties, and 
ready to engage; when- Apollo diſarms the barba-- 
rous deity by the charms of his muſick; which is ſo 
beautiful and artificial a turn, that an ordinary poet 
would have reſted ſatisfied with the diſcovery. Our 
Author purſues his advantage, and befides the conqueſt 
of. his harp, puts a ſong into Apollo's mouth, and 


faſtens upon the moſt- noble as welh as agreeable- 


ſubject that the nature could afford, of Columbus's 
diſcovery of America. The drift of his laſt Book, which. 


E. ſeems to top upon the reſt, is deſcribed to our 


ds in the forementioned preface, where the im- 

rtial reader may judge if Virgil himſelf has better 
eſigned for the glory of Rome and Auguſtus, than 
Cowley for his country, and the monarch of his time. 

As for the Tranſlation we have here preſented,.I 1 


fear I ſhall be thought too much a party to ſpeak with 


any great freedom: I will only preſume to ſay, that 
if the reader conſiders the difficulty of the taſk, he will 
not think the verſion altogether unworthy of the 
original: he that takes the pains to compare them, 
will at leaſt find a juſtneſs to the Author's ſenſe; and 
I hope that the performance of the reſt that were en- 
gaged. with me in the attempt, will not only ſupport 
their parts of the undertaking, but make amends for 
the defects of mine. If, in the main, you meet with 


that diverſion I propoſed, it is all that is expected by 


Your humble ſervant, 


bz fs N. TATE, 
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THE AUTHOR'S, PRETAcE. 
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PUBLISHED BEFORE TRE REST, | 
1 the incredible veneration which the 
beſt poets always had for gardens, fields and woods, 


inſomuch that in all other ſabjects they ſeemed” to be 
baniſhed from the Muſes” territories, I wondered 


what evil planet was ſo malicious to the breed of 
Plants, as to permit none of the inſpired tribe to ce- 
lebrate their beauty and admirable virtues ; certainly 
a copious field of matter, and what would yield them 


a plentiful return of fruit, where each particular, be- 
ſides its pleaſant hiſtory, {the extent whereof every 
body, or, to ſpeak more truly, no body, can ſufftciently 
- underſtand) contains the whole fabrick of human 


L F + 
7 


frame, and a complete body of -phyfic : from whence | 


Jam induced to believe, that thoſe great men did not 


'fo much think them improper fabje&ts of poetry, as 
_ diſcouraged by the greatneſs and almoſt inexpficable 


variety of the matter, and that they were unwilling to 
begin a work which they deſpaired of finiſhing, 


> 


therefore, who am but a pigmy ir learning, and arge 


ſufficient to expreſs the viftues of the vile fea-weed, 


attempt that work which choſe giants declined ! Vet 


; - wherefore ſhould I not attempt? foraſmuch as they 


diſdained to take up with leſs than comprehending 


the whole, and I am proud of conquering ſome part. 
I ſhall think it reputation enough for me to have my 
name carved on the barks of ſome Trees, or (what is 
reckoned a royal prerogative) inſcribed upon a few 
flowers. You muſt not, therefore, expel 


Pto bea fo 
many Herbs. collected for this fardel as — 


to the compounding of one ſingle medicine; 3 


two little Books are therefore offered as ſmall pills 
made up of ſundry Herbs, and gilt with a certain 
brightneſs of ſtyle; in the choice whereof I have not 
much laboured, but took them as they came to _ 

ere 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE, xvüi 


there being none amongſt them which contained not 
plenty of juice, if it were drawn out according to art; 
none ſo inſipid that would not afford matter for a 
whole book, if well contracted. The method which 
J judged moſt genuine and proper for this Work, was 
not to preſs out their liquor crude, in a ſimple enu- 
meration, but as it were in a limbeck, by the gentle 
heat of poetry, to diſtil and extract their ſpirits: nor 
have I choſen. to put them together which had affini- 
ty in nature, that might create a diſguſt for want of 
variety; I rather connected thoſe of the moſt differ- 
ent qualities, that their contrary colours, being mixed, 
might the better ſet off each other. 3 

f have added ſhort Notes, not for oſtentation of 
learning, (whereof there is no occaſion here offered; 
for what is more eaſy than to turn over one or two 
herbaliſts ?) but becauſe that, beſides phyſicians, (whom 
I pretend not to inſtruct, but divert) there are few ſo 
well verſed in the Hiſtory of Plants as to be acquainted 
with the names of them all : it is a part of philoſo- 


| phy that lies out of the common road of learning. To 


uch perſons I was to ſupply the place of a lexicon. 
But for the ſakes of the very Plants themſelves, leſt the 
treating of them in a poetical way might derogate 
from their real merit, and that ſhould ſeem not to at- 
tribute to them thoſe faculties wherewith Nature has 
endued them, (who ſtudies what is beſt to be done, 


not what is moſt capable of verbal ornaments) but to 
have feigned thoſe qualities which would afford the 


greateſt matter for pomp and empty pleaſure : for, 
becauſe poets are ſometimes allowed to make fictions, 
and ſome have too exceſſively abuſed that liberty, 
truſt 1s ſo wholly denied to us, that we may not with- 
out. hefitation be believed when we ſay, 


O Laertiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit, aut non. Hor. Serm. 25. 


: I was therefore pong to cite proper witneſſes, that 
is, ſuch as wrote in looſe and free proſe, which, com- 


Pres with verſe, bears the authority of an oath. I 
ave yet contented myſelf with two of thoſe, (which 
is the number required by law). Pliny and Fernelius 

b 3 | I have 
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ſome other road, inſomuch that not only the half, as 
they ſay, but the third part of the taſk has been greater 
than my whole performance: Away,” they cry, 


«« what voice, threatening mighty matters, he begins, 


2642 — 22 


* 1s ſounded? or if at any time thou adventureſt to 
% onſet with more than the courage of a man, and 


„whereas he that has once applied himſelf to a poem, 
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I have chiefly made choice of, the firſt being an au- 
thor of unqueſtioned Latin, and *the latter ' amongſt 
the Moderns of the trueſt ſentiments, and no ill maf- 
ter of expreſſion. If any except. 2 the former, 
as too credulous of the Greekith idle tales, that he 
may not ſafely be credited, he will find nothing in 
this ſubject mentioned by him which is not repreſented 
by all that write of Herbs. Nor would I have the 
reader, becauſe I have made my Plants to diſcourſe, 
forthwith (as if he were in Dodona's grove) to ex- 
pect oracles, which, I fear, my verſes will only re- 
ſemble in this, that they are as bad metre as what the 
gods of old delivered from their temples to thoſe who 
conſulted them. © ob It Ma Wok 224 

Having given you this account, if any ſhall light 
upon this book, who have read my former, publiſhed 
not long ſince by me in Engliſh, I fear they may take 
occaſion from thence, of reprehending ſome hinge, 
concerning which it will not be impertinent briefly 
to clear myſelf before I proceed. In the firſt place, I 
foreſee that I ſhall be accufed by ſome of too much de- 
hcacy and levity, in that having undertaken great ſub- 
jects, and after a day or two's journey, I have ftopt, 
through lazineſs and deſpondency of reaching home; 
or poſſeſſed with ſome new frenzy, have ſtartled into 


« with this deſultory writer: yet with what fpirit, 


Of wars and turns of fate I fing, 

; 1 

«« Thou ſing of wars, thou Daſtard! who throweſt 
«« away thy arms ſo ſoon, or betakeſt thyſelf to the 
«« enemy's camp, a renegade, before the firſt charge 
% engage, it is like the ancient Gauls, making the 


«« preſently retreating with more than that of coward; 


« as if he had married a wife, fhould ſtick to it for 
| - « better 
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« better for worſe; whether the matter be grateful 
«© ahd eaſy," 6r harſh and almoſt intfactakle, ought 
«« neither to gait it for tixeſomeneſs, nor be diverted 
6 by new loves; nor think of a divorce,” or at any 
« time relinquiſh, till he has brought it to: a con lu. 
c ſion, as wedlock terminates - witk life.“ This is im. 
puted to me as a fault; and ſinee I cannot deny the 
charges, whether I am therein to be en, _ 270 4 
let us examine. 

In the firſt place, therefore, that which 55moſt it 
aſſerted of human life is too applicable to my poetry; 
that it is beſt never to have been born, or, being born, 
forthwith to die; and if my Eflays ſhould be carried on 
to their Omega, (to wWhi ieh the works of Homer, by a 

eculiar felicity, were continued vigorous) there woufd 

e great danger of their falling into detage before that 
time. The only thing that can recommend trifles, or 
make them tolerable, is, that they give off ſeaſonably, 
that is, ſuddenly ; for that author goes very much t&o 
far, who leaves his reader tired behind him. Theſe 
conſiderations, if I write ill, will excuſe my brevity, 
though not ſo eafily excuſe the undertaking ; nor ſhall 
my inconſtancy in not finiſhing what T have begun be 
ſo much blamed, as my conſtancy in ceaſing not con- 
tinually to begin, and being; like Fortune, conftdht 
in levity, | But if, Reader! (as it is my deſire) Fe 


have furniſhed you with what is agreeable to — = 


petite, you ought to take it in good part that we h 

uſed ſuch moderation as neither to ſend you away hun- 
gry, nor cloy your ſtomach with too much ſatiety: to 
this you muſt add, that our attempts, ſuch as they are, 
may excite the induſtry of others, who are enabled by 


a greater genius and ſtrength to undertake the very 


ſame or more noble ſubjects: as Ageſilaus of old, who 
thought he had made no great progreſs into Asia, yet 
being the firſt in that adventure, he opened the way to 
Alexander for a glorious and entire conqueſt. Laſtly, 
(to confeſs to thee as a friend, for ſuch I will preſume 
thee) I thus employed myſelf not ſo much out of deſign, 
as carried on by a warmth of mind; for I am not able 
to do nothing, and had no other diverſion of my trou- 
bles; therefore through a weariſomeneſs of ä af- 

| | irs, 
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fairs, to theſe more pleaſing ſolaces of literature (made 
agreeable to me by cuſtom and Nature), my ſick mind 
betakes itſelf ; and not long after, from an irkſomeneſs 
of the ſame thing, it changes its courſe, and turns off 
to ſome other theme. But they preſs more dangerouſly % 
upon me, and, as it were, ſtab me with my own wea- 
pons, who bring thoſe things to my mind which I de- 
claimed ſo vehemently againſt, the uſe of exolete and 
interpolated repetitions of old fables in poetry, when 
Truth itſelf, in the Sacred Books of God, and awful 
regiſters of the Church, has laid open a new, more 
rich, and ample world, of poetry, for the wits of men 
to be exerciſed upon. TEM | 
« When thou thyſelf, ſay they, „ haſt thus de- 
« clared, with the approbation of all good men, and 
« given an example, in thy Davideis, for others to 
% Imitate, doſt thou, like an apoſtate Jew, loathing 
% manna, return to the leeks and garlick of Egypt? 
« After the appearance of Chriſt himſelf in thy verſe, 
« and impoſing filence on the oracles of demons, ſhall 
eswe again hear the voice of Apollo from thy profane 
4, tripod ? After the reſtoration of Sion, and the pur- 
% gation of it from monſters, ſhall it again be poſſeſſ- 
te ed by the dreary ghoſts of antiquated deities, and 
« what the prophet threatened as the extremity. of 
„ evils? Your Muſe is in this no leſs an object of 
% ſhame- and pity than if Magdalen .ſhould backſlide 
„ again to the brothel, Behold how the juſt puniſh- 
«© ment does not (as in other offenders) follow your 
% crime, but even accompanies it. The very lowneſs 
cc of your ſubject has retrenched. your wings: you are 
«© faſtened to the ground with your Herbs, and can- 
«© not ſoar as formerly to the clouds; nor can we more 
« admire at your halting, than at your fabulous Vul- 
« can, when he had fallen from the ſkies.” 
A heavy charge indeed, and terrible at the firſt 
Night: but I eſteem that which celebrates the wonder- 
ful works of Providence not to be far diſtant from a 
ſacred poem. Nothing can be found more admirable 
in Nature than the virtues of ſeveral Plants ; therefore, 
amongſt other things of a moſt noble ſtrain, the divine 
poet upon that account praiſes.the Deity, . who #5 
„ for 


* N 4 
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« forth graſs upon the mountains, and herbs: for the 
« uſe of man, P/alm ciy. ver, 14. Nor do J think 
the liberty immodeſt, where I introduce Plants ſpeak- 


3 ing, to whom the Sacred Writ itſelf does ſpeak; d 2s to 


intelligent beings : „“ Bleſs. the Lord, all ye green 
things upon the earth ; pay and exalt him for ever. 
Dan. ch. iii. ver. 54. Apocr.” Thoſe fictions are not to 
be accounted for lies which cannot be believed, nor 
deſire to be ſo. But that the names of Heathen deities 
and fabulous transformations are ſometimes intermixed , 
the matter itſelf compelled me againſt my will, being 
no other way capable of embelliſhment; and it is well 
if, by that means, we are ſo. No painted garb is to 
be preferred to the native dreſs and living colours of 
truth; yet in ſome rſons, and on r occaſions, it 
is more agreeable. There was. AM e when it we not 
wiſbecome a ding d et it ad gertainly b een 
indecent for him to have danced in his coronat e 
robes. You ar not, thetefar 5 e R ol Work o 

this nature, ny majeſty af — By 1 0 dh F (which I 
never found any Plant to 5 ent Te in) for 1 Pape not 
here to fly, but only to Walk in my Farden, partly for 
health's ſake, and partly for- tecreation. 

There remains ,x "third Sealy, Mich will: not, 
perhaps, ſo eaſiſy be Polved. 1 at ſome time ſince 
been reſolved in myſelt- to write no more verſes} and 
made thereof ſuch publick. and wem Marek as 
almoſt amounts to an ach; . cache pr 


+) 75 
28 910 » * f 


Si quidem hercle poſſim nil us, neque fortivs. 
1 * pi * Eunuch. Scen. I. 


When, behold ! ! I have ſet in anew. Concerning which 
matter, becauſe I remember myſelf to have formerly 
given an account in metre, I am willing (and Martial 
affirms it to be a poet's right) to cloſe my Epiſtle there- 
with; they were written to a learned and a moſt ingeni- 
ous friend, who laboured under the very ſame diſeaſe, 
tho* not with the ſame dangerous ſymptoms. 


More you'll cry. Doft thou return, 
Fond to the diſeaſe thou haſt forſworn ? 
It has — d thy marrow, ſeiz'd thy inmoſt ſenſe, 
And force or reaſon cannot draw it thence. | 
| a Think'ft 


n 
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. *- Think'ft thou that Heav'n thy liberty allows, 8 i 
And laughs at poets' as at lovers* yows ? | .., 
Forbear, my Friends! to wound with ſharp diſcourſe 
A wretched man that feels too much remorſe, 


Fate drags me on againſt my-will,, in vain | 1 
I ftruggle, fret, and try to break my chain. bk 
Thrice I took hellebore, and, muſt confeſs, = 


Hop'd I was fairly quit of the diſeaſe ; a 

But the Moon's pow'r, to which all Herbs muſt yield, 

Bids me be mad again, and gains the field : 

At her command * pen and ink I call, 

And in one morn three hundred rhymes let fall; 

Which, in the tranſport of my frantick fit, 

I. throw, like ſtones, at the next man I meet: 

Ev'n thee, my Friend! Apollo-like, 1 wound, 3 
The arrows fly, the ſtring and bow reſound. | 8 

What methods canſt thou ſtudy to reclaim 

Whom nor his own nor public griefs can tame? 

Who in all ſeaſons keep my chirping ſtrain, 

A graſhopper that ſings in froſt and rain, 

Like her whom boys, and youths, and elders knew, _ } 


= 


J ſee the path my judgment ſhould . ä 
But what can naked I gainſt armed Nature do? 
I'm no Tydides, whom a pew'r divine 
Could overcome; I muſt, I muſt reſign... * 
Ev*n thou, my Friend! (unleſs I much miſtake) 
Whoſe thund'ring ſermons'make the pulpit ſhake, 
Unfold the ſecrets of the world to come, | 


And bid the trembling earth expect its doom, 
| = * _ _ — in ou : 

et thou at night doſt to thy glaſs retire, . 
ike one-of us, and (after moderate uſe 

th; Indian fume, and European juice) 
Setift-into rhyme, and doſt thy Muſe careſs, 
In learn'd coneeits and harmleſs wantonneſs : 
"Tis therefore Jeb. thou ſhquldt excuſe thy friend. 
Who's none-of thoſe that trifle without end 
I can be ſerious, too, when bug neſt calls, 
My frenzy ſtill has lucid intervals. 


i a. 
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PLANTS. 


BOOK I. 


/ OF HERBS. 


— — 


Tranſlated by J. Os 


1 loweſt but far greateſt ſphere I ſing, 
Of all things that adorn the gaudy Spring; 
Such as in deſerts live, whom, unconfin'd, 
None but the ſimple laws of Nature bind ; 
And thoſe who, growing tame by human care, 
The well-bred citizens of gardens are ; 
Thoſe that aſpire to Sol their fire's bright face, 
Or ſtoop into their mother-Earth's embrace; 
Such-as drink ſtreams or wells, or thoſe, dry fed, 
Who have Jove only for their Ganymede; 
And all that Solomon's loſt work of old, 
(Ah! fatal loſs !) fo wiſely did unfold. — 
Tho? I the oak's vivacious age ſhould live, . | 
I ne'er to all their names in verſe could give. 
Yet I the riſe of groves will briefly ſhow 

In verſes like their trees, rang'd all a- row; 
To which ſome one, perhaps, new ſhades may join, 
Till mine at laſt become a grove divine. 
Aſſiſt me, Phoebus ! wit of Heav'n, whoſe care 
So bountcouſly both Plants and poets ſhare : | 
Where'er thou com'ſt, hurl light and heat around, 
And with new life enamel all the ground; 
As when the Spring feels thee, with magic light, 
Break thro' the bonds of the dead Winter's night; ? 

| | B . 
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When thee to * Colchis the gilt Ram conveys, 
And the warm'd North rejoices in thy rays. 
Where ſhall I firſt begin ? for what delight 
Each gentle Plant me kindly does invite 
_ Myſelf to ſlaving methods I'll not tie, 
But, like the bee, where'er I pleaſe, will fly, 
Where I the glorious hopes of honey ſee, 
Or. the free wing of Fancy carries me. 
-Here no fine garden-emblems ſhall reſide, 
In well-made beds to proftitute their pride 
But we rich Nature, who her gifts beſtows, 
Unlimited (nor the vaſt treaſure ua! | 
And various plenty of the pathleſs woods | 
Will follow ; poor men only count their goods. 
Do thou, bright Phœbus! guide me luckily 

To the firſt Plant by ſome kind augury. 
Ihe omen's good; ſo we may hope the beſt; 
The god's mild looks our grand deſign have bleſs'd: 
For thou, kind Betony ! at the firſt we ſee, 
And opportunely com*ſt, dear Plant! for me; 
For me, becauſe the brain thou doſt protect; 
See, if ye're wiſe, my brain you don't neglect; 
For it concerns you that in health that be ; 

I fing thy ſiſters, Betony ! and thee; 

But who, bleſs'd Plant! can praiſe thee to thy merit, 
Or number the perfections you inherit? 

The trees he in th* Hercyman woods as well, 

Or roſes that in Pzſtum grow, may tell. 

Muſa + at large, they ſay, thy praiſes writ, 

But I ſuppoſe did part of them omit. - 

Cæſar his triumphs would recount ; do thou, 
Greater than he, a Conquereſs ! do ſo now. 


| B ETONY. 


* When the Sun enters Aries, i. e. in March. Colchis is a 
Northern Region near the Black Sea, whence the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece was ſaid to have been tranſlated into a conſtellations 
+ Antoninus Muſa, phyſician to Auguſtus, | 


4 _  BETONY®: 


1 know my virtues briefly you in vain 

Deſire, all which this whole Book can't contain. 

O'er all the world of man great J preſide, 

Where'er red ſtreams thro? milky meadows glide; 

O'er all you ſee throughout the body ſpread, 

Between the diſtant poles of heel and head; 

But in the head my chief dominions are, 

'The ſoul commits her palace to' my care : 

T all the corners purge, refreſh, ſecure, - 

Nor let it be, for want of light, obſcure: -, 

That ſoul that came from heav'n, which ftars adorn, 

Her God's great daughter, by Creation born, 

Alas! to what a frail apartment now, | 

And ruinated cottage does ſhe bow ! 

Her very manſion to infection turns, 

And in the place wherein ſhe lives ſne burns. 

When falling-fickneſs thunderitrikes the brain, 

Oft men, like victims fall, as thunderſlain: 

Oft does the head with a ſwiſt whimſy reel, 

And the ſoul's turn'd, as on Ixion's wheel: 

Oft pains i' th' head an anvil ſeem to beat, 

And like a forge the brain - pan burns with heat. 

Some parts the palſy oft of ſenſe deprives 

And motion (ſtrange effect!) one ſide ſurvives 

The other. This Mezentius? fury quite 

Outdoes ; in this diſeaſe dead limbs unite 

With live ones. Some, with lethargy oppreſs'd, 

Under Death's weight ſeem fatally to reſt. 

Ah! Life! thou art Death's image, but that thee 

In nought reſembles ſave thy brevity. . 

Vain phantoms oft the mind diſtracted keep, 

And roving thoughts poſſeſs the place of fleep. 

Oft when the nerves for want of juice grow dry, 

(That heav'nly juice, unknown to th' outward eye) 

75 | B 2 | Each 
* Betony is hot and dry in the ſecond . 2 wine or r 


, e with it is excellent for the ſtomach and fight. The ſmell of 
it alone refreſhes the brain. It is an Italian proverb, He has as many 


virtues as Betony; i. e. innumerable, It is uſed in caſes of madneſs, 


phlegmatic diſorders, gout, &c. 
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Each feeble limb as *twere grows looſe, and quakes, 
Vea, the whole fabric of the body ſhakes. 
"Theſe, and all evils which the brain infeſt, 
( (For numerous ſaucy griefs that part moleſt) * 
Me Phoebus bade my conſtant war reſtrain, 
Saying, My kingdom, Child! ſee you maintain.” 
And ſtraight he gave me arms well-forged from Hee n, 
Like thoſe to ZAneas or Achilles giv'n. 
Qne wondrous leaf he wiſely did create 
*Gainſt all the darts of Sickneſs and of Fate, 
And into that a ſov'reign myſtic juice, 
With ſubtile heat from Heav'n, he did infuſe. 
Tis not in vain, bright Sire! that you beſtow 
Such arms on me, nor ſhall they ruſty grow : 
No; from that crime not the juſt head alone 
Acquits me, but th' inferior limbs will own 
I'm guiltleſs. - When the wr, with phlegm oppreſs'd, 
Want air to fan the heart and cool the breaſt, 
A fainty cough ſtrives to expel the foe, 
But ſeeks the help of pow'rful med*cines too; 
It comes to me, I my aſſiſtance lend, 


Refreſhment to the heart. Cool gales abate 

Th' internal heat, and it grows temperate. 

"The quartan ague it's dry holes forſakes, 

As adders do; dropfies, like water-fnakes, 

With liquid aliment no longer fed, 

By me are forc'd to fly their wat'ry bed. 

J loſs of appetite repair, and heat 

The ſtomach, to concoct the food men eat. 
Torturing gripes I 1 in the guts allay. 

And ſend out murm'ring blaſts the backward way. 

I waſh the ſaffron jaundice off the ſkin, 

And eaſe the kidneys of dire ſtones within. . 
Thick blood that ſtands in women's veins I ſoon 
Force to flow down, more pow'rful than the moon: 


But then th' unnatural floods of whites ariſe ; ] 

Ah me ! that common filth will not ſuffice. 

J likewiſe top the current, when the blood 

'Thro? ſome new channel ſeeks a purple flood. 

J all the tumults of the womb appeaſe, 

And to the head, . that diſturbs, give eaſe. 
Women's 
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Women's conceptions I corroborate, 

And let no births their time anticipate; 

But in the ſacred time of labour! 

The careful midwife's hands with help ſupply. 

The lazy Gout my virtue ſwiftly ſhuns, 

Whilſt from the joints with nimble heels it runs. 

All poiſons I expel: that men annoy, 

And baneful ſerpents by my pow*r deſtroy ; 

My pointed odour thro” it's marrow flies, 

And of a ſecret wound the adder dies. 

So Phcebus, I ſuppoſe, the Python flew, 

And with my juice his arrows did imbrue. 

From ev*ry limb all kinds of ach and pain 

I baniſh, never to return again. 

The weary'd clown I with new vigour bleſs, 

And pains as pleaſant make as idleneſs. 

Nor 5 I only life's fatigue relieve, 

But 'tis adorn'd with what I freely give: 

I make the colour of the blood more bright, 

And cioath the ſkin with a more graceful-whate. 
Spain in her happy woods firft gave me birth, 

Then kindly banih 4 me o'er all the earth; 

Nor gain'd ſhe greater honour when ſhe bore 

Trajan to rule the world, and to reſtore 


| Rome's joys. *Tis true, he juſtly might compare 


With my deſerts; his virtues equal were : 
But a good prince 1s the ſhort grant of Fate, 
The world's ſoon robb'd of ſuch a vaſt eſtate : 


But of my bounty men for ever taſte, - 


And what he once was, I am like to laſt. 


MAIDENHAIR, ox VENUSHAIR“. 


1 BEING the chief of all the Hairy ſtate, 
Me they have choſen for their advocate, | 
B 3 To 


*The name it bears, becauſe it tinges the hair, and is to this 
purpoſe boiled in wine with 3 and plenty of oil, which ren. 
ders the hair thick and curling, and keeps it from falling. It is al- 
ways green, but never flowers. It delights in dry places, and is green 
in ſummer, but withers not in winter. It farges urine; is good 
againſt the dropſy, ſtrangury, &c. 
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To ſpeak on their behalf : now we, you know, 
Among the other Plants make no ſmall ſhow ; 
And fern, too, far and near which does preſide 
O'er the wild fields, is to our kind ally'd. 

Some hairy comets alſo hence derive, 

And marriages of ſtars with plants contrive : 

But we ſuch kindred do not care to own ; | 
Rather than rude relations, we'll have none. 

My hair of parentage far better came; 

Tis not for nought it has Love's gentle name. 
Beauty herſelf my debtor is, ſhe knows, 

And of my threads Love does his nets compoſe. 
'Their thanks to me the beauteous women pay 

For wanton curls, and ſhady locks, that play 
Upon their ſhoulders. Friend! whoe'er thou art, 
(If thou'rt in love) to me perform thy part: 

Keep thy hair florid, and let dangling toils 

Around thy head make ladies? hearts thy ſpoils ; 
For when your head is bald, or hair grows thin, 
In vain you boaſt of treaſures lodg'd within: 

The women won't believe you, nor will prize 

Such wealth : all lovers ought to pleaſe the eyes. 
So I to Venus my aſſiſtance lend, E | 
(Im pleas'd to be my heav'nly nameſake's friend.) 
Tho' I am modeſt, and content to go | 

In fimple weeds, that make no gaudy ſhow ; 

For J am cloath'd as when I firſt was born, 

No painted flow'rs my rural head adorn : 

But above all Pm ſober; I ne'er drink 

Sweet ſtreams, nor does my thirſt make rivers ſink. 
When Jove to Plants begins an health in ſhow'rs, 
And from the ſky large bowls of water pours, 

You ſee the Herbs quaff all the liquor up. 

When they ought only modeſtly to ſup : 

You'd think the German drunkards, near the Rhine 
Were keeping holyday with them in wine; 5 
Meanwhile I bluſh, ſhake from my trembling leaves 
The drops, and Jove my thanks in drought receives. 
But I no topers envy ; for my mien 

Is always gay, and my complexion green: 

Winter itſelf does not exhauſt the juice 

That makes me look ſo verdant and ſo ſpruce : 


Yet 


N 


8 
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Yet 


SAGE. ) 
Yet the phy ſicians ſteep me cruelly 
In hateful water, which I drink and die. 
But I ev'n dead on humours operate, 
Such force my aſhes have beyond my fate. 
I thro? the liver, ſpleen, and reins, the foe 
Purſue, whilſt they with ſpeed before me flow : 
Ten thouſand maladies down with 'em they, 


Like monſters fell, in brackiſh waves convey. 
For this I might deſerve, above the air, 


An higher place than Berenice's hair; 


But if into the ſea the ftars turn round, | 


Rather than heav'n itſelf I'd chuſe dry ground. 


SAGE“. 

. 88 ! who by many virtues gain'ſt renown, 
Sage | whoſe deſerts all happy mortals own. 
Since thou, dear Sage! preſerv'ſt the memory, 
J cannot, ſure, forgetful prove of thee : 
Thee! who Mnemoſyne doſt recreate, 
Her daughter Muſes ought to celebrate, 
Nor ſhalt thou e'er complain that they're ingrate. 

High on a mount the ſoul's firm manſion ſtands, 
And with a view the limbs below commands : 
Sure ſome great architect this pile deſign'd, 


Where all the world ig to a ſpan confin'd. 
A mighty throng of irie here reſide, 5 


Which to the ſoul are very near ally'd : v 


ere the grand council's held ; hence to and fro 
The ſpirits ſcout to ſee what news below ; 
Buſy as bees thro? ev*ry part they run, | 
Thicksas the rays ſtream from the glitt'ring ſun : 
Their ſubtile limbs filk, thin as air, arrays, 
And therefore naught their rapid journey ſtays ; 


% 


* The virtues of Sage are highly celebrated in all authors, parti- 
cularly the writers of Schola Salernitana, who may be conſulted. It 
is hot in the firſt, and dry in the ſecond degree. It is eaſily aſtringent, 
and ſtays bleeding. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach and brains, and rouzes 
a dull appetite; but it's peculiar faculty is to corroborate the nerves 
and to oppoſe all diſeaſes incident to them: hence it hath the highe 
reputation among medicaments for the memory, =; 
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But with much toil they weary grow ;: at-length 

Perpetual labour tires the greateſt ſtrength. * 

Oft, too, as they in pains beſtow their hours, 

The airy vagrants hoſtile heat devours. 

Oft in venereal raptures they expire, 

Or burnt by wine, and drowu'd in liquid fire. 

Then leaden Sleep does on the ſenſes ſeize, 

And with dull drowzineſs. the vitals freeze: 

Cold floods of dire diſtempers ſwiftly roll, 

For want of dams and fences, o'er the ſoul : 

Then are the nerves diſſolv'd, each member quakes, 

And the whole ruinated fabric ſhakes: 

You'd think the hands fear'd poiſon in the cup, 

They tremble ſo, and cannot lift it up. 

Hence, Sage! *tis manifeſt what thou canſt do, 

And glorious dangers beg relief from you. 

The foe, by cold and humours ſo enclos'd, 

From his chill throne by thy ſtrong heat's depos'd, 

And to the ſpirits thou bring'ſ freſh recruits, 

When they are weary' d in ſuch long diſputes : 

'To life, whoſe body was almoſt it's urn, 

New life {= I may ſay it) does return: 

The members by the nerves are ſteady ty'd, 

A pilot, not the waves, the veſſel guide. 

You all things fix: who this for truth would take, 
'That thy weak fibres ſuch ſtrong bonds ſhould make ! 

Looſe teeth thou faſten'ſt, which at thy command 

Well-rivetted in their firm ſockets ſtand : 

May that fair uſeful bulwark ne'er decay, 

Nor the mouth's iv'ry fences e'er give way! 

Conceptions women by thy help retain, 

Nor does th? injected ſeed flow back again. 

Ah! Death! don't life itſelf anticipate ; 

Let a man live before he meets his fate ; 

Thou'rt too ſevere if, in the very dock, 

Our ſhip, before *tis built, ſtrikes on a rock. 

Of thy perfections this is but a taſte ; 

You bring to view things abſent, and what's paſt 

Recal : ſuch tracks i' th* mind of things you make, 

None can the well-form'd characters miſtake ; g 

And leſt the colours there ſhould fade away, 

Vour oil embalms, and keeps em from decay. 

| BAUM, 


f | 


BAUM“. 
H ENCE, Cares! my conſtant troubleſome company 


Begone! Melifla's come, and ſmiles on me: 
Smiling ſhe comes, and courteouſly my head 
With chaplets binds from ev'ry fragrant bed, 
Bidding me ſing of her, and for my ftrains 
Herſelf will be the guerdon of my pains. 
My heart, methinks, is much more lightſome grown, 
And I thy influence, kind Plant! muſt own: 
Juſtly thy leaves may repreſent the heart, 
For that, among it's wealth, counts thee a part : 
As of kings? heads guineas thy impreſſion bear, 
That princely part you in effigy wear. 
All ſtorms and clouds you baniſh from the mind, 
But leave ſerenity and peace behind. 
Bacchus himſelf not more revives our blood, 
When he infuſes his hot purple flood ; 
When in full bowls he all our ſorrow lrowns, © 
nd flatt? ring hopes with ſhort-liv*'d 4:. es crowns : +. 
But thoſe enjoyments ſome diſturbance brug, 
And ſuch delights flow from a muddy ſpring; 
For Bacchus does not kill, but wound the fo 
Whoſe rage and ftrength increaſes by the oa 2 
But without force or dregs thy pleaſures flow, 
Thy joys no afterclaps of torments know : 
Thy honey, gentle Baum! no pointed ſtings, 
Like bees, thy great admirers, with it brings. 
Oh! heav'nly 5 to ſickly humankind, 
All goddeſs, if fr from care thou freeſt the mind : 
All plagues annoy, but cares the whole man ſeize, 
Whene'er we labour under this diſeaſe : 
Theſe, tho? in proſp'rous affluence we live, 
To all our joys a bitter tincture give: 
Frail human nature it's own poiſon breeds, 
And life itſelf thy healing virtue needs. 
SCURV YGRASS. 


* Baum is hot 5 dry in the firſt degree, It is excellent againſt 
8 and the evilo ariſing therefrom. It cauſes cheerfulneſs, 
. digeſtion, and a florid colour. The leaves are ſaid, by thoſe 
o mind ſignatures, to reſemble a heart. It is a remedy againſ the 
ſting of bees, waſps, & e. Plin. 
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SCURVYGRASS*. - 


A MALADY there is that runs thro? all 

The northern world, which they the Scurvy call, 
Thrice happy Greece! that ſcorns the barb'rous word, 
Nor in it's tongue a neater does afford. | 
Deſtructive Monſter ! God neꝰ er laid a curſe 
On man like this, nor could he fend a worſe. 

A thouſand horrid ſhapes the monſter wears, 
And in as many hands fierce arms it bears. 
This water-ſerpent in the belly's bred, | 

By muddy fens and ſulph*rous moiſtures fed. 
Him either ſloth or too much labour breeds, 
He both from eaſe and pain itſelf proceeds; 


Oft from a dying fever he receives 


His birth, and in the aſhes of it lives. 

Of him juſt born you- eaſily may diſpoſe, 
Then he's a dwarf, but ſoon a giant grows. 
That a ſmall egg ſhould breed a crocodile 


Of ſuch vaſt bulk and ſtrength, the wond' ring Nile 


Thinks that as much amaz'd he ought to ſtand, 
As men, when he o' erflows the drowned land. 
With naſty humours and dry ſalts he's fed, 

By ftinking wind and * nouriſned. 
Even in his cradle he unlucky grows; 

(Tho? he be ſon of Sloth, no ſloth this ſhows) 
His toils no ſooner Hercules began; N 
Monſters now ape that monſter- murd' ring man. 
Ere he's well born the limbs he does oppreſs, 
And they are tir'd with very idleneſs; 
They. languiſh, and deliberating ſtand, 


Loath to obey the active ſoul's command. 


Nor does it to your *wilder*d ſenſe appear 
Where there pain is, cauſe it is ev'ry where. 
When men for want of breath can hardly blow, 
Nor purple ſtreams in azure channels flow, 1 
en 


* Scurvygraſs is reckoned among the medicines peculiar to this 


diſeaſe. It opens, penetrates, renders: volatile the crude and groſs 
humours, pur es by urine and ſweat, and ſtrengthens the entrails, 
y ſome, to be the Britannica of Pliny. | * 3 58 
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Then the bold enemy ſhows he's too nigh ; 
One ſo miſchievous cannot hidden lie. : 
The teeth drop out, and noiſome grows the breath, 
'The man not only ſmells, but looks like Death. 
Qualms, vomiting, and torturing gripes within, 
Beſides unſeemly ſpots upon the ſkin, a 

His other ſymptoms are; with clouds the mind 
He overcaſts; and, fettering the ſenſe, | 
To life itſelf makes living an offence. 

This monſter Nature gave me to ſubdue, 

(Such feats with Herbs t' accompliſh *tis not new) 
So the fierce Bull, and watchful Dragon too, 
On Colchis*-ſhore the valiant Jaſon flew; 
But whether thoſe defeated monſters fell 
By virtue of my juice I cannot tell : 8 
But them he conquer'd, and then back he row'd 
O'er the proud waves; nor was it only gold | 
He got; he brought away a royal maid 
Beſide (may all phyſicians ſo be paid !) 
The hardneſs of my taſk my courage fir'd, 
A pow'rful-foe was that I moſt defir'd. 
I love to.be commended, I muſt own, 
And that my name in phyſic-books be ſhown. 
I envy them whom Galen deigns to name, 
Or old Hippocrates, great ſons of Fame. 
Achilles Alexander envy'd; why, _- 
If he complain'd fo juſtly, may not I? * 

When Grecian names did other Plants adorn, 
And were by them as marks of honour borne, 
I grew inglorious on the Britiſh coaſt, 2 
(For Britain then no reaſon had to boaſſ) 
Hapleſs I on the Gothic ſhore did he, 
Nor was the 'ea-weed leſs eſteem'd than I. 
Now ſure *tis time thoſe loſſes were regain'd, 
Which in my youth and fame ſo Jong I have ſuſtainꝰd: 
Tis time, and ſo they are; now I am known, 
Thro? all the univerſe my fame has flown : 
- Who my deſerts denies, when by my hands 
That tyrant falls that plagues the northern lands ? 
Sing Io Pæan; yea, thrice 16 ſing, | 
And let the Gothic ſhore with triumphs ring; 
That wild diſeaſe which ſuch diſturbance gave, 
Is led before my chariot like a ſlaye, 

| N DODDER. 
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DODDER. 


3 neither leaf, nor ſtalk, nor root, can'ſt ſhow; 
How, in this penſile poſture, doſt thou grow ? 
Thou'rt. perfect magic; and I cannot now 
Thoſe things you do for miracles allow:; | | 
Thoſe wonders, if compar'd to you; are none, 
Since you yourſelf are a far greater one. 
To make the ſtrength of other Herbs thy prey, 
The huntreſs thou thyſelf for nets doſt lay. | 
Live, Riddle he that would thy myſteries 
Unfold, muſt with ſome CEdipus adviſe. | 
No wonder in your arms the Plants you hold, 
Thou being all arms muſt needs them ſo infold: 

For thee large threads the Fatal Siſters ſpin, 

But to your work, nor woof, nor web, put in: 

Hence *tis that you ſo intricately twine 

About the flax which yields ſo long a line. | 
Oh! ſpouſe moſt conſtant to a Plant moſt dear, | 
Than whom no couple e*er more loving were. | 
No more let Love of wanton ivy boaſt, - | 
Her kindneſs is th” effect of nought but luſt : | 
Another ſhe enjoys; but that her love 

And ſhe are two, many diſtinctions prove. 

Their ſtrength and leaves are diff rent, and her fruit 
Puts all the difference beyond diſpute. 

The likeneſs to the parent does profeſs 

That ſhe in that is no adultereſs. | 
Her root with different juices is ſupply'd, $45 

And ſhe her maiden-name bears tho? a bride : 
But Dodder on her ſpouſe depends alone“, 
And nothing in herſelf can call her own: 
Fed with his juice, ſhe on his ſtalk is borne, | 
And thinks his leaves her head fall well adorn. 
Whoe'er he be, ſhe loves to take his name, | X 
And muſt with him be ev'ry way the ſame. 

Alceſte and Evadne, thus inflam'd, 

Are, with ſome others, for their paſſion fam'd: 
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*The Dodder takes it's name from the plant on which it hangs, 
the virtues of which it alſo partakes. n 
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8o, Dodder ! for thy huſband Flax thou'dſt die, 

I gueſs, but may'ſ thou ſpeed more luckily. 

This is her living paſſion, but ſhe grows 

Still more renown'd for kindneſs which ſhe ſhows 
To mortal men when ſhe's refign'd her breath, 
For ſhe of them is mindful ev'n in death. 

The liver and the ſpleen moſt faithfully 

Of all oppreſſions ſhe does eaſe and free. 1 
Where has ſo ſmall a Plant ſuch ſtrength and ſtore 
Of virtues, when her huſband's weak and poor ? 
Who'd think the liver ſhould aſſiſtance need, 

A noble part, from ſuch a wretched weed ? 

Uſe, therefore, little things, nor take it ill 
That men ſmall things preſerve, for leſs may kill; 


WORM WOOD#. 


M "JAE 
oNG children I a baneful weed am thought, 
By none but hags or fiends deſir'd or ſought : 
They think a doctor is in jeft, or mad, 
If he agrees not that my juice is bad. 
The women alſo I offend, I know, 
'Tho* to my bounteous hands ſo much they owe: 
Few palates do my bitter taſte approve ; 
How few, alas! are well inform'd by Jove ! 
Sweet things alone they love; but in the end 
They find what bitter guſts thoſe ſweets attend. 
Long nauſeouſneſs ſucceeds their ſhortliv*d joys, 
And that which ſo much pleas'd the palate cloys. 
The palate juſtly ſuffers for the wrong 
She's done the ſtomach, into which ſo long 
All taſteful food ſhe cram'd, till now, quite tir'd, 
She loaths the dainties ſne before admir'd. 
A grievous ſtench does from the ſtomach riſe, 
And from the mouth Lernæan poiĩſon flies: 
Then they're content to drink my harſher juice, 
Which for it's bitterneſs they ne'er refuſe. 
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SO, * It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and purges it of — wind, and 


occaſioned 


gs, | erudities. It is good againſt the dropſy and worms, whic 
; the name, Wormwood, It is uſeful in time of peſtilence. 
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It does not idle in the ſtomach lie, 

But, like ſome god, pives preſent remedy. 

(so the warm ſun my vigour does reſtore, 

When he returns, and the cold winter's o'er.) 

There I a jakes out of a ſtable throw, 

And Hercules's labour undergo. 

The ſtomach eas'd, it's office does repeat, 

And with new-living fire concocts the meat: 

The purple tincture ſoon it does devour, 

Nor does that chyle the hungry veins o' erpow'r. 

The viſage by degrees freſh roſes ſtain, 

And the purfumed breath grows ſweet again. 

'The good I do Venus herſelf will own ; 

She, tho? all ſweets, yet loves not ſweets alone ; 

She wiſely mixes with my juice her joys, 

And her delights with bitter things alloys. 

We Herbs to different ſtudies are anclin'd, 

And every faction does its authors find: 

Some Epicurus? ſentiments defend, 

And follow pleaſure as their ownly end: 

It is their pride and boaſt ſweet fruits to bear, 

And on their heads they flow'ry, chaplets wear; 

Whilſt others, courting rigid Zeno's ſect, h 

In virtue fruitful, all things elſe neglect: 

They love not pomp, or what delights the ſenſe, 

And think all's well if they give no offence. 
And none a greater Stoic is than I, 

The Stoa's pillars on my ſtalk rely. 

Let other's pleaſe, to profit is my pleaſure, 

The love I ſlowly gain's a laſting treaſure. 

In towns debauch'd he's the beſt officer 

Who moſt cenſorious is and moſt ſevere : 

Such I am, and ſuch you, dear Cato ! were. 

But I no dire revengeful paſſion ſhow, 

Our ſchools in wiſe men anger don't allow. 

No fault I puniſh more than that which lies 

Within my province, wherefore from my eyes 

Choler with haſty ſpeed before me flies: 

As ſoon as me it in the ſtomach ſpies, 

Preparing for a war in martial guiſe, 

Not daring in it's lurking holes to ſtay, 

It makes a ſwift eſcape the backward way: 


I follow 
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I follow him at the heels, and by the ſcent 


Find out which way the noiſome en'my went. 


Of water, too, I drain the fleſn and blood, 
When Winter threatens a devouring flood, 
The Dutchmen with leſs ſkill their country drain, 
And turn the courſe of waters back again. 
Sometimes th' obſtructed reins too narrow grow, 
And the ſalt floods back to their fountains flow : 
Unhappy ſtate ! the neighb'ring members quake, 
And all th* adjacent country ſeems to ſhake : 
Then I begin the waters thus to chide ; | 
« Why, ſluggiſh Waters! do you ſtop your tide ? 
„Glide on with me, PIl break the rampires down 


This all the members does rejoice and cheer, 
Who of a diſmal deluge ſtood in fear. 

Men- eating worms I from the body ſcare, 
And conqu'ring arms againſt the plague prepare. 
(Voracious Worm! thou wilt moſt certainly 
Heir of our bodies be whene' er we die; 

Defer awhile the meal which, in the grave, 

Of human viands thougere long muſt ONE 

Thoſe vermine infants? bowels make their food, 
And love to ſuck their fill of tender blood: 

They cannot ſtay till Death ſerves up their feaſt, 
But greedily ſnatch up the meat undreſs'd. 

Why ſhould I ſpeak of fleas ? ſuch foes I hate, 

So baſely born, ev'n to enumerate ; 

Such duſt-born, ſkipping points of life, I ſay, 


Ss Whoſe only virtue is to run away. 


My triumphs to ſuch numbers do amount, 

That I the greater ones can hardly count : 

To ſuch a bulk the vaſt account does ſwell, 

That I ſome trophies loſe which I ſhould tell. 

Oft wand' ring Death is ſcatter'd thro? the ſkies, - 
And thro? the elements infection flies: 

The earth below is ſick, the air above; | 
Slow rivers prove they're ſickly whilſt they move: 
All things Death's arms in cold embraces catch, 
Life e'en the vital air away doth ſnatch, 

To remedy ſuch evils God took care, 

Nor me as leaſt of med' cines did prepare, 


GC 2 | Oft, 


WORM WOOD». 15 


«© That ſtop the channel where you once have flown.“ 
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Oft, too, they ſay, I (tho? no giant neither) 
Have borne the ſhock of three ſtrong foes together; 
Not without reaſon, therefore, or in vain, 

Did conqu'ring Rome my honour ſo maintain: 
The conqu'ror a triumphal draught of me 

Drank as the guerdon of his victory; . 

Holding the crowned goblet in his hand, 

He cry'd aloud, <* This cup can health command; 
Nor does it cauſe *tis bitter pleaſe me leſs, 

% My toils were ſo in which I met ſucceſs.” 


1 WATER-LILY®. 
| Ds 1 me, cauſe a bog my belly feeds, 


And I am found among a crowd of reeds ? 

I'm no green vulgar daughter of the Earth, 

But to the noble Waters owe my birth. 

I was a goddeſs of no mean degree, 

But Love, alas ! depos'd my — : 

He bade me love, and ſtraight my kindled heart 
In Hercules's triumphs bore a part. | 

I with his fame and actions fell in love, 
And limbs, that might become his father Jove ; 
And, by degrees, me a ftrong impulſe hurl'd, 

That man t' enjoy who conquer'd all the world. 

To tell you true that night I moſt admir'd 

When he got fifty-ſons, and was not tired. 

Now, bluſhing, ſuch deeds hate I to profefs; 

But *twas a night of noble wickedneſs. 

He (to be ſhort) my honour ſtain'd, and he 

Had the firſt flower of my virginity : | 

But he, by his father Jove's example led, 
Rambled, and could not brook a 1ingle bed. 
Fierce monſtrous beaſts, and tyrants, worſe than they, 
All o'er the world he ran to ſeek and ſlay; 
But he, the tyrant, for his guerdon ſtill 
A maid requires, if he a monſter kill, 
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* Tt takes away morphews and freckles. It is cold in the ſecond 
degree. It's roat and ſeed are drying, but the flower moiſtens. Being 
applied to the forehead and noſtrils, it cures the headach ariſing from 

gm, and is very cooling. Fernel, 
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WATER-LILY. 17 


All womankind to me his harlots are, 

Ev'n goddeſſes in my ſuſpicion ſhare. 

Periſh me, let the ſun this water dry, 

And may I ſcorch'd in this burnt puddle die, 

If I of Juno were not jealous grown, 

And thought I ſhow'd her hatred in my own ; 
(Perhaps, ſaid I, my paſſion he derides, 

And I'm the ſcorn of all his virtuous brides. 
Grief, anger, ſhame, and fury, vex my mind, 
But, maugre all, Love's darts thoſe paſſions blind) 
If I from tortures of eternal grief | 

Did not defign by death to ſeek relief, 

But goddeſſes in love can never die; 

Hard fate! our puniſhment's eternity. 
Mean-time I'm all in tears both night and day, 
And as they drop my tedious hours decay. 

Into a lake the ſtanding ſhowers grow; 

And o'er my feet th' united waters flow; 

Then (as the diſmal boaſt of miſery) 

I triumph in my grief's fertility, 

Till Jove at length, in pity, from above, 

Said I ſhould never from that fen remove. 

His word my body of it's form bereft, 

And ſtraight all vaniſh'd that my grief had left. 
My knotty root under the earth does fink, 

And makes me of a club too often think. 

My thirſty leaves no liquor can ſuffice ; 

My tears are now return'd into my eyes. 

My form it's ancient whiteneſs ſtill retains, 
And priſtine paleneſs in my chegks remains. 
Now in perpetual mirth my days I paſs; 

We plants, believe me, are an happy race; 
We truly feel the ſun's kind influence, | ; 


Cool winds and warmer air refreſh our ſenſe. 


Nectar in dew does from Aurora riſe, 

And earth ambroſia untill'd ſupphes. 

I pity man, whom thouſand cares-perplex, 

And cruel love, that greateſt plague, does vex; 
Whilſt mindful of the ills I once endur'd, 

His flames by me are quench'd, his wounds are cur'd. 
I triumph that my victor I o'erthrow ; 


Such changes tyrants? thrones ſhould undergo. 


C 3 Don't 
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Don't wonder, Love! that thee thy ſlave ſhould beat; 
Alcides* monſters taught me to defeat : | 
And leſt, unhappy Boy! thou ſhouldft believe 

All handſome folks thy cruel yoke receive, 

I have a waſh that beautifies the face, | 

Yet chaſtly look in my own wat*ry glaſs. 

Diana's mien, and Venus? face I lend, 

So to both deities I prove a friend : 

But leſt that god ſhould artfully his flame 

Conceal, and burn me in another's name, 

All heats in general I reſiſt, nay I | 

To all that's hot am a ſworn enemy. 

Whether diſtracting flames with fury fly 

Thro' the burnt brain, like comets thro? the ſky, 

Or whether from the belly they aſcend, 

And fumes all o'er the body {wiftly ſend ; 

Whether with fulph”rous fire the veins within 

They kindle, or juſt ſinge the outward ſkin; 
Whate' er they are, my awful juice they fly, 

When glimmering thro? the pores they run and die. 
Why wink'ſt thou? why doſt fo with half an eye 
Look on me? Oh! my ſleepy root's too nigh : | 
Beſides, my tedious diſcourſe might make C 
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Any man have but little mind to wake 
Without that's help; thus then our leaves we take. 
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SPLEENWORT, ox MILT WASTE“. 


M. cruel Nature, when ſhe made me, gave 
Nor ſtalk, nor ſeed, nor flow'r, as others have. 
The ſun ne'er warms me, nor will nature allow 
I ſhould in cultivated gardens grow; | 
And, to augment the torment of my years, 
No lovely colour in my leaves appears. 

You'd think me heav'n's averſion, and the earth 
Had brought me forth at ſome chance ſpurious birth: 
Vain outward gaudy ſhows mankind ſurpriſe, 
And they reſign their reaſon to their eyes. 
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* The virtues of this Herb are told in it's name. Vitruvius ſays, 
that in Crete, where this herb abounds, the ſwine have no ſpleen. 
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$PLEENWORT, OR NMILT WASTE. 19 


t; To gardens no poor Plant admittance gains, 
For there, God wot, the painted tulip reigns : 
But the wiſe gods mind no ſuch vanity; 
Phoebus, above all tulips, values me, | f 
So does that Coan, old Hippocrates, 
Who the next place to Phœbus challenges; ; 
For when the members Nature did divide, | 
And over ſuch or ſuch bade Herbs preſide, 1 
I of the ſavage and unruly ſpleen, 

A ſtubborn province, was created queen : 

I that reſtrain, tho? it reſiſt my power, 

And bring its ſwelling rebel humour lower : 
The paſſages with rampires, it in vain 
Obſtructs; I quickly break them down again. 
All commerce I with ſpeedy force reſtore, 
And the ways open all my kingdom o'er. 

If I don't take that courſe, it furious grows, 
And into every part contagion throws : 
With pois' nous vapours it infects the blood, 
And life itſelf drinks of a ven*'mous flood. 
Foul leproſy upon the ſkin appears, 

And the chang'd viſage Death's pale colours wears: 
Hence watchfulneſs, JiftraQing cares and tears, 

And pain proceeds, with haſty killing fears : 
Hence halters, cruel Love ! our —_ releaſe | 
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From thy more fatal yoke, and daggers eaſe 
Our ſouls of life's incurable diſeaſe. 
- May no ſuch monſtrous evils good men hurt; 
| Jove and my virtue all ſuch things avert ! 
The treaſury Trajan rightly to the ſpleen 
Compar'd ; for when that ſwells the body's lean. 
Why do you laugh ? 1s 1t becauſe that I 
Pretend to know the Roman hiſtory ? | ; 
I a dull ſtack and not a Plant ſhould be, | | 
Having ſo long kept dottors* company, 5 
If their diſcourſe ſnould not advantage me. 
It has, and I great wonders conld relate, 
But I'm a Plant that ne'er was g to prate, 
But to return from whence I have Gy s'd, 


To I many ereatures eaſe by ſpleen oppreſ d. 
Crete, tho? ſo us'd to lie, you may believe, 
ays, When for their ſwine their thanks to me they give. 


The 
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The wretched aſs, whom conſtant labour tires, 

Sick of the Spleen my ſpeedy aid deſires. 

Eating my leaves (for I relieve his pain) 

He cheerfully reſumes his work again. 

Now, if you can, . vain painted flow'rs admire, 
Delights ſcarce ſooner born than they expire; 
They're fair, tis true, they're cheerful, and they're green; 
But I, tho? ſad, procure a gladſome mien. 


LETTUCE. 


Nour think your commendation you deſerve, 
*Cauſe you of old Auguſtus * did preſerve. 
Why did you ſtill prolong that fatal breath 
That baniſh'd Ovid, and was Tully's death ? 
But I ſuppoſe that neither of em you, 
Nor orator, nor poet, ever knew; 
Wherefore I wonder not you ſhould comply, 
And the world's tyrant ſo far gratify. 
Thou truly to all tyrants art of uſe, 
Their madneſs flies before thy pow*rful juice: 
Their heads with better wreaths, I prithee, crown, 
And let the world in them thy kindneſs own. 
At thy command forth from it's ſcorched heart, 
Of tyrants Love the greateſt does depart; 
Falſe Love, I mean; for thou ne'er try'ſt t' expel 
True Love, who, like a good king, governs well : 
Juſtly that dog-ſtar, Cupid, thou do'ſt hate, 
Whoſe fire kills Herbs, and monſters does create. 


UPON THE SAME. 


| me with bread and oil, you'll ne'er repine, 
Or ſay in ſummer you want meat to dine. 

The world's firſt Golden Age ſuch viands bleſs'd, 
I was the chief ingredient at a feaſt : 8 
Large bodies for the demi-gods my juice, 

And blood proportionable, did produce: 


Then 


© Auguſtus is fad to have been preſerved In his ficknefs by Let- 
tuce. Plin. ; * 
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EVTE BRIGHT. 5 


Then neither fraud, nor force, nor luſt, was known; 
Such ills their riſe from too much heat muſt own. 

Let their vile name religiouſly be curs'd, 

Who to baſe glutt'ny gave dominion firſt; 

For thence ſprang vice, whole train diſtempers were, 
And death did in new ghaſtly ſhapes appear. 

Shun cruel tables, that with blood are dy'd, 

And banquets by deſtructive Death ſupply'd. 

Sick, if not well, thou'lt Herbs deſire, and we 

Shall prove, if not thy meat, thy remedy. 


EYEBRIGHT. 


3 ſweet Stranger! to my eyes reveal 
Thyſelf, and gratefully thy poet heal, 

If I of Plants have any thing deſerv'd, 

Or in my verſe their honour be preſerv'd. 

Thus, lying on the graſs, and ſad, pray'd I, | 
Whilſt nimbly Eyebright came and ſtood juſt by: 
I wonder'd that ſo noble an Herb ſo ſoon 

Roſe by my ſide like a champignion ; 

I ſaw her not before, nor did ſhe appear, 

For any thing I knew, to be ſo near. 

On a black ſtalk, nine inches long, ſhe grew, 
With leaves all notch'd, and of a greeniſh hue ; 


While pretty flowers on her top ſhe bore, 


With yellow mix'd and purple ſtreaks all o'er : 

I knew her ſtraight, her name and viſage ſuit, 

And my glad eyes their patroneſs ſalute. 

Strange news! to me ſhe bow'd with flow'r and talk, 
And thus, in language fit for her, did talk: 

"Twas low, for Herbs that modeſt cuſtom love, 
Hoarſe murmurs of the trees they don't approve : 
« Thou only Bard! (ſaid ſhe) o' th? verdant race, 
Who in thy ſongs do'ſt all our virtues trace; 

All men are not allow'd our voice to hear, 
Tho? ſuch reſpect to you, our friend, we bear; 
We hate the cuſtom which with men obtains, 

To ſlight a kind ingenuous poet's pains. 

I wiſh my root could heal you, and I'm ſure 

Our nation all would gladly ſee the cure; 


But 
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But if by Nature's ſelf it be withſtood, | 
The pow'r of Herbs, alas! can do no good: 
Nature's injunctions none of us withſtands, 


We're ſlaves to all her Ladyſhip's commands. 


Nor grumble when ſhe any thing demies, 

For ſhe with ſparing hands large gifts ſupplies : 
But if ſome malady impair the ſight, - 

Or wine, or love that's blind, and hates the light ; 
Or ſurfeits, watchful cares,. or putrid air, 

Or numerous other things that hurtful are, 

Then am I uſeful. If you would engage 

To count my conqueſts, or the wars F wage, 

The ev*ning-ſtar much ſooner would go down, 
And all the fields in dewy nectar drown. 

Oft a ſalt flood, which from the head deſcends, 
With the eyes? freſher ſtreams its current blends, 
That pain which cauſes many wat' ry eyes, 

From its own tears it{elf does here ariſe. 

Oftimes the channels of a paler flood 

Are fill'd, and ſwell with ſtrange unnatural blood, 
And by a gueſt who thither lately came, 

The houſe is ſet all on a raging flame. | 
Take care, if your ſmall world's bright ſun appear 
Blood-red,. or he*ll ſoon leave your hemiſphere. 
Oft fumes and wand'ring flies obſcure the eye, 
And in thoſe clouds ſtrange monſters ſeem to fly. 
Fume ! what does thy dull ſooty viſage here ? 

I ſee no fire, that thou ſhouldſt be ſo near: 

Or what (with a miſchief) means the troubleſome fly ? 


Let what ſhe gives your appetite ſuffice, * C 


I'd as ſoon have the god of Flies as nigh. 
Oftimes the fight is darken'd with falſe ſnow, 
And Night itſelf in blanched robes does go; 
Whilſt ſhapes of diſtant things, that real were, 
In different colours, or in none, appear. 
Tumours and cancers, puſtles, ulcers, why 
Should I recount thoſe torments of the eye ? 

Or thouſands more, which I'm afraid to name, 
Left when I tell them they my tongue inflame ; 
Or that which from it's hollow length men call 
Fiſtula [Pipe] a name too muſical. 


WINTER-CHERRIES. 23 


All theſe I tame, the air my virtue clears, 
Whilſt the clouds vaniſh, and the day appears. 
The joyful face ſmiles with diffuſed light, 

What comelineſs is mix'd with that delight! 
You know Arnoldus (if you've read him o' er) 

Did fight by me to men ſtone-blind reſtore. 

Tis true; and my known virtue ought to be 

The more eſteem'd for that ſtrange prodigy. 

With my kind leaves he bids you tinge your wines, 
And profit with your pleaſure wiſely joins. 

Thoſe light will truly give, and ſacred bowls, 
Bacchus, will dwell in your enlarged ſouls : 

Then call thy boy with a capacious cup, 

And with that wine be ſure to fill it up, 

Till thou haſt drunk for all the amorous dames 

An health to ev'ry letter of their names; 

Then drink an health to th* eyes, they won't refuſe 

(I'm. confident) to pledge you in my juice. 

But we loſe time; go; carefully rehearſe 
What J have ſaid in never-dying werſe.?? 
She ſpake, then vaniſhing away ſhe flew; 

I, Reader! tell you nothing but what's true. 


WINTER-CHERRIES.* 


y \ HEN I ſtand muſing (as I often do) 
I'm fill'd with ſhame and noble anger too, 
To think that all we Plants (except ſome few 
Whom Phcebus with more vigour did endue) 
Cannot away with Winter's nipping fare, 
But more effeminate than W are. 
From father-Sun and mother-Earth in vain 
We ſprang; they both your figure ſtill retain. 
To our delights why don't the ſeaſons yield, 
And baniſh Winter from each verdant field? 
Why in Elyſian gardens don't we grow, | 
Where no chill blaſts may on our beauties blow ? 

We're 


* It is excellent againſt the ſtone and all diſeaſes of the bladder, 
thence in Latin called Veſficaria, - 
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| Tho' heav'n itſelf ſhould fall I'd take no care. 


And a white ſkin the roſy cheeks commends. 


Ie. 


We're halcyons forſooth, and can't with eaſe 
Bring forth, unleſs the world be all at peace. 
Nor 1s this ſoftneſs only to be found ; 
Amon ſmall Herbs, ſtill creeping on the ground; 
Great eius and oaks themſelves it does control, 
In their hard bark they wear a tender ſoul. 
Theſe huffs effeminacy count no crime z 

You'd think in ſummer they to heav'n would climb; 
But if the year it's back upon them turn, 

Each giant creeps back into th' earth his urn; 
Here lies - you on his bulky trunk may write. 
For ſhame! there lie; let not the mold he light. 
But I, who very hardly dare receive 

The name of Shrub (tho' Pliny gives me leave) 
The dreadful Winter to the combat dare; 


The Winter comes, and I'm by ſtorms alarm'd, 

She comes with legions numberleſs, well-arm'd ; 
Then I my fruit produce, and having firſt 

Expos'd them to her, cry, Now, do thy worſt ; 
Pour, pour upon them all the rain i' th” ſky, 

It will not waſte away their ſcarlet dye: 

Pour ſnow, their purple thence will grow more bright, 
Some red in a white veſſel gives delight: 
So the red lip the ivory teeth befriends, 


With ſach like rudiments do I inure 
My virtue, and the force of it ſecure ; 


TI who rebellious Sickneſs muſt ſubdue, 


And ev'ry day freſh victories purſue, 
Thus did I learn vaſt ſtones to break in twain, 
And ice, at firſt, put me to little pain : 
For I not only water do expel, 
(That other weaker Plants can do as well) 
But ſuch hard rocks of adamant I break, 
As Hannibal to paſs would prove too weak. 
Unhappy he who on this rock is toſs'd, 
And ſhipwreck'd, is in his own waters loſt! 
Ev*n Siſyphus might pity and bemoan 
The wretch that's tortur'd with an inbred ſtone. 
How does he envy, ah ! how much, the dead, 
Whoſe corpſe with ſtones are only covered! 2775 
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Would I not help him? mi ight the earth divide 
And ſwallow me if I my aid deny'd; 

Then I myſelf child of ſome rock muſt own, - 
And that my roots were veins of hardeſt ſtone : 
But truly I do pity ſuch a man, 

And the obdurate matter quickly can 

Diſſolve; my piercing liquor round it lies, 
And ſtraight into a thouſand parts it flies; 

The long- obſtructed ſtreams then glide away, 
And fragments with them of the ſtone convey. 


SUNDEW, ox LUSTWORT. p 


1 fay the truth, Nature's too kind to thee; 

For all thy days thou ſpend'ſt in luxury. 

Thy flow'rs are filver, and a purple down 

Covers thy body like a filken gown ; 

Whilſt, to increaſe thy pomp and pride, each vein 
Of thine a golden humour does contain. 

Each leaf is hollow made, juſt like a cup, 

Which liquor always to the brim fills up. 

The drunken ſun cannot exhauſt thy bowl, 

Nor Sirius himſelf, that thirſty ſoul. 

Full thou ſurvey'ſt the parched fields around, 

And enviouſly in thy own floods art drown'd. | 
Drinkin 77 the thirſty months thou laugh'ſt away, 
The hydra of thy ſpring's reviv'd each day. 

Thy Nile from ſecret ſources moiſtens thee, 

And bids thee merry, tho? Jove angry be. 


UPON THE SAME, ? 


þ (956 conquer'd ivy, Bacchus! now throw down, 
And of this Herb make a far nobler crown. : 
This Herb with Plenty's bounteous current feeds; 
Plenty, which conſtantly itſelf ſucceeds : 

So thy extended guts thy 7 ſwills, 

And it's own 1 pe es 3 fills: 


580 


* Vulgatly called alſo Roſa Solis. 
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So at Jove's table gods the goblet drain, 
But ſtraight with nectar it grows full again. 

Nor do the cups the Phrygian ſtripling need 

To fill them, each is his own Ganymede. 

SO in the heart that double luſty bowl, 

(In which the ſoul itſelf drinks life and ſoul) _ 
That heav'nly bowl, made by an heav'nly hand, 
With purple nectar always crown'd does ſtand : 
Of what ſhe ſpends Nature ne'er feels the lack, 
What one throws out, another brings it back. 
Bleſs'd Plant ! brimful of moiſture radical ! 

No wonder thou the ſpirits, left they fall, 
Support*ſt, or that conſumptive bodies you, 

And the firm limbs, bind with a laſting glue 
Or that life's lamp, which ready is to die, 
With ſuch vivacious oil you can ſupply : 

No wonder to the lungs thou grateful art, 

Thy conſtant waters feed that ſpongy part. 

You Venus alſo loves, for:tho* you're wet, 
Your inſide, like your outfide, is burnt with heat. 
Theſe are Luſt's elements; of heat ſhe makes 

A ſoul, and moiſture for her body takes. 
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SOWBREAD.* 


| Jo dropping bloody noſe you gently bind, 
| But looſen the cloſe hemorrhoids behind; 

| And *tis but nat*ral that who ſhuts the fore 
Should at the ſame time open the back door. 


| | UPON THE SAME. 


Vos how with pride the grov'ling potherb ſwells, 
And ſaucily the gen'rous vine repels : 

Her, that great emp*rors oft in triumph drew, 

A baſe unworthy Colewort does ſubdue : 


F 
| 
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„ The Colewort is ſaid to kill the vine, and is itſelf Killed by Bla. 
_ this Herb, Nai 
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SOWBREAD. 


But tho? o'er that the wretch victorious be, 

It cannot ſtand,. puiſſant Plant! near thee: 

For meat to med' cines ſtill muſt give the place, 

That feeds diſeaſes, which away theſe chaſe. 

You bravely men and other Plants outvie, 

Who no kind office do until they die. 

Thy virtues thou, yet living, do'ſt impart, 

And ev'n to thy own garden phyſic art. 4 
Tho? on me Greece beſtow'd a graceful name, 

Which well the figure of my leaves became, 

Th' apothecaries have a new one found, 

(Dull knaves ! that hate the very Greek word's ſound) 

And from a naſty ſow (whole very name 

Stinks on my tongue) have ſtigmatiz'd my fame: 

But I to them more than to ſwine give bread ; 

They are the hogs by my large bounty fed.. 


UPON THE SAME. 


M. virtue dries all ulcerous running ſores, 
And native ſoftneſs to the ſkin reſtores : 

My pow'r hard tumours cannot, if I liſt, | 
Either with water or with fire reſiſt. 

Of ſcars, by burning caus'd, I clear the face, 
Nor let ſmallpox the countenance diſgrace. 
My conqu'ring hand pimpgenets cannot ſhun, 
Nor blackiſh. yellow ſpots the face o'errun : 
Morphew departs, and out each freckle flies,. 
Tho? from our god himſelf they had their riſe. 
Nor leave I ought upon the cheeks of laſſes, 
To make 'em ſhy of looking in their glaſſes : 
Nor doubt I but that ſex much thanks will give,. 
For that the pangs. of childbirth I relieve.. 


UPON THE SAME. 


I. my fire that falſe gold, the jaundice, I 
Conſume (true gold ſcarce does more injury): 
Black blood, at my command, the back-way flows ; 


Naſty itſelf, thro? naſty holes it goes. 
: D 2 | Choler 
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Choler and phlegm, yellow and white, I drain, 
They wear the dear metal's colours both in vain. 
All meteors from the eyes I drive away, 

And whatſoe*er obſcures the ſmall world's day. 

I of the gout remove the very ſeed, 

And all the humours which that torment breed. 


Thorns, ſplinters, nails, I draw, who wond'ring ſtand | 


How they could ſo come forth without an hand. 

This is the leaſt: all poiſons I expel, | 
And Death force thence, where it was like to dwell. 
Infants that know not what it is to live, 

Before they're wretched from the womb I drive. 

Oh, Heav*ns! ſays th' ign'rantamaz*d world, what's this: 
Is't a diſtemper to be borne? Yes, *tis; 

For if we make a true account, *tis more 

Advantage life to hinder than reſtore, 


 DUCKS'-MEAT. 


A LUSTY frog a duck ſwears. is ſuch meat 
(Fatten'd by me) as Jove himſelf may eat; 

And if the learn'd Apicius knew that diſh, _ 
He'd hungry grow, tho? dead, and life would wiſh. 
By this our value's in ſome meaſure ſhewn ; 

But I'm not born to fatten ducks alone, 

Nor o'er green ponds did Nature carpets ſtrow, 
That ſhe to ſlimy frogs good-will might ſhew. 
From me great benefits all the world muſt own, 
Tho? long time hid, they're many yet unknown. 
In a ſmall ring the wits of learned men. 

Run, and the ſame, confin'd, trace o'er again. 
The Plants which Nature thro? the univerſe 

In various ſhapes and colours does diſperſe, 


Why ſhould I mention? this their 1gn'rance ſhews, 


That ev'n of me mankind ſo little knows: 
Something they do, and more I would reveal, 
Which Phœbus and the Fates bid me conceal : 
But this I'll tell you; dry blue cankers I 

And choleric fire of hot St. Anthony, 

Do ſoon extinguiſh, and all other flames, 
Whatever are their natures or their names. 
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My native cold and wat'ry temper ſhew 
Who my chill parent is, and where I grow: 
Thus when the water in the joints enclos'd 
Bubbles, by pain and natural heat oppos'd, 
The boiling caldron my ſtrong virtue rules, 
And ſprinkled with my dew the fury cools. 


ROSEMARY. 
\ Touching the Bite of the Tarantula. 


3 Arachne ! who ſpin'ſt all the day, 
Nor to Minerva will't ev'n yet give way; 
Whilſt thy own bowels thou to lawn doſt weave, 
What pleaſure canſt thou from ſuch pains receive? 
Why thy ſad hours in ſuch baſe deeds doſt ſpill, . 
Or do things ſo ridiculonſly ill? 
Why doſt thou take delight to ſtop our breath, 
Or act the ſerious ſports of cruel Death? £ 
Whom thou ſcarce toucheſt ſtraight to rave he's found, 
He raves altho' he hardly feels thy wound. 
One atem of thy poiſon in the veins 
Dominion ſoon o'er all the body gains; 11 
Within upon the ſoul herſelf it preys, f 1 
Which it diſtracts a thouſand cruel ways: 
One's filent, whilſt another roars aloud; 7 
He's fearful, th' other fights with th' gazing crowd: 
This cries, and this his ſides with laughter ſhakes, . 
A thouſand habits this ſame fury takes; 
But all with love of dancing are poſſeſs'd, 
All day and night they dance, and never reſt ; 
As ſoon as muſic from truck ſtrings rebounds, 
Or the full pipes breathe forth their magic ſounds, 
The ſtiff old woman ſtraight begins a round, 
And the lethargic ſleeper quits the ground : 
The poor lame fellow, tho? he cannot prance 
So nimble as the reſt, he hops a dance : 
The old man, whom this merry poiſon fires, 
Satyrs themſelves with dancing almoſt tires. - 
To ſuch a ſad frenetic dance as this 
A Syren, ſure, the fitteſt minſtrel is. 
D 3 Cruel 
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Cruel diſtemper! thy wild fury proves 
Worſt maſter of the revels which it loves: 
When this ſad Pyrrhic meaſure they begin, 

Ah! what a weight hangs on their hearts within. 
Tell me, Phyficians ! which way ſhall I eaſe 
Poor mortals of this ſtrange unknown diſeaſe ? 
For me may Phcebus never more protect 
(Whoſe godhead you and I ſo much reſpe&) 
If I know any more (to tell-you true) 
Whence this dire miſchief ſprings,” than one of you: 
But to the heart (you know it} and the brain, 
Thoſe diſtant provinces in which I reign, _ 

(To you, my Friends! I no falſe ſtories feign) 
Auxiliary troops of ſpirits I a 

Send, and the camp with freſh recruits ſupply. 
Many kind Plants befides me to the war | 
| Attend, nor bluſh that under me they ſoldiers are. 
| The merry Baum and Rue which ſerpents kills, 
Cent'ry and Saffron, from Cilician hills, 

And thou, kind Birthwort'! whoſe auſpicious name 
From thy good deeds to teeming women came; 

The kind Pomegranate alſo does engage, 
With her bright arms, and my dear ſiſter Sage. 
Berries of Laurel, Myrtle, Tamariſk, ö 

Ivy nor Juniper are very briſk : 

Lavender and ſweet Marjoram march away 
Southernwood and Angelica don't ftay : 

Plantain, the Thiſtle which they Bleſſed call, 

And uſeful Wormwood, in their order fall; 

Then Carrot, Aniſe, and white Cumin ſeed, 

With Gith, that pretty, chaſte, black rogue, proceed: 
Next Vipers'-graſs, a Plant but lately known, 

And Tormentil, and Roſes red, full blown; 

To which I Garlic may, and Onions join; 

All theſe to fight I lead; go, give the ſign. 

With indignation I am vex'd, and hate 

Soft muſic that great praiſe ſhould arrogate, 

Poets will ſay, tis true (they're giv'n to lie) 
Willing their miſtreſs ſo to gratify ; 

But food I fay it does, not phyfic, prove 

To madmen, (witneſs all that are in love!) 1 5 
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MINT. 


She to a ſhort-liv'd folly does ſupply 

Conſtant additions of new vanity ; 

And here (to ſhow her wit and courage too) 
Flatters the tyrant whom he ſhould {ubdue. 

It is the greateſt part of the diſeaſe 

That ſhe does ſo immoderately pleaſe ; 

*Tis part of the diſeaſe, that ſo they throw 
And toſs themſelves, which does for phyſic go; 
This plague itſelf is plagu'd ſo night and day, 
That, tir'd with labour, it flies quite away. 

I alſo lend an hand to eaſe her grief, 

When from her own ſtrength Nature ſeeks relief. 
'Tis ſomething that I do; but truly I 

Think the diſeaſe is it's own remedy. 


MINT. 


g my advice, Men ! and no riddles uſe; 
Why wo'n't you rather to ſpeak plainly chuſe ? 
If you're afraid your ſecrets ſhould be told, 


Your tongues you (that's the ſureſt way) may hold. 


Why ſhould we Senſe, with barbarous cruelty, 
Put to the rack, to make it tell a lie? 

Of this juſt reaſon I have to complain ; 

Old dubious ſaws long ſince my fame do ſtain. 
How many ill conjectures grounded are 

On this, that I muſt ne'er be ſet in war“. 

'The reader of a thing obſcure will be 
Inclin'd to carp, and to take liberty : | 
Hence one ſays Mint Mars does entirely hate, 
And Mint to Venus alſo is ingrate, 

Mars loves as well to get as to deſtroy 
Mankind, the booty of his fierce employ. 
Mint from the ſeed all ſeminal virtue takes, 
And of briſk men dull frigid eunuchs makes. 
And then (to make the ſpreading error creep 
Farther and farther ſtill) they hear T keep 


ſpirits, and exciting the ſtomach. 


Their 

* Ariſtotle gave the world a rule, Neither eat Mint nor plant it in 
time of war; which being variouſly underſtood by his followers, the 
ſaid Herb does, in his ſpeech, make out that it can with no ſenſe be 
interpreted to it's diſhonour, by telling her virtues in cheering the 
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Their milk from thick*nings ; but how this I do 
I'll tell you on theſe terms alone, that you 
Shall me before reſolve how firſt-you gain 
Notions of things, then how you them retain, 
This I dare boldly ſay, the fire of love 
With genial heat I gently do improve; 
Tho? conſtantly the noble human ſeed 
That ſacred lamp with vital oil does feed: 
For what to Venus e'er will faithful ſeem, 
If heat itſelf an en'my you eſteem ? 
Whether I know her Proſerpine can tell, 
I by my puniſhment am clear'd too well. 
Beſides, nought more the ſtomach reQifies, 
Or ftrengthens the digeſtive faculties, | 
Such, ſuch a Plant, that feeds the am*rous flame, 
If Venus love not, ſhe is much to blame; 
And with ingratitude the ſeed I may 
Charge, if to me great thanks it do not pay. 
But other cauſes others have aſſign'd, 
Who make the reaſon which they cannot find. 
They ſay wounds, if I touch them, bleed anew, 
And I wound wounds themſelves ; tie very true; 
For I a dry aftringent pow'r retain, 
By which all ulcers of their gore I drain: 
I bloody-fluxes ſtop; my virtue's ſure. 
The wounds that Nature's ſelf has made to cure: 
On bites of ſerpents and mad dogs I ſeize, 
And them (war's hurts are ſlight) I heal with eaſe. 
I ſcarce dare mention that.from galling I, 
If in the hand Pm borne, preſerve the thigh. 
D'ye laugh? laugh on, fo I with laughter may. 
Requite the ſcandals which on me you lay; 
Of which ſome I omit, and the true cauſe 
Of all will tell, (and then ſhe made a pauſe.) 
Tho? I abhor my ſorrows to recall, 
(And here the tears down her green cheeks did fall) 
I did not always in your gardens grow, 
But once a comely virgin's face could ſhow. 
Black tho? I was, (Cocytus was my fire) 
Yet beauty had to kindle am'rous fire. 
\ Left any one ſhould think this is a lie, 
Ovid will tell you ſo as well as I. 
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MINT. 


My father had a pleaſant ſhady grove, 

Where he perpetually to walk did love; 

There — yew and fun' ral cypreſs grow, 
Whoſe melancholy greens no Winter know, 
With other trees whoſe looks their ſorrow ſhow. 
Here Pluto ( Jove of th” infernal throne) 

Saw me as I was walking all alone : 

He ſaw me and was pleas'd ; for his deſire 

At any face, or white or black, takes fire. 

Ah! if you knew him but ſo well as I, 

He's an unſatiable deity : 

He never ſtands a tender maid to woo, 

But cruelly by violence falls to. 

He caught me, tho? I fled till out of breath 

I was; I thought he would have been my death, 
What could I do? his ſtrength was far above 
Mine; he the ſtrength has of his brother Jove. 
In ſhort, me to a ſecret cave he led, 

And there the rav'ſher got my maidenhead ; 
But in the midſt of all his wickedneſs, 

(How it fell out the poets don't expreſs, 

Nor can you think that I, poor creature, well 
The cauſe, at ſuch @ time as that, could tell) 
Lo! Proſerpine, his wife, came in, and found 
My wretched limbs all proſtrate on the ground. 
She no excuſe would hear, nor me again 

Let riſe ; but ſaid, there fix'd I ſhould remain. 
She ſpake, and ſtraight my body I perceiv'd 


(Each limb diſſoly d) of all it's ſtrength bereav'd : 


My veins are all ſtraight rooted in the earth, 
(From whence my ruddy talk receives it's birth) 
A bluſhing. crown of flow'rs adorn my head, 
My leaves are jagged, of a darkiſh red; 

And ſo a lovely bed of Mint I make 

In the ſame poſture that ſhe did me take. 
But the infernal raviſher my fate 
(Twould move a devil) did commiſerate ; 
And his reſpect for what I was to ſhow, 

Great virtue on my leaves he did beſtow : 
Rich qualities to humble me he gave, 

Of which my fragrant ſmells the leaſt I have. 
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All this the Ancients underſtood was true, 
And thence their great religious caution grew: 3 
They thought me ſacred to th? Infernal King, 32 
And that *twas ominous for me to ſpring 5 
In times of death and danger, nor would let 

Me in the midſt of war and blood be ſet: 

But they miſtaken were; for I take care 

That others be not caught in his ſtrong ſnare, | 
Nor paſs the Stygian lake without grey hair. 


MISSELTOE, 


* 
\ y ELCOME, thrice welcome, ſacred Miſſeltoe! 
The greateſt gift Teutates “ does beſtow : 
With more religion Druid prieſts invoke 
Thee, than thy ſacred ſturdy fire the oak: 
Raiſe holy altars from the verdant ground, 
And ftrow your various flowrs all around; | 
Next let the prieſt, when to the gods he's paid 
All due devotion, and his or*ſons made, 
Cloth'd all in white, by the attendants be 
With hands and necks rais'd to the ſacred tree; 
Where, that he may more freely it receive, 
Let him firſt beg the ſhrub*s indulgent leave, 
And when he's cut it with a golden hook, 
Let the expecting crowd, that upward look, 
Array'd in white, the falling treaſure meet, 
And catch it in a pure, clean, ſnowy ſheet ; 
Then let two ſpotleſs bulls before him lie, 
And with their grateful blood the altars dye ; 
Which when you' ve done, then feaſt, and dance, and ſing, 
And let the wood with their loud voices ring. 
Such honour had the Miſſeltoe, which hate 
And envy to it did in gods create. 
'Th* Egyptian temples do not louder ſound, 
When there again, the adored heifer's found; 
Nor did ſhe ſeem leſs majeſty to wear | 
(If any tree there Miſſeltoe did bear) = 
. 4 en 


* Teutates and Heſus were the two greateſt gods of the Ganls, 


MISSELTOE. 


When in Dodona's grove upon an oak . 
She grew, that in it's hollow oracles ſpoke ; 
For this one Plant the Ancients, above all i 
Protectreſs of their life did think and call; 
She only from the earth loaths to be born, | 
And on the meaner ground to tread thinks ſcorn ; 

Nor did ſhe from prolific matter come, 

But, like the world, from Nothing's fruitful womb : 
Others are ſet, and grow by human care, 

Her leaves the product of mere Nature are; 

Hence ſerpents ſhe of their black ſtings diſarms, 

And baffles (man's we oY magic charms ; 
Beſides all other kinds of maladies 

(How numberleſs, alas !) that on us ſeize. 

Nor wonder that all other ills it beats, 

Since the“ Herculean ſickneſs it defeats ; 

Than which none more chimera-like appears, 

One part of it is dead, the other raves and tears. 
This monſter ſhe ſubdues, hence *twas believ'd 
(Aud truly tho? *twas falſe, it was receiv'd 

On no bad grounds) that leſſer monſters ſhe 

Could make the trophies of her victory. 

The Ancients thought ſo in the infancy 

O' tt? world, they then knew nought of fallacy : 

Nor was ſhe then omg 56 only to defend 5 


And guard life's fort, but life itſelf to lend, 

Ev'n the womb's fruitful ſoil t' improve and mend: 

For what ſoil barren to that Plant can be, 

Which without ſeed has it's nativity ? 

Or what to her cloſe ſhut and lock'd can ſeem, 

That makes th* obdurate oak's hard entrails teem ? 
ng⸗ That from a tree comes forth in pangs and pain, 

Like the Athenian goddeſs from Jove's brain? 

But if that's true, which ancient bards have writ, 

(For tho' they're ancient bards J queſtion it) 

I wonder not that Miſſeltoe's fo kind 

To us, fince her the ties of Nature bind : 

For men of old (if you'll believe *twas ſo) 


Born out of oaks, were the firſt Miſſeltoe. 
hen | 


CELANDINE. 


* The falling-ſickneſs. 
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CELANDINE®. 


Ver how the yellow gall the delug'd eyes, 
And ſaffron-jaundice, the whole viſage dyes ! 
The colour which on gold we think ſo fair, 
That hue which moſt adorns the treſſed hair, 
When, like a tyrant it unjuſtly gains 
Another's throne, and there uſurping reigns, 
It frightful grows, and far more ig lacks 
|| Than, with their ſaddle-noſes, duſky blacks ? 
1 So, I ſuppoſe, to the gods? eyes the ſoul 

| O ch miſer looks as yellow and as foul : 

| 


For if with gold alone the ſoul's inflam'd, 
It has th” aurigo from the metal nam'd. 
This the almighty gods can only cure, 
And reaſon, more than Herbs, our minds ſecure, 
But th? outward jaundice does our help implore, 
When with gall-floods the body's dy'd all o'er. 

I cannot tell what others do, but I | 

— Give to that jaundice preſent remedy; 
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Nor do I raſhly undertake the cure, 

: I an aſſiſtant have that makes me ſure, 

At Nature's own patent gives me my command; 

i See, here's her own ſign manual, here's her hand: 
Thro' leaves, and ſtalk, and roots themſelves, it goes, 
The yellow blood thro? my whole body flows: _ 
Whoever me diſſes would think, nay ſwear, 
O*erflown with gall I ſick o' the jaundice were: 
Meantime my ſkin all o'er 1s freſh and green, 

And colour good, as in an Herb you've ſeen. 


_.UPON THE SAME, 


Fi 6 thouſand bleſſings may the gods beſtow 
Upon thee, tuneful Swallow ! and ne'er ſhow 
They bear the leaſt reſentment of that crime 
Which thou haſt ſuffer'd for ſo long a time : 


For 


„A decoQtion hereof with white - wine and aniſe-ſeeds, is ſaid to be 
excellent againſt the jaundice, Matthiolus ſays it will cure the ſame, 
being applied to the ſoles of the feet. 
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For that the uſe of a choice Plant thou'ſt taught, 
Which ne'er before blind“ man had ſeen or fought. 
Of thee large rent now. ev*ry houſe receives 
For th' neſts which they to thee let under th” eaves. 
The painted Spring's whole train on thee attend, 
Yet nought thou ſeeſt which thou canſt more commend : 
For this it is that makes thee all things ſee, 
This plant a ſpecial fayour has for thee: _ | 
When thou com'ſt th' others come; that won't ſuffice ; 
At thy return away this with thee flies: 
Yet we to it muſt more engagements own ; 
»Tis a ſmall thing to heal the eyes alone; 
Ten thouſand torments of our life it cures, 
From which good Fortune you, bleſs'd Birds! ſecures: 
The gripes by its approach it mitigates, , 
And tortures of an aching tooth abates : : 
The golden jaundice quickly it defeats, 
And with gilt arms at his own weapons beats ; 
Jaundice, which Morbus regius they call 
From a king, but falſely ; *tis tyrannical, 
Foul ulcers, too, that from the body bud, 
This dries and drains of all their putrid blood. 
A gaping wound's one lip, like any brother, 
Approaches nearer and ſalutes the other. 
Nor do thy ſhankers now, foul Luſt! remain, 
But all thy ſhelling ſcabs rub off again. 
The burning cancer, and the tetter, fly, 
Whilſt all hot, angry, red biles, fink and dry. 
Diſeaſes paint wears off, and places where 
The Sun once printed kiſſes, diſappear : 
Purg'd of all blemiſhes, the ſmiling face 
Is cleaner far, and ſmoother, than it's glaſs. 
Kind friend to th? eyes ! who gives not only fight, 
But with it alſo objects that delight: | 
She may be ſeen, as well as come to ſee, 
Whatever woman's doubly bleſs'd by thee; 
The gaudy Spring by thy approach is known, 
And blooming beauties thy arrival own. 
E ROCKET. 


The extraordinary faculty of this Herb in healing the eyes is 
faid to haye been found out by the Swallow, who cures it's young 
therewith, It removes pains in the belly, eaſes the tooth-ach, is 
good in the jaundice, &c. | 
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ROCKET“. 


8 who in ſacred wedlock coupled are, 
(Where all joys lawful, all joys ſeemly are) 
Be not ſhy to eat of my leaves heartily, 
They do not hunger only ſatisfy, 

They?ll be a banquet to you all the night, 
On them the body chews with freſh delight. 
But you ! chaſte lads and pirls, that lie alone, 
And none of love's enjoyments yet have known, 
Take care, and ſtand aloof, if you are wile, 
Touch not this Plant, Venus her ſacrifice; - 
I bring a poiſon for your modeſties. | 
In my graſs, like a ſnake, blind Cupid lies, 
And with my juice his deadly weapons dyes. 
'The god of Gardens no Herb values more, 
Or courts, preſents, or does himſelf devour. 
This is the reaſon, hot Priapus ! why 

(As I ſuppoſe) you itch ſo conſtantly. 

And that your arms till ready are to do 
The wicked buſineſs that you put em to. 
Let him who love would ſhun from me-remove, 
Says Naſo, that Hippocrates 4n love: 

Yet to his table I was duly ſerv'd, 

Who me, choice dainty ! to himſelf reſery'd. 
Prove that from love he ever would be free, 
More chaſte than Lettuce Ill conſent to be. 
The praiſe of chaſtity let others keep, 
And gratify the widow'd bed with ſleep ; 
Action's my taſk, bold lovers to engage, 
And to precipitate the ſportive rage. 
Frankly I own my-nature, I delight 

In love unmix*d and reſtleſs appetite. 

From curing maladies I ſeek no fame 
(Tho? ev'n for that I might put in my claim) 
Fuel I bring that pleaſure may not ceaſe: 
Take that from life, and life is a diſeaſe. 
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* Rocket is hot and dry in the third degree, of a contrary nature 
to Lettuce, a friend to Venus and her affairs. See Plin. lib, xx. 13: 
for it's medicinal virtues. | 8 5 
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If thas you like me, make me your repaſt, 

I would not gratify a Stoic's taſte. 

If morals groſs and crude be your delight, 
Marſh-weeds can beſt oblige your appetite. 

Go from my Book, foul bawd of Pleaſure ! go, 
(For what have I, lewd Bawd ! with thee to do?) 
From theſe chaſte Herbs and their chaſte poet flee; 
Us thou offend'ſt, and we're aſham'd of thee. 
With ſuch a proſtitute to come in view, 

Chaſte matrons think a ſin and ſcandal too: 
Bluſhes pale Water-lilies? cheeks o'erſpread,. 

To be with thee in the ſame volume read, 

Who {till the ſad remembrance does retain 


How, when a nymph“, in thee ſhe gorg'd her bane; . 


That very night to Alcides? arms betray'd, 

Thro? thy deceitful force, the yielding maid. 

While I but mention thee (who would believe?) 

And but thy image in my thoughts conceive, 

Thro? all my bones I felt thy lightning move, 

The ſure forerunner of approaching Love. 

With this, of old, he us'd t' attack my ſenſe, 

Before the dreadful fight he did commence : 

But love and luſt I now alike deteſt, 

My Muſe and mind with nobler themes poſſeſs'd. 

Laſcivious Plant! ſome other poet find, 

For Ovid's or Catullus? verſe defign'd, 

For thou in mine ſhalt have no place at all, 

Or in the liſt of pois'nous Herbs-ſhalt fall. 

The flames of Luft of fuel have no need; 

His appetite without thy ſauce can feed. 

Love, in our very diet, finds his way, 

And makes the guards that ſhould defend betray. 

Our other ills permit our Herbs to cure, 

Venus ! who plague'enough in thee endure : 

Thoſe Plants which Nature made of ſex devoid, 

Improperly are in thy work employ'd: - 

Yet Venus, too, much f{kill'd in impious arts, 

Theſe * aids to her own uſe converts. 

Who'd think green Plants, with conſtant dew ſupply'd, 

(Life's friends defign'd) ſuch mortal flame ſhould hide? 
E 2 What 


* See Water-Lily. 
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What wonder, therefore, if, when monarchs feaſt, 
Luſt is of Luxury the conſtant gueſt ? 


When he * who with the herd on herbage fed, 
Could find her lurking in the verdant bed. 


Pythagoras. 
8 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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PLANTS. . 


BOOK II. 


OF HERBS. 


— — 


Tanſtated by N. O. 


N * 
G * holy myſteries now begin; 
Hence, all you Males ! for you it is a fin 
One moment in this hallow'd place to ſtay, 
You gibing Males! who no devotion pay: 
Into the female ſecrets do not pry, 
Or them at leaſt pretend you don't deſcry: 
*Tis rude that ſex t' inſpect too narrowly, _ 
Whoſe outſide with ſuch beauty treats the eye. 
Auſpicious glory of th* enlighten'd ſky, 
More ſacred than thy brother's deity, . 
With thy whole horns, kind Luna! favour me, 
And let thy creſcent face look luckily, 
Thee many names and offices adorn ; 
By thy kind aid poor tender babes are born ;+ 
Thou eaſeſt women when their labour's hard, 
And the womb's vital gates you, Jana, guard, 
The menſtruous courſes you bring down, and them 
Changing, convert into a milky ſtream. 


* This book treating only of female plants, is dedicated to Cybele, 
at whoſe myſteries no man ought to be preſent. | 

+ The moon is called Lucina, the goddeſs of Midwifery ; and 
Jana, as the ſun, Janus; and Mena, as ſhe is the goyerneſs of wo- 
men's menſtruous courſes. 5 | 
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Women, inconftant as the ſea, you bind 
To rules; both flow according to thy mind. - 
Oh! may the riv*lets of my fancy glide 
By the ſame ſecret force which move the tide : 
Be thou the midwife to my teeming brain, 
And let it fruitful be, as Res from pain. 
It was the time when April decks the year, 
And the glad fields in pompous. garbs appear, 
That the recruited Plants now leave their beds, 
And at the Sun's command dare ſhew their heads. 
How pleas'd they are the heav*ns again to ſee ! 
And that from Winter's fetters they are free 
The world around, and ſiſters whom they love, 
They view; ſuch objects ſure their ſmiles muſt move. 
Straight their great work the diligent nation ply, 
And bus*neſs mind amidf their luxury, _. | 
Each one contends, with all her might and main, 
Each day an . verdant crown to gain; 


— 
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Each one does leaves with beauteous flow'rs produce, 
And haſtens to be fit for human uſe. _ 
Equip'd, they make no ſtay, but, one and all, 
Intent upon th” affair, a council call. 

Each tribe (for there are many) as of old 

Their cuſtom was, a ſeparate council hold. | 
They're near a thouſand tribes ; their minutes well 
An hundred clerk-like tongues can ſcarcely tell ; 
Nor could I know them (for they don't reveal 
Their ſacred acts, but cautiouſly conceal) 
Had not my Laurel told me (whoſe tribe's name 
The Female's ſtyl'd) which ſummon'd thither came: 
The ſecrets of the houſe ſhe open laid, 

Telling how each Herb Tae and what it ſaid, . 

Ye gentle, florid part of human kind! 

(To you and not to men I ſpeak) pray mind 

My words, and them moft ſtedfaſtly believe, 

Which from the Delphic Laurel you receive. 

"Twas midnight (whilſt the moon, at full, ſhone bright, 
And her cheeks ſeem'd to ſwell with moiſten'd light) 

When on their looſen'd roots the Plants that grow 
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In th' Oxford Gardens did to council go, ty 
And ſuch, I mean, as ſuccour women's pains ; $ 


'T hey 


. 


Orpheus, you'd think, had mov'd them by his ſtrains. 
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They met upon a bed, neat, ſmooth, and round, | 
And Jof ſat in order on the grouna. 
Mug wort firſt took her place, (at that time ne | 
The Preſident of the Council chane'd to'be) © 
Birthwort, her predeceſſor i in the chair, 
Next ſat, whoſe virtues breeding women ſhare; 
Then Baum,: with ſmiles and "leafure i in her — 6 
Without regard to dignity, took place; % Net, 
Thyme, Sav'ry, Wormwood, which looks ruggedly, 
*Sparagus, Southernwood, both he and ſhe*, 
And Crocus , too, glad ſtill foft maids to cheer, 
Once a ſad lover, me 7 does appear; 0 
And thou, Amaracus 11 who a trifling ill ** 
Didſt mburn, when thou the fragrant box didſt ſpill 
Of ointment in this place, now far more ſweet 
Than the occaſion of thy death doſt meet; 
There Lilies with red Peon's find a room, 
And purple Violets the place perfume; 
SL Yea, noiſome Devil's-turdg, becauſe ſhe knows 
Her worth, into that ſweet Aſſembly goes; 
The milky Lettuce, too, does thither move, 
And Water-lily, tho? a foe to love; | 
Sweet Ladies-glove with ſtinking Horehound come, 
And kind Germander, which relieves the womb ; 
Poley and Calamint, which on mountains dwell, 
But againſt froſt and ſnow are guarded well; 
Next vital Sage, well join'd with wholeſome Rue, 
And F — nam' d from it's ſplendid hue; 
Then Hartwort (much more grateful to the deer 
Than Dittany) with Wild- carots, enters there; 
Conſound and Plantain, frugal Herbs are they, 
. Who all things keep ſafe under lock and key; 
And Maſterwort, whoſe name dominion wears, 
With her who an Angelic title bears; 
Lavender, Corn-roſe, Pennyroyal ſat, 5 
And that which cats eſteem ſo delicate; ; / 
| After 
* Lavender-cotton. 


Þ i. e. Saffron. 8 ws x bby Wed or res hd wa 
turned into ſaffron. 


t A boy, who ſpilt a box of ſweet ointment, and was turned into 
Sweet - Marjoram. 


ains. Ea dog taſtes it, he will run mad,  Plin- 
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There ſcarlet 
Drawing a train of it's long root behind; 


After awhile, ſlow- pac'd, with much ado, | 
Ground-pine, with her ſhort legs, crept thither too; 
Behind the reſt Camomile could not ſtay, 

Thro? ſtones and craggy rocks ſhe cut her way; 
From Spaniſh woods the wholeſome Vett'ny “ came, 
The only glory of the Vettons' name; 


Minerva's Plant did likewiſe thither hie, 


And was 3 to Mercury; 
adder, too, a place did find, 


Thither at laſt, too, Dittany did repair, 
Half-ſtarv'd, and griev'd to leave the Cretan air; 
With her the bold ſtrong Sowbread came along, 
And hundreds more, in ſhort, to them did throng: 
Many, beſides, from th' Indies croſs'd the main, 
Plants that of our chill clime did much complain; 
But Oxford's fame thro? both the Indies told, 
Eas'd all their cares, and warm'd the nipping cold. 
The Pigmy and Gigantic ſons 0? th Wood 1 55 
Betwixt all theſe in equal ſpaces ſtood, 
Spreading their verdant glories round above, 


Which did delight and admiration move. 


The ſcarlet Oak, that worms for fruit brings forth, 
Which the Heſperian fruit exceed in worth, 

Was there, good women's maladies to eaſe, 

And ſprains, which we as truly call diſeaſe ; 

Her treacherouſly the Ivy does embrace, 
And kills the tree with kindneſs in her face ; 
Hardly in nobler ſcarlet clad, the Roſe, 


The envy of thoſe ſtately berries grows; 


Near which the Birch her rigid arms extends, 

And Savin, which kind finners much befriends ; 
Next them the Beech, with limbs ſo ſtrong and large, 
With the Buſh purchas'd at ſo ſmall a charge; 

Nor did the golden Quince herſelf conceal, 


Or Myrrh, whoſe wounds diſtemper'd mortals heal; 
Laſtly (ye Plants! whom I forget to name, 


Excuſe me) Juniper, too, thither came, 


And Laurel, ſacred to the ſons of Fame: 132 
| uc 


* Betony, called Vettonica, from a 2 of Spain, that firſt 
ad Icore. 6 


found it out, and are memorable only on 
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Such rev'rend heads did the green Senate fill, 

The night was calm, all things were huſh'd and till ; 
Each Plant, with liſt'ning leaves, ſtood mute to hear 
Their Pres'dent ſpeak, and theſe her dictates were. 


MUGWORT [THE PRESIDENT] BEGINS. 


A long cold, grave Matrons! in this place, 
For the good of our's (I hope) and human race, 
This ſacred Garden we, whilſt others ſleep, 
Bleſs'd April's ſacred nights come here to keep. 
Our thanks to thee, great father-Sun ! we pay, 
And to thee, Luna! for thy nurſing ray, 
Who the bright witneſs art of what we fay. 
But the ſhort moments of our liberty - 
| (Who fetter'd at daybreak again muſt lie) 
Let us improve, and our affairs attend, 
Nor feſtal hours, like idle mortals, ſpend. 
'Tis fit at this time we ſhould truly live, 
When winter us of half our life deprive. 
Come then, from uſeful pains make no delay, 
Winter will give you too much time to play. 
How many foes Jove has to you aſſign'd, | 
And what a taſk you in the conqueſt find, 
By numerous and great fatigues you've try'd, 
And to th” oppreſs'd kind aid have oft ſupply'd. 
You're gen'rous, noble, Female Plants! nor ought 
The glory of your ſex cheap to be bought: 
The 2 — you muſt wage again, 
Which will as long as teeming wombs remain: 
But that to war you may ſecurer go, 4 00 
'Tis fit the foe's and your own ſtrength you know. 
Call the bright Moon to witneſs what you fay, | 
Whilſt each ſuch tribute to their country pay: 
Let each one willingly both teach and learn, 
Nor let that move their envy or their ſcorn. 
And firſt, I think, upon the menſtruous ſource, 
My conſtant taſk, *tis fit we ſhould diſcourſe; 
From what orig*nal ſpring that Nilus goes, 
+ a Or by what influx it ſo oft oferflows; _ 


What 
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What will reſtrain, and what drive on the tide, 
And what goods or what miſchiefs in it glide : 
See you it's ſecret myſteries diſcloſe, 
A thing ſo weighty tis no ſhame t' expoſe. 

She ſpake, the reſt began, and hotly all 

(As ſcholars uſe) upon the bus'neſs fall. 
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PENNYROYAL. 


F IR8T: Pennyroyal, to advance her fame, 

(And from her mouth a grateful odour came) 

Tells 'em, they ſay, how many ills that ſource 

Threatens, whene'er it ſtops it's purple courſe : 

That foggy dulneſs in the limbs attends, 

And under it's own weight the body bends. 

Things ne'er ſo pleaſant once now will not pleaſe, 

And life itſelf becomes a mere diſeaſe : | 

Ulcers and inflammations, too, it breeds, 

And dreadful bloody vomiting ſucceeds. 

The womb now lab'ring ſeems to ſtrive for breath, 

And the ſoul ſtruggles with a ſhort-liv'd death: 

The lungs oppreſs'd hard reſpiration make, 

And breathleſs coughs ſoon all the fabric ſhake : 

Yea, the proud foes the capitol, in time, 

And all the mind's well-guarded towers, climb: 

Hence watchful nights, but frightful dreams proceed, 
And minds that ſuffer true, falſe evils breed. 

Dropſy at laſt the wearied life 0'erflows, 

Which floating from it's ſnipwreck'd veſſel goes. 

How oft, alas! poor, tender, blooming Maids ! 

(Before Love's pow'r their kinder hearts invades) 

Does this ſad malady with clouds o'ercaſt, 

Which all the longing lover's paſſion blaſt?  - 
The face looks green, the ruddy lips grow pale, 
Like roſes tinctur'd by a ſulph*rous — $55.2 4 
To aſhes, coals, and lime, their appetite - 
(A loathſome treat) their ſtomach does invite: 
But *tis a fin to ſay the ladies eat | 
Such things ; thoſe are the vile diſtemper's meat. 
Thus Pennyroyal ſpake, (more paſſionate + 
In words than human voice can e'er relate) 


— 
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Thence thro' a ſmall propontis carried down, 
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At which, they ſay, the whole Aſſembly mov'd, 
Wept o'er the loſs of beauty once belov' d: | 
So that good company, when day returns, | 
The ſetting of the Moon, their miſtreſs, mourns. 
She told the means, too, by what ſecret aid 

That conq'ring ill did all the limbs invade 

Thro' the womb's arteries, ſaid ſhe, it goes, 

And unto all the noted paſſes flows; 

(Whether the womb's magnetic pow'r's the cauſe, 
As the whole body's floods the*kidney draws ; 

Or that the Moon, the queen of fluid things, 
Directs and rules that like the ocean's ſprings) 

But if the gates it finds ſo fortify'd, 

That the due current that way be deny'd, 

It rages and it ſwells; the groſs part ſtays, 

And in the neighb' ring parts dire revels plays, 
Whilſt the more liquid parts does upward riſe, 

And into veins of purer nature flies : 

It taints the roſy 1 as it goes, 

And all the ſoiPs corrupted where it flows: 

The bane it's journey thro? the Cava“ takes, 

And fierce attacks upon the liver makes 
And heart, whoſe right- ſide av'nue it commands, 
Whilſt that for fear amaz'd and trembling ſtands ; 
But the left region ſo well-guarded ſeems, 

That in her walls ſafe ſhe herſelf eſteems: 

Nor ſtops it there, but on the lungs does ſeize, 
Where drawipg breath itſelf grows a diſeaſe : | 
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It makes the port, and takes the left · ſide town. 
What will ſuffice that covetous diſeaſe, 

Which all the heart's vaſt treaſures cannot pleaſe? 
But avarice ſtill craves for more and more, 
And if it all things don't enjoy is poor. 

Th' Aörta it's wild legions next engage, 

Bleſs me! how uncontrol'd in that they rage! 
The diſtant head and heel no ſafety knows, 
Thro*-ev*ry part th? unbounded victor flows; 
But as the blood thro' all the body's us'd 

To run, this plague thro? all the blood's diffus'd. 


— 


* Vena Cava, a large place. 
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They all agreed; for none of them e'er doubt, 
How life in purple circles wheels about: 
That Plant they'd hiſs out of their company, 
Which Harvey's circulation ſhould deny. 


DITTANY. 


| 5 WOE tho? cold winds her lips did cloſe, 

Put on her winter gowh, and up ſhe roſe ; 

For what can hinder Grecian Plants to be 

Rhetorical, when they occaſion ſee ? 

For Pennyroyal painting that diſeaſe, 

Her nice and quainter fancy did not pleaſe, 

She ſpake to what the other did omit, | 

And pleas'd herſelf with her own prating wit. 

If this dire poiſon's force their duller eyes 

Can't ſee whilſt in the body warm it lies, 

Think with yourſelves how it offends the ſenſe, 

When all alone (nay dead) if driven thence : 

Let dogs or men by chance but taſte of it, 

(But on dogs rather let ſuch miſchiefs light) 

M adneſs the tainted ſoul invades within, 

And ſordid leproſy roughcaſts the ſkin ; 

Whilſt panting dogs quite raving mad a 4 

And thirſt for ane. boo the wk _—. 

It tabs an half-man by abortive birth, 

And from the womb (Oh, horrid !) drags it forth. 

Now fancy children born of ſuch baſe blood, 

Which gives the embryo poiſon ſtead of food. 
Nor is this all; for corn and vines, too, know 

It's baneful force, by which fields barren grow. 

A tree, once us'd to bear, it's fruit denies ; 

If young it fades, and if new-born it dies. 

Witneſs the Ivies; ('tis no ſhame) to you 

What good does their med*cinal virtue do? 

Thee alſo, Rue! who all things doſt o'ercome, 

From this ſtrong venom muſt receive thy doom. 

Plants dry and yellow, as in autumn, grow, 

And Herbs as if they had the jaundice ſhew. 

Offended bees with one ſmall touch it drives 

(Tho' murm'ring to be exiled) from their hives : — 
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The wretched creatures leave their golden ſtore, 
And ſweet abodes, which they muſt ſee no more: 
Nor do ſtrong vats their wines within defend, 
Which in their very youth draw to their end: 

But I name things of little eminence ; | 
The warlike ſword itſelf makes no defence ; 
And metals, which ſo oft have won the field, 
To this effeminate diſtemper yield, 
For frequent bloodſhed, blood now vengeance takes, 
And mortal wounds ev'n in the weapons makes. 
Beauty, the thing for which we women love, 

Th' occaſion of keen ſwords does often prove; 

Let then the female-plague thoſe ſwords rebate, 

Yea, ev'n the mem'ry of what's ſo ingrate. 

Maids with proud thoughts, alas! themſelves deceive, 
Whilſt each herſelf a 2 does believe; 


Like tyrants they mi 


uſe the pow'r they have, 


And make their very worſhipper their ſlave: 


But if they truly would conſider things, 


And think what filth each month returning brings, 


(Which now they think ſo faithful and ſo kind) 


If they their cheating glaſſes then would mind, 5 


How beautiful they are they needs muſt find. 
The ſmooth corrupter of their looks they taint, 
Which long and certain ſigns at that time paint; 
Each maid in that ſtil F ſuffers the diſgrace 
Of being pois' ner to her own ſweet face. 
What an unnatural diſtemper's this, 
Which ev'n to their own ſhadows mortal is? 

Thus ſhe, and as much more ſhe was about 
pow a ſhout : 
| the leaves around 
There went an angry, loud, and murm'ring ſound ; 
For they of women's honour tender are, 
Tho? ſhe thereof had ſeem'd to take no care. 


To ſay ; the whole Aſſembly 
Thro' all the boughs and all t 
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PLANTAIN, ox WAYBREAD®. 


; NN «xr Waybread roſe, propt by her ſeven nerves, 
| Who th? honour of a noble houſe preſerves. 
Her nature 1s aſtringent, which great hate 
Of her among blood-letters does create. 
But her no quarrels more than words engage, 
Nor does ſhe ever, hke mad mortals, rage. 
I envy not the praiſes which to you, 
Ye num'rous race of Leachy kind! are due: 
Thwpurple tyrant wiſely you expel, 
And bantſhing ſuch murdering blood do well; 
Proudly he o'er the vital ſpirits reigns, 
And cruely inſults in all the veins : 
Arms he of deadly poiſon bears about, 
And leads of maladies a mighty rout. 
But why ſhould you ſuch vain additions make, 
And ills already great for greater take? 
-. Whilſt you ſo tragically paint the foe, 
More dreadful, but leſs credible they grow. 
| He leſſens, that would raiſe an hero's fame 
4 By lies; falſe praiſes cloud a glorious name. 
1 One Geryon ſlew, (a mighty feat) and he 
q 'Three bodies had; in this I can't agree; 
4 You any monſter eaſily ſubdue, 
But I ſcarce think ſuch monſtrous hes are true. 
Greek poets, Ditt'ny ! you who oft have read, 
Keep up their art of lying tho? they're dead: 
But what their countrymen 4 once ſaid of you 
Pray mind it, for J fear 'tis very true. 
Let that which blaſts the corn a goddeſs be, 
I cannot think her courſes e' er could be 
So hurtful to the grain: and then, I'm ſure, 
A vat of luſty wine 1s more ſecure 
From danger, where a thouſand damſels fit, 
Than 1f one drunken beldam come at it. 
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None, 


oe The many virtues of Plantain are to be read in Pliny and Fer- 
nelius. The old phyſician Themiſon wrote a whole volume concern- ( 
ing them. . 
+ Epeminides Cretenſis ſaid, “ The Cretans were always liars.” 


And fat her down: when ſtraight before em all 
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None, cauſe a taſte of that rank blood they' ve had, 
But for the place from whence it comes run mad. 
Madneſs of dogs moſt certainly it cures, 
As thy own author Pliny us aſſures, 
Whether by women's touch the bee's annoy'd 
I cannot tell; but maids ſhould bees avoid. 
Rue ought to let the fatal blood remain 
Within it's veſſel, and ne'er force the vein, 
If for her pains nought but her death ſhe gain. c * 
Thou, Ivy! too, more careful ought'ſt to be 
Both of thyſelf and thy great deity“. 
But when ſhe ſays ſwords? edges it rebates, 
I could rejoice, methinks, and bleſs the Fates, 
If that be all the miſchief it creates. 0 
I only wiſh a beauty might remain 
Perfect, till that the looking -glaſs would ſtain. 
But I waſte time=——By this ſufficiently 
Theſe Grecian wonders are o*erthrown, that I 
No woman ſee of this dread poiſon die. 

At which the Bramble roſe, (whoſe fluent tongue 
With thorny ſharpneſs arm'd is neatly hung) 
And ſaid, All ſerpents have the gift to be, 
As much as theſe, from their own venom free ; 
Nor would the bafiliſk, whoſe baneful eye 
All other kills, by his own image die. 
This mov'd 'em, and they quaver'd with a ſmile, 
Some wind you would have thought paſs'd by the while; 
For by that Cynic ſhrub great freedom's ſhown, 
Which he by conſtant uſe has made his own. 

Waybread at this took pet, diſpleas'd that ſhe 
By ſuch an one ſhould interrupted be, 


Theſe words the Roſe from her fair lips let fall, 
Whilſt modeſt bluſhes beautify'd her ; why 
Like thoſe in ſpring that blooming flowers grace. 
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os, Cretan Dittany ! who ſach poiſons mix 
(For on my kinſman Wild- roſe I'll not fix) 
| F 2 | With 
* Bacchus, to whom the Ivy is conſecrated. 
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With women's blood, ſee what a ſprightly grace 
And ardent ſcarlet decks their lovely face 
No flower, no, not Flora's ſelf to fight _ = 
Or touch than them appears more ſoft and white ; 
But at the ſame time alſo take a view 
Of man's rough prickly limbs and ruſty hue : 
Yowll ſay with Butchers' Broom ſweet Violets grow, 
And mourn that Lilies ſhould with Brambles go: 
Then let their eyes and reaſon teſtify 
Whether pure veins their purer limbs ſupply. 
You cannot ſay that dying-vat is bad 
From whence a florid colour may be had : 
But this, you'll ſay, committed ſome offence, 
Or the juſt Moon had never driv'n it thence. 
No: you're miſtaken ; it has done no wrong, 
But all the fault lies in it's copious throng :. 
*Tis therefore from the reſt, by the great law 
Of public ſafety, order'd to withdraw. 
So, if a nation to ſuch numbers riſe, 
That them-their native country can't ſuffice, 
To ſeek new lands ſome part of them are ſent, 
And ſuffer, for their country, baniſhment. 
But why does womankind ſo much abound ; 
Oh! think not Nature e'er was laviſh found: 
Nor does ſhe lay up riches to the end | 
(Like prodigals) ſhe more may have to ſpend. 
Whate'er ſhe does is good; what then remains? 
No room for doubt, the thing itſelf explains. 
This bloody vintage, ſee, laſts all the year, 
7: And the freſh chyle duly does life repair : 
4 The preſſes ill with juice ſwell to the brink, 
Of which their fill the hot male-bodies drink 
1 But temperate women ſeem to kiſs the cup, 
g Nor does their heat ſuck all the liquor up. 
* A vital treaſure for great uſes ſhe 
b Lays up, left Nature ſhould a bankrupt be; 
| Leſt both the parents? ſhares of mingled love 
Too little to beget a child ſhould prove; 
Unleſs the mother ſome addition made, 
To perfect the deſign they both had laid; 
One part is red, the other white as ſnow, 
And both from ſprings of the ſame colour flow : 
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So prejudicial to their mothers prove? 


But by the veins flung ont, decays and dies; 
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One wood, you'd think, and th? other ſtones did yield, 
Whilſt out of both a living houſe they build: 
The former of ſuch poiſoning arts accus'd, 

In which you fancy venom is infus'd, 
(Perhaps with this the fatal robe was dy'd 
Which Hercules had ſent him from his bride) 
The tender embryo's body does compoſe, 

And for ten months to kind nutrition goes. 

Nor is this all, but on the mother's breaſt 
Again it meets the little infant gueſt; 

Then chang'd it comes both in it's hue and courſe, 
Like Arethuſa thro? a ſecret ſource : 

Then from the pains it flows in double tides, 
Far whiter than the banks in which it glides. 
The Golden Age, of old, ſuch rivers drank, 
That ſprang from dugs of ev'ry happy bank. 
The candour and ſimplicity of men 

Deſerv'd the milky food of th' infants then. 
How juſt and prudent is Dame Nature's care! 
Who for each age does proper food prepare. 
Before the liver's form'd, the mother's blood 
Supplies the babe with neceſſary food; | 
And when to work the novice Heat firſt goes, 
In it's new ſhop, and ſcarce it's bus'neſs knows, 
It's firſt employment is in ſcarlet-grain 

(A childiſh taſk for learners) milk to ſtain; 

At laſt in ev'ry kind it's ſkill it tries, 

And ſpends itſelf in curioſities, 

Now ſay it venom in the members breeds, 

With which her child the careful mother feeds. 
Their bane to infants cruel ſtepdames give, 
Whilſt mothers ſuck from better ſprings derive. 
But how, you'll ſay, does that which infants love 


'Tis lively whilſt i“ th' native womb it lies, 


Then ſhipwreck'd on the neighb'ring ſhore it lies, 

And gaſping wiſhes for its obſequies ; 

This being deny'd, new ſtrength it does recover, 

And flies in vapours all the body over. | 

But what firſt taſte fruits from the tree receive, 

When rotten they no natural ſign can give: 
f F 
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So in pure ſeed the life's white manſion ſtands, 

But ſurly Death corrupted feed commands. 

Of Life Death's no good witneſs; do not think 

A living man can like a carcaſs ſtink. | 

But you a running ſtream (that duly flows, 

And no corruption by long-ſtanding knows) 

To be as hurtful in their nature hold, 

As if from ſome corrupted ſprings they roll'd: 

But now do you go on, (for much you know, 
Part falſe, I think, part very true) and ſhow 

If any hurtful ſeeds you can deſcry 

In human bodies, (where they often lie) 

How quickly Nature's orders they obey, 

When to the blood the floodgates once give way. 

The courſes this, perhaps, may putrify, 

"Tis dangerous to keep bad company. 

Is this the blood's fault? I'm no witch, I hope, 

Tho? with my juice a man ſhould poiſon tope. 
She ſpake, and with ambroſial odours clos'd 

Her ſpeech, which many there, they ſay, oppos'd. 

At laſt the Laurel's thoughts they all deſir'd; 

Th' oracular Laurel's words they all admir'd. 


LAUREL. 


* AT fate which frequently attends on all 
Great men, does thee, egregious Blood! befal, 
Some praiſe that others too much diſapprove, 
Exceflive in their hatred as their love. 

This man in prej'dice, that in favour lies, 
Whilſt to their ears a various rumour flies. 


Hear Dittany ; ſhe ſays each woman's known d | 
own. 


The moon to bring each month with poiſons d 
Nor need we mingle Herbs or charms, each one 
Medea proves in her own blood alone. 

Yet the fair Roſe, if all be true ſhe's ſaid, 
Each woman has in that a goddeſs made : 


Fram thence, ſhe ſays, life ſpins it's purple thread, 


And tells you how the half-form'd embryo's fed. 
But if my dear Apollo be not unkind, 
Nor 1 in vain his ſacred temples bind, 
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Such blood, nor form, nor nouriſhment, ſupplies, 
And ſo that triumphs in falſe victories, 

The many reaſons here I need not tell 

Which me induce, this one will ſerve as well : 
Woman's the only animal we know 

Whoſe veins with ſuch immoderate courſes flow: 
Yet every beaſt produces young, we ſee, 

And outdoes mankind in fertility, 

How many do ſmall mice at one time breed ! 
Scorning the product of the Trojan ſteed, 

With what a bulk does your vaſt el'phant come 
She ſeems to have a caſtle in her womb. 

Thy circuits, Luna! conies almoſt tell, 

By kindling, near like thee their bellies ſwell ; 
And yet their young no bank of blood maintains, 
Or nouriſhment that flows from gaping veins : 
For when i' th? amrous war a couple vies, 

A living ſpark from the male's body flies, 

Which the womb's thirſty jaws, when they begin 
To feel and taſte, immediately ſack in : 
Into receſſes, which ſo turn and wind, 

That them difſeQers? eyes can hardly find: 

In the ſame chambers part o' th* female life 
Keeps a briſk virgin, fit to make a wife; 

Them Venus joins, and with connubaal love 

In mingled flames thy both begin to move. 
There redneſs, caus'd by motion, you may ſee, 
And blood, the fign of loſt virginity. 
Of their invention, blood, they're mighty glad, 
And to inventions eaſy tis to add: 

The ſmalleſt ſpark ?tis eaſy to augment 

If you can get it proper nutriment. 

You need not-introduce new flames beſides, 

Th' elixir by this touch rich ſtore provides. 

All fires (provide them fuel) think it ſhame - 
To yield to Veſta's never-dying flame, 
Thus the firſt generous drop of blood is bred, 
Which proudly ſcorns hereafter to be fed. 

With the ſeed's native white at firſt *tis fill'd, 
And takes delight with it's own ſtock to build; 
But when that fails, then life grows burdenſome, 
And aid it wiſely borrows from the womb ; 


Herſelf 
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Herſelf the ſtuff ſhe borrows purifies, 
And of a roſy ſcarlet colour dyes; 
From whom the womb's full paps, with thirſty lips 
Into it's veiny mouths it daily ſips. 
Look where a child's new-born, how ſoon it goes, 
And that food ſwallows which of old it knows : 
Kindly it plays and ſmiles upon the breaſt, 
O'erjoy'd again to find it's former feaſt, 
Shall Nature glut her tender young with blood? 
No; that can't be their elemental food; 
That, ſure, would make them ſavage, were it ſo, 
And all mankind fierce Cannibals would grow: 
I Nero's acts could hardly then diſpraiſe, 
Nor would Oreſtes? fury wonder raiſe, 
If mother's blood for wretched infants firſt 
By Heav'n's deſign'd, to ſatisfy their thirſt, 
Yet ſtill that flux's cauſe we don't reveal, 
Which does fo cautiouſly it's ſpring conceal. 
A female brute whate'er her womb contains 
Cheriſhes, yet no moon diſſolves her veins. « 
Some qual'ty then we for the cauſe muſt find 
Which 1s peculiar to the female kind. 
This is the only thing which I can tell, 
That man in form and ſoftneſs they excel. 
No horſe a mare outdoes; nor bull a cow, 
If thro? this Io, thro? that Jove may low. 
The lions ſavage are both he and ſhe, 
And in their aſpect equally agree. 
The ſhe is no neater lick'd than rough he-bears, 
Nor fitter to adorn the ſtarry ſpheres. 
She-tigers have not than males more ſpotted charms, 
'And ſows are clean as boars whom thunder arms. 
No painted bird for want of feathers ſcorns 
Her mate, but Heav'n them both alike adorns. 
'The ſwans (who are ſo downy, ſoft, and white) 
Leda can ſcarce diſtinguiſh by the fight. 
In fiſhes you no difference can ſee, 
Both in the glittering: of their ſcales agree: 
Venus in them, arm'd by their naked ſex, 
The darts of beauty needed not t' annex: 
In them no killing eyes the conqueſt gain, ch 
Their ſmell alone their triumphs can maintain. " 
But 
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But human race in flames more bright are try'd, 
By reaſon and reſplendent heat ſupply'd. 

Nor is fruition their original, 
(A paltry, ſhort-liv'd joy) oh, may they all N 
Periſh who that alone true pleaſure call. 

Kind Nature beauty has on maids beſtow'd, 

And with a thouſand charms all o'er endow'd ; 
Men ſhe with golden fetters choſe to bind, . 

And with ſweet force their roving ſouls confin'd ; 
Nor women made for beſtial delight, 

But with chaſte pleaſure, too, to rape the fight : 
Hence all that blood which after preſſing ſqueeze 
Out of the groſſer chyle,. as dregs or lees, 

And that which on the body and the chin 

With duſky clouds o'ercaſts the hairy ſkin, 

From their fair bodies conſtantly ſhe drains, 

And Luna her commiſſion for't obtains : 

But if thoſe ſlimy floods, by chance ſuppreſs'd, 
Exceſhve heats to nutriment digeſt, 

Manlike in time the women's cheeks become, 
And they, poor“ Iphis! undergo thy doom. 

So + Phaethuſa, once ſo ſmooth and fair, 
Wonder'd to feel her face o'ergrown with hair; 
Her hand ſhe often blam'd, and for a glaſs 

She call'd, to look how't was; but there, alas! 
A bearded chin and lips ſhe found, and then, 
Blaming the glaſs, felt with her hands again : 
Long looking, ſhe her own ſtrange viſage fear'd, 
And ſtarted when an unknown voice ſhe heard, 
Thus and much more (but who can all relate) 
Apollo's Laurel did expatiate : 

Hence to the wonders of the teeming bed 


The way itſelf their grave diſcourſes led: 


Then Birthwort, Juno's Plant, the court commands 
To ſpeak, who women lends her midwife hands. 
Willing enough to talk, her ſtalk ſhe rais'd, 


And her own virtues very boldly prais'd. 


BIRTHWORT. 


* Iphis was changed into a boy on her wedding day. Ovid Met. ix. 

＋ Wife of Pithæus of Abdera, having been a fruitful woman, on 
the baniſhment of her huſband, and her courſes ſtopping, became 
hairy, had a beard, and a voice like that of a man. 11 he fame is re- 
lated of Gorippus's wife, Nemiſa, Hippoc. | 
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EC berries I, and ſeed, and flowers, bear; | 
And Patroneſs o' th' Womb's my character: 
But deeper yet my great perfection lies, Le 
For as my chiefeſt fruit my root I prize. Bo 
This Nature did with the womb's figure ſeal, Tl 
Nor ſuffer'd me it's virtues to conceal : W 
Thence am I call'd Earth's Apple; ſuch a one A. 
As in th' Heſperian gardens there are none. I | 
Had this, fair Atalanta ! then been thrown Tl 
Before you, when you ran, (I know you'll own) V. 
Now you are married, it has ſo ſweet a face, H. 
You for this ſooner would have ſlack'd your pace, : W 
Than that for which you loſt your maiden race. du 
Hence in her own embraces mother-Earth He 
Retains and hugs it where ſhe gave it birth, 5 I. 
Nor truſts dull trees with things of ſo much worth. W 
Eaſing all births, 'tis I the wonder prove Fi 
O' th? earth our univerſal parents? love. W 
That poet was no fool, nor did he lie. At 
Who ſaid each Herb could ſhow a Deity. | BL 
Nor ſhould we Egypt's piety deſpiſe, W 
Which to green gods paid daily ſacrifice. 71 
Rome! why doſt jeer? * They are in gardens born, In 
« And vegetable gods the fields adorn.“ Bi 
What's Ceres elſe but corn, and Bacchus vines ? T 
And every holy plain with godheads ſhines. H 
And I Lucina am“; for I make way, E. 
And life's ſtraight folding-doors wide open lay. H 
Oh! pardon, Luna! what I raſhly ſpoke, T 
That from my lips ſuch impious words have broke. M 
In me, in me, Lucina ! you remain, | St 
And in diſguiſe a goddeſs I contain; W 
For in my root's ſmall circle you encloſe : BY 
Part of thoſe virtues which your wiſdom knows. T 
Triumphant conqueſts over Death I make; A 
Arms from myſelf, but power from thee, I take: 80 
O'erſeer B. 


* Luna, and Lucina, names of the goddeſs of midwifery, &c. 
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8 O'erſcer o' th? ways, the body's roads I clear, 
And ſtreets, as I that city's edile were. | 
Straight paſſages I widen, ſtops remove, 
And every obſtacle down headlong ſhove : 
The ſoul and her attendants nothing ſtays, : 
But they may freely come and go their ways. 
{ I alſo dry each ſink and fenny flood, 
| Leſt the ſwift meſſengers ſhould ſtick i' th* mud. 
But to my ſtricter charge committed is 
The pleaſant, ſacred way that leads to bliſs. 
When dawning Life Cimmerian night would leave, 
And it's relation, Day's bright rays, perceive, 
I keep Death off the womb's ſtraight paſſages, 
That them the watchful foe can ne*er poſſeſs. 
You'd wonder (for great Nature, when ſhe ſhows 
Her greateſt wonders, nothing greater does) 
Which way the narrow womb, ſo void of pain, 
Such an unwieldy weight could e' er contain 
How ſuch a bulk, forc'd from it's native place, 
Thro? ſuch a narrow avenue ſhould paſs. 
When ſuch croſs motions teeming wombs attain, 
Firſt to dilate, then fold themſelves again; 
What knots unties, and ſolid bones divides, 
And what again unties the diſtant ſides ; 
But this I cannot do, nor all the earth, 
Wherever pow'rful Plants receive their birth. 
'Tis true, both I and you, my Siſters ! ſhare 
ls In this great work, and humble handmaids are; 
But God, you know, performs the chiefeſt part; 
This work 1s fit for the Almighty art : 5 
He to the growing embryo bids the womb 
Extend, and bids the limbs for that make room: 
He parts the meeting rocks, and with his hand 
They gently forth at open order ſtand. 
Mean- time th' induſtrious infant, loath to ſtay, 
Struggles, and with his head would make it's way; 
Whilſt the tormented labouring wretch would fain 
Be eas'd, both of her burden and her pain. 
Them, too, my piercing heat both inſtigates, j 
And the inclining quarters ſeparates, 1 
Sometimes within his mother's fatal womb, þ 
rſeer Wl Before he's born, the infant finds his tomb. 1 j 
ife 9 


And it's own grave the buried corpſe conſumes. 


Their thicker coats and thinner 


What I to cleanſe the paſſage undergo 


As ſoon as me they taſte, away they fly 
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Life from her native ſoil Death's terrors chaſe, 
Who fertile 1s herſelf in ſuch a place. | 
Th' included carcaſs breaths forth dire perfumes, 


a. 


Strange! the prepoſterous child's his mother's death, 

And, dead, deprives his living tomb of breath. 

From that ſad: fate, ye Gods ! chaſte women guard, 

And let it be adultery's reward! 

As far as in me lies I fave the tree, 

And take the rotten thing away with me. 6 

The goods to drown *tis the beſt way I think, 

Left in a ſtorm the ſhip and all ſhould fink. 

Raſh infants often make eſcapes, unbind 

Their cords, and leave their luggage all behind : 
Ritts they leave, 

And that ſweet cake where they their food receive. 

Lucina twice poor women then implore, 

Their throes return, altho? the birth be o'er. 

Here to the womb again my aid I lend, 

And hard as well as noiſome work attend. 
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Vou wot, but let no man, I pray you, know; 
For if he do, *twill Cupid's power impair, 
Nor will he ſuch an awe o'er mortals bear. 
But tho? in me a ſecret virtue lie, 5 
Of pulling darts * from deepeſt wounds, yet I 
Thy pleaſant darts, kind Cupid ! never ſtrove 
To draw; that me no friend to th* womb would prove. 
In me one virtue I my ſelf admire, - 
Ah! who can know themſelves as they deſire) 
or *tis a riddle; wherefore I would know 
How I ſo oft have done the thing I do: 
For tho? I life to human creatures give, 
Yet if he eats of me no fiſh can live; 


Under the water, and in filence die. 

What may the cauſe of this ſtrange quarrel be ? 
I know them not, nor have they injur'd me : 
No animals than theſe more fruitful prove, 
Whom yet I hate, tho? fruitfulneſs I love. 

Th' effect is plain and eaſy to be found, 

But deep the cauſe lies rooted under ground. 
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"Fame Chian Maſtic thus began. Said ſhe, 
This ſuits not with this opportunity. 
To fiſhes, Siſter, do whate'er you pleaſe, 
Depopulate and poiſon all the ſeas ; : 
This let that Herb beware, who back again 
Made * Glaucus? fiſhes bounce into the main, 
Which with new forms the wat'ry world ſupplies, 
And changes men into ſea-deities. 
But theſe are trifles ; ſince curs'd Savin here 
Dares in a throng of pious Plants appear, 
She who the altars of the womb profanes, 
And deep in blood that living temple ftains ; 
Impatient to be wicked, ſhe deſtroys 
The naked hopes of thouſand future boys. 
'Tis one of War's extreme and greateſt harms 
To ſnatch an infant from his mother's arms; | 
But here the womb (oh, ſtrange !) cloſe ſhut and bar'd, 
The mother's very bowels are no guard. 
Whilſt poiſons only in a civil rage, 
And ling ring ills the _ hands engage, 
Oh! ſimple Colchis, rude and ignorant, 
Who the new arts of wickedneſs doſt want! 
Medea, Savin knows a better way 
Then they Medea children to deſtroy. | 
Thou, Progne ! know'ſt not how revenge to take; 
Let Itys live; thy ſtay amends will make- 
Lie with thy huſband, tho” againſt thy will, 
Let thy ſwell'd womb with hopes fierce Tereus fill: 
When you are ripe for hate, let Savin come, 
And dreſs the fatal banquet in your womb ; 
The reeking bits let thy curs'd huſband take, - 
And meat of thine and his own bowels make. 
Abortion caus'd for ſpite's a gen'rous crime, 
THh' effect of pleaſure at the preſent time; 
Officious Savin is at the expenſe _ 
Of ſo much wit and ſo much diligence 
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* Ovid, Met. libs xlii. 
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To make the lewdeſt whore moſt chaſte appear, 
That of her crimes no token ſhe may wear. | 
To make her lechery *. «1 „and provide 
'That thy apartment, Luſt! be not made too wide, 
The wrinkles from her belly to remove, 
Which with diſgrace may her a mother prove. 
If men ſhould all conſpire with ſuch a Plant, 

The whole world ſoon inhabitants would want; 
You then the brutes alone in vain would ſee, 
And no employment for your art would be. 
But you, who ſnatch the rapid wheeling days, 
And Fate beguile with art and ſweet delays; 
You verdant Conſtellations here below, 
To whom their birth and fate all mortals owe; 
Do you take care this tree-like hag to burn, 
Who makes the womb the infant's living urn : 
Let Nature's mortal foe receive her doom, 
And with moiſt Laurel purge the tainted room: 
Or let her live in Crete, her native home, 

And with her virtue's purge Paſiphae's womb : 
There two miſcarriages ſhe might have made 

At once; oh! prize now never to be had! 

But I ſuppoſe ſhe never would have torn, 

Or kept that hopeful * monſter from being born; 
For ſeven boys, whoſe death to her was dear, 

That half-man was to ſwallow ev'ry year. 

Haſte, Savin ! home to Crete ; we won't complain 

Tho? Ditt'ny, too, with thee return again. 

At this they were divided, and the ee 
Of various murmurs flew the court around; 
Whilſt ſharpen'd leaves did Savin's anger ſhow, 


As when a lion briſtles at his foe : Bl 
Thoſe three degrees of heat which ſhe before C 
From Nature had, her anger now made four. + 
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SAVIN. If 


* wretched Shrub! (in paſſionate tones) faid ſhe, 
Dot i be 


Doſ thou pretend to be my enemy ? | 


4 


* Che Minotaur „ 


* 


1 ſhe, 
Doſt 
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Doſt thou, a Plant which thro? the world is known 
Diſparage ? All mankind my virtues own, 
Whilſt thou for hollow teeth“ a med*cine art, 
And ſcarcely bear'ſt in barbers* ſhops a part. 
Go, hang thy tables up, to ſhow thy vows, 
And with thy trophies load thy bending boughs : 
Among the monuments of thy chivalry, 
The greateſt ſome old rotten. tooth will be. 
What? cauſe thy tear ſtops weeping rheum, and lays 
A dam which currents of defluction ſtays, 
Doſt think thy force can keep the womb ſo right, 
As to reſtrain conception's liquid flight ? 
No, ſure ; but thou by cheats a name haſt ſought, 
And wouldſt, tho? vile thou art, too dear be bought. 
By falſe pretences you on Fame impote, 
But I the truth of what I am diſcloſe. 
Children, I own, I from the belly wreſt; 
Go now, of niy confeſſion make your beſt, 
I own, I ſay, nor canſt thou for thy heart, 
'Tho? thou more tender than the mother wert, 
Prevent me with thy tears, or all thy art, 
Thee let the pregnant mother eat, and fence 
With thee a womb, with pitch and frankincenſe; 
A loadſtone + too, about her let her bear: 
(That, I ſuppoſe, does thy great virtues wear) 
For that, we know, fix'd to their native place, 
Retains the iron- ſeeds of human race: 
Let emeralds and coral her adorn, 
And many jaſpers on her fingers worn; 
With diamonds and pearl, child of a ſhell, 
Whoſe fiſh herſelf and that ſecures fo well; 
But, above all, let her the eagle's ſtone 
Carry, and two of them, not only one; 
For nothing ſtrengthens nature more than that, 
Nothing the womb does more corroborate ; - 
Let her do all, yet all ſhall prove in vain, 
If once acceſs to her my juices gain, | 

G 2 - Jown 


j 


„ Maſtic is good for hollow teeth. . 
+ Sennertus, and other phy ſicians, recommended theſe ſtones to be 
held in the hand, or otherwiſe applied, to thoſe who fear abortion, 
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I own it, nor will I ungrateful be | ; 

To bounteous Nature, left I anger thee, 

Tho? thou haſt done thy worſt to anger me. 

*Tis Nature's gift, whoſe wiſd:,m I efteem 

Much more than thine, tho' thou a Cato ſeem. 

Into the womb by ſtealth I never creep, 

Nor force myſelf on women whilſt they ſleep : 

I'd rather far, untouch'd, uncrop'd, be ſeen 

In gardens always growing, freſh and green. 

I'm gather'd, pounded, and th' untimely blow 

Muft give, which I myſelf firſt undergo. 

You juſtly blame Medea, but, for ſhame, 

The guiltleſs knife ſhe cut with do not blame. 

The lining trees will think thee drunk with wine, 

If thou of drunkenneſs accuſe the vine, 

Nor this bare pow'r do I to Heaven owe, 

Which greater virtues did on me beſtow ; 

For I the courſes and the afterbirth, | 

With the dead member's deadly weight, bring forth, 

Poor infants from their native goal I free, : 

And with aſtoniſh'd eyes the ſun they ſee, 

But nothing can they find worth ſo much pain, 

And would return into the dark again : : 

They wiſh my fatal draught had come before, 

Ere the great work of life was yet quite o'er, 

That which you tall a crime I own to be, 

But you muſt lay it on men, and not on me. 

Ah! what at firſt would tender infants give 

(When newly form'd they ſcarce began to live) 

For this, if poſſibly they could but know, 

Thro' what a paſſage they muſt after go? 

Ah! why did Heav'n (with rev'rence let me ſay) 

Into this world make ſuch a narrow way ? 

You'd think the child by his pains to Heav*n ſhould go, 

_ Whilſt he thro? pain is born to a world of woe. 

Thro? deadly ftrugglings he receives his breath, 

And pangs i' th” birth reſemble thoſe of death. 

Mothers the name of mothers dearly buy, 

And purchaſe pleaſure at a rate too high. 

But thou, child-bearing Woman ! who no eaſe 

Canſt find, (tormented with a dear diſeaſe) * 
| ole 
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Whoſe tortur'd bowels that ſweet viper gnaws, 
(That living burden, of thy rack the cauſe) 

Take but my leaves, with ſpeed their virtue try, 
(In them, believe me, ſov'reign juices lie) 

Thy barriers they by force ſoon open lay, 

And out o' th? world *tis ſcarce a wider way. 

The infant ripe, drops from the bows, and cries, 
The whilſt his half-dead mother ſilent lies; 

But hearing him, ſhe foon forgets her pain, 

And thinks.to do that pleaſant trick again. 

But thou, on whom the ſilver Moon's moiſt rays 
(For the womb's night it's Lady-moon obeys) 

No influence have; I charge thee do not. take 

My leaves, but haſte, tho” loaded, from em make. 
Down from the trees by my force ſhaken, all 

The fruits, tho? ne'er ſo green and ſour, fall: 
(This I foretel you, leſt, when you're aggriev'd,. | 
You then ſhould ſay by me you are deceiv'd) 

For innocent girls fin fore againſt their. will, 

None ever wiſh'd her womb a.child might fill, 

Yet if I were not in the world, they would. 

Incline to do the fact, but never could. 

But many other Plants the ſame could do, 
Wherefore if baniſhment you think my due, 
Companions in it I ſhall have I know, 

And into Crete a troop of us ſhall go. 
Thou, * Myrrh! for one ſhalt go, who heretofore: 
For lewdneſs puniſh'd, now deſerv'ſt the more; 
But, thou, tho? lewd, didſt not prevent the birth, 
Tho? *twas a crime to bring the infant forth ; 

And All-heal too, who Death affrights, muſt pack, 
With Galbanum and Gum-armoniac ;. 

And Benzoin, to Cyrenians never ſold, 

Unleſs they brought the ſweeter ſmell of gold :: 
Ground-pine and Saffron too, will exiles prove, 
Saffron, once Crocus, yellow-dy'd by. Love; 
Madder and Coloquintida with me, 

And Dragon too, the Cretan ſhore muſt ſee ; 

And Sowbread too, whoſe ſecret darts are found: 
Child-bearing women diſtantly to wound; 


* Myrrb, Al-beal, Galbanum, &c plants that procure abortion. 
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And Rue, as noble a Plant as any is here, 

Phy ſic to other things, is poiſon there. 
What ſhould T name the reſt? we make a throng ; 
Thou, Birthwort ! too, with us muſt troop along; 
Nor muſt you, Preſident! behind us ſtay, ' 

Riſe then, and into exile come away, ' 

She ended with great favour and applauſe, 

And there's no doubt but ſhe obtain'd her cauſe. 
The Mugwort next began, whoſe awful face 
Check'd all their ſtirs, and ſilence fill'd the place. 


MUGWORT [THE PRESIDENT. ] 1 


I. the Green nation, Siſter! baniſh thee, 

I'll go along, and bear thee company: 

If we for women's faults. muſt bear diſgrace, 

We, the Ecbolics*, are a wretched race. 
On her head let it (if a woman ſhall! th 
To her own bowels prove inhuman) fall, | 
Nor part of death's ſad penalties, but all. 


Why are we ſent for at untimely hours; 


That day when lucky Juno + comes is ours. 
She's wicked, and deſerves the worſt of fates, 
Who to ill ends that time anticipates ; 

For the admitted juice knows no delay, 

But torpid as it is will force it's way : 

Nor 1s 1t hard a fabric to confound, 


III fred within itſelf,” or to the ground. 


A ſhip well tackled, which the winds may ſcorn, 

Ill rig'd, away by ev'ry guſt is borne. 

The elements of life what can't o'erthrow ? 

No wonder, life itſelf's an empty ſhow. 

Sometimes it ſmells a candle's ſnuff, and dies ; 

The weaker fume before the ſtronger flies. 

Let Cæſar round the globe with his Eagles fly, 

And grieve with Jove to ſhare equality; by 
= | et 


* Ecbolics, i. e. fuch medicines as bring away dead children, or 
eauſe abortion. | / 

+ The goddeſs of Childbearing. | a 

1 The fnel of a candle's ſnuff, it is ſaid, will make women miſ- 
carry. * p . j +444 | " 46 6 0 
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vet what a trifle might have been his death, 
Preventing all his triumphs with his breath? 
One farthing candle, by it's dying flame, 
Would have depriv'd the world of his great name; 
Nor had we had ſuch numerous ſupplies 
Of mighty lords and new- found deities. 
Thou, Alexander! too, might'ſt ſo have dy'd, 
(How well the world that ſmell had gratify'd !) 
Thou! who, a petty king of th' univerſe, 
Thought'ſt with thyſelf alone thou didſt converſe ; 
Yea, the ſame chance might have remov'd from us 
Both thee, Jove's ſon, and thy Bucephalus ; 
And if thy groom * his candle out had ſlept, 
Bucephala he from being built had kept. 
So ſlight a ſtink you'd ſcarce think this could do, 
Unleſs the niceneſs of the womb you knew: 
How ſhy it 1s of an ungrateful ſmell, 
You by it's ſecret coyneſs know full well. 
(But that's no prudence in it, fince that place 
For pleaſure no good fituation has.) 
| But greedily ſweet things it meets half way, 
And into it's own boſom does convey : 
The ſecret cauſe of which effect to find 
Is hard, nor have the learned it aſſign'd. 
Let's ſee if any thing farther we can fay ; s 
The night grows late, and now tis toward day; 
Wherefore a thouſand wonders that remain 0 


Concerning childbirth, us may entertain 

P th' next Aſſembly, when we meet again. 

You, Myrrh! who from a line of monarchs came, 

The glory of their angry + fathers? name, 

Sacred and grateful to the gods, again 

A virgin, and ſhalt always ſo remain; 7 

You know the ſecrets of the female kind, Ml 

And what you know, I hope, can call to mind: | 

Then, ſurely, you the nature of a ſmell, ; r ol 

Among rich odors born, muſt clearly tell: 
ret Beſides, when formerly their reaſon ſtrove, 
Weak as it was, to cope with conqu'ring Love, 


8 
by 
You | 


* The ſtink of the ſnuff of a candle is ſaid alſo to cauſe abortion 
aiſ- in mares. 


+ See the Rory of Cynaras and his daughter Myrrha, Ovid. Met. 
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You in the middle of the fight would fall, 

They ſay, and lie in fits “ hyſterical. 

Come, then, let's hear what you at laſt can ſay: 
Speak, modeſt Myrrh ! why do you ſo delay ? 

Why do the tears run down thy bark ſo faſt? 
Thou need” not bluſh for faults ſo long time paſt ; 

Ah! happy faults, that car ſuch tears produce, 
Which to the world are of ſuch ſov'reign uſe. 

No woman e'er deſerv'd, before this time, 

So much for virtue as thou for a crime, 


 MYRRH. 


Ar laſt when Myrrh had wip'd her od'rous tears, 
Putting aſide her leaves, her face and head ſhe rears : 


Then ſhe began, but bluſh'd and ſtop'd anon, 
Nor could ſhe be entreated to go on. | 
So a dry pump at firſt will hardly go, 

From whence a river by and by will flow. 

*Tis known the female tribe, of all that live, 
Above the reſt is far more talkative; _ 

And that a Plant, who was a maid before, 
Speaks faſter much than all the reſt, and more. 
Her ſtory, therefore, gently ſhe begins, 

And with her art upon the audience wins. 

Her wars with unchaſte Love ſhe reckon'd o'er ; 
For fear of doing ill, what ills ſhe bore ! 

She told how oft her breaſts her hands had try'd. 


To ftab, whilſt chaſte fair Myrrha might have dy'd ;. 


How long and oft unequally with Love, 

Who even goddeſſes ſubdu'd, ſhe ſtrove; 

And many things beſides, which I'll not name, 

Since vid with more wit has ſaid the ſame: 
Then of the womb's intolerable pains 

(She'd felt them) ſadly ſhe, *tis ſaid, complains.” 

Had I an hundred fluent women's tongues, 

Or made of ſturdy oak a pair of lungs, | 

The kinds, and forms, and names, of cruel Fate, 

And monſtrous ſhapes, I hardly could relate. 


What 


# Fits of the mother. 


nat 


| The art'ries by weak pulſings notify, 


The candles tremble, and go out for fear. 
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What meant the gods, Life's native ſeat to fill 
With ſuch a numeraus hoſt, ſo arm'd to kill ? 
What is it, Pleaſure! guards man's happineſs, . | 
If thy chief city, Pain, thy foe poſleſs ? | 
But me my Laurel told, then moſt ſhe rail'd | j 
When the ſad fits o' th* mother ſhe bewail'd. 

Woe to the body's wretched town, ſaid ſhe, 

When the womb's fort contains the enemy 

Thence baneful vapours ev'ry way they throw, 

Which rout the conquer'd foul where' er they go; 

The troops of flying ſpirits they deſtroy, 

As ſtenches from Avernus birds annoy. 

If they the ſtomach ſeize, the appetite is gone, y 
And taſks deſign'd for veins lie by half done. 

No meats it now endures, much leſs requires, 

And the crude kitchen cools for want of fires. 

If they the heart invade, that's walls they ſhake, 

And in the vital work confuſion make; 

New waves they thither bring, but thoſe the vein 

Which Vena Cava's calPd, <tr back again. 


Or elſe by none, the ſoul's then paſſing by. 

By that black cloud all joy's extinguiſh'd quite, 
And hopes, that make the mind look gay and bright: 
So when grim Stygian ſhades, they ſay, appear, 


Grief, fear, and hatred of the light, invade 

Their heart, the ſoul a ſcene of trouble's made : 

Then ftraight the jaws themſelves, the tort'ring ill 

With deadly ftrangling vapours ſtrives to fill. 

T' ethereal air it never ſhews defire, 

But, ſalamander-like, lives all on fire. 

Sometimes theſe reſtleſs plagues the head do ſeize, 

And rifle all the ſoul's rich palaces. 

In barbarous triumph led, then Reaſon ſtands, _ 

Hoodwink'd and manacled her eyes and hands; 

For the poor wretch a merry madneſs takes, 

And her fad ſides with doleful laughter ſhakes. 9 

Her dreams (in vain awake) ſhe tells, and thoſe, 1 
| 


If nobody admire, amaz'd ſhe ſhews, 


| She fears or threatens ev'ry thing ſhe ſpies ; 


A piteous ſhe, and dreadful, object lies: 
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One ſeems to rave, and from her ſparkling eyes 
Fierce fire darts forth; another throbs and cries: 
Some Death's exacteſt image ſeizes, ſo 
That ſleep compar'd to that like life would ſhew ; 
A ſolid dulneſs all the ſenſes keeps 

Lock'd up; no ſoul of trees more ſoundly ſleeps. 
Her breath, if any from her noſtrils go, 

The down from Peppy-tops would hardly blow. 
If you one dead with her compar'd, you'd fay, 
Two dead ones there, or two hyſteric lay. 

But then (tis ſtrange, and yet we muſt believe 
What we from long experience receive). 

Under hes noſe ſtrong-ſmelling odors lay, 

The other vapours theſe will chaſe away: ⸗ 
Burn partridge feathers, hair of man or beaſt, 
Horns, leather, warts, that horſe's legs moleſt; 
All theſe are good; but what ſtrange accident 
Firſt found them out, or could ſuch cures invent ? 
Burn oil, that Nature from hard rocks diſtils, 
And ſulphur, which all things with odor fills, 
To which the ſtinking Aſſa you may add, 

And oil which from the beaver's ſtones is had: 
Thro' poxes, nerves, arteries, and all, they go, 
And. throng t'invade the lab'ring womb below: 
But that each avenue, which upward lies, 

With mounds and ſtrong-built rampires fortifies ; 
Then being contracted to a narrower place, 

(For force decays, ſpread in too wide a fpace) 
No humours foul, or vapours, there muſt ſtay, 
But out it purges them the lower way. 

On foreign parts now no aſſaults ſhe makes, 
But care of her domeſtic ſafety takes. 

Carthage to Hann'bal now ſends no ſupply, 

To break the force of diſtant Italy, | 
When from their walls with horror they deſery 
The threat*ning Roman darts and Eagles fly. 


This for the noſe ; the womb, then, you muſt pleaſe M 
With ſuch ſweet odors as the gods appeaſe; i O 
With Cinnamon, and Goat-bread, Ladanum, | B 
With healing Balſam, and my oily Gum; It 
Civet, and Muſk, and Amber, too, apply, O 
(Scarce yet well known to human induſtry) 1 


Wich 


Such fumes as from the phoenix” ne 
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With all that my rich native ſoil gpl, 


ariſe ; 
Nor fear from gods to take their Frankincenſe ; 
In ſuch a pious caſe tis no offence : "4 
Then ſhalt thou ſee the limbs faint motions make, 
A certain ſign that now the ſoul's awake; | 
Then will the guts, with an unuſual noiſe, 
The enemy o'erthrown, ſeem to rejoice ; 
Blood will below the ſecret paſſage Rain, 
And arteries recruited beat again. 
Oft, glad to ſee the light, themſelves the eyes 
Lift up; the face returning purple dies; 
One jaw from th? other, with a groan, retires, 
And the diſeaſe itſelf, like life, expires. 

Tell me, ſweet Odors ! tell me what have you 
With parts ſo diſtant from the noſe to do? 
Or what have you, ill Smells ! ſo near the noſe 
To do, fince that and you are mortal foes 2. 
And why doſt thou, abominable Stench! 
Upon-remote dominions ſo mtrench ? ; 
Say by what ſecret force you fling your darts, 
Whom from your bow, the noſe, ſuch diſtance parts ? 
For ſome believe that to the brain alone | 
They fly, thro* ways which in the head are known 
And that the brain to the related womb 
Sends (good and bad) all ſmells that to it come. 
The womb, too, oft rejoices for that's ſake, | 
And when that's griev'd, does all it's griefs partake. 
The womb is Oreſtes, Pylades the brain, 5 
And what to one to t'other is a pain. 
I don't deny the native ſympathy, 
And like reſpects, in which cheſs parts agree 3 
Each it's conception has, and each it's birth, 
And both their offsprings like the fire come forth; 
Still to produce both have a conſtant vein, - 
And their ſtraight boſoms mighty things contain. 
Much I omit in both; but. know, that this 
Of the body, that of the ſoul, the matrix is; 
But the womb has this one proper faculty, 
It's actions oft from head and nofe are free; 
Oft, when it ſtrives to break it's bonds in vain, 
{And often nought it's fury can contain) 
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(As ſometimes it, when weak, does with it's own) 


A ftronger foe, their wand'ring to reſtrain, 


This truth muſt be in the well's dark bottom ſought, 


Are compounds from the firſt original : 
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A ſweet perfume apply'd (unknown to the noſe) 
Does with a grateful glue it's body cloſe ; 
But when oppreſs'd with weight the womb falls down, 


With dreadful weapons arm'd, a noiſome ſmell 
Meets it, and upward quickly does repel : 

So when th? Helvetians their own land forſook, 
(People which in their neighbours terror ſtruck) 


To their old quarters beat em back again. 

Here different reaſons different authors ſhew, 

But none worth ſpeaking of, I'm ſure, you know. 
What can 1 add? You, learn'd Prefident ! pleaſe 
To bid me ſpeak; the caſe ſays hold your peace: 
Yet you I muſt obey : Heav*n is ſo kind 

To let us ſeek that truth we cannot find. 


Pardon me if I make an heavy draught. Th 
You ſee the wond' rous wars and leagues of things, +, MW 80 
From whence the world's harmonious conſort ſprings ; W 
This he that thinks from th' elements may be had, W. 
Is a grave ſot, and ſtudiouſly mad. W. 
Here many cauſes branch themſelves around, W. 
But to em all one only root is found; - An 


For thoſe which mortals the four elements call, 


In the, world's fabric are not firſt of all 


Treaſures in them wiſe Nature laid, as ſtore, 
Ready at hand, of things that were before; 

Whence ſhe might principles draw for her uſe, 
And mixtures new eternally produce: | a5 

Infinite ſeeds in thoſe ſmall bodies he = 
To us, but number'd by the Deity ; 

Nor is the heat to fire more natural, 

Nor coldneſs more to water's ſhare does fall, 


[| 


Than either bitter, ſweet, or white, or black, 


Or any ſmells that noſes e' er attack. 

Our purging or aſtringent quality 

Have proper points of matter where they lie. | 
With earth, air, water, fire, Heav'n all things bore ; 
Why do I faintly ſpeak ? they were before : 

For what earth, air, fire, water, now we call, 


For 
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For—but a ſudden fright her ſenſes ſhock'd, 
And ſtop'd her ſpeech ; ſhe heard the gate unlock'd ; 
And Rue from far the gard' ner ſaw come in, 
Trembling, as ſhe an Aſpen leaf had been, 
(For Rue, a ſov'reign Plant to purge the eyes, 
$ Remoteſt objects eaſily deſcries) 

She ſoftly whiſper'd, Hence, make hafte away; _ 

Here's Robert“ come; make haſte ; why do we ſtay 

Day was not broken, but *twas-almoſt light, 

And Luna ſwiftly roll'd the wheeling night; 

Nor was the fellow us'd ſo ſoon to riſe, 

But him a ſudden chance did then ſurprize: 

His wife in pangs of childbed loudly roar'd, 

And gentle Juno's preſent aid implor'd : 

But he who Plants that in his garden grew, 

Than forty Junos of more value knew, 

Came thither Sowbread, all in haſte, to gather, 1 

That he with greater eaſe might prove a father. i 
», WW Soon as they ſaw the man, ſtraight up they got, 
With gentle haſte, and ſtood upon the ſpot 
When briefly Mugwort, I this Court adjourn; 
What we have left we?ll do at our return. TE | 
Without tumultuous noiſe away they fled, V 
And ev*ry Plant crept to her proper bed. 
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The name of the gardener of the Phyſic- garden in Oxford. 
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END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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PLANTS. 


BOOK III. 


OF FLOWERS. 
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Tranſtated by C. Cleve, — 


FLORA. 


„ FR Muſe ! if ever, now look briſk and gay, 
The Spring's at hand: blithe looks like that diſplay : 
Uſe all the ſchemes and colours now of ſpeech, . 
Uſe all the flow' rs that poetry enrich; . 

It's glories all, it's blooming beauties bring, - 

As may reſemble the returning Spring 

Let the ſame muſic.thro? thy verſe reſound, 

As in the woods and ſhady-.groves is found: 

Let ev'ry line ſuch fragrant praiſe exhale, . 

As riſes up from ſome {weet-ſmelling vale : 

Let lights and ſhades, as in the woods, appear, 
And ſhew in painted verſe the ſeaſon of the year, 
Come then away, for the firſt welcome morn - 

Of the ſpruce month of May begins to dawn. 

This day, ſo tells the poet's ſacred page, 

Bright Chloris did in nuptial bands engage; 

This very day the knot was ty'd, and thence 

The lovely maid a goddeſs did commence : . 
The ſigns of joy did ev'ry where appear, 

On earth, in heav'n, throughout the ſea and air ; 
No wand'ring cloud was ſeen in all the ſky, 

And if there were, twas of a curious dye. 
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The air ſerene, not an ungentle blaſt - 
Ruffled the waters with it's rade embrace; 
The wind that was breath'd odors all around, 
And only fan'd the ſtreams; and only kiſ$/d the ground. 
Of unknown Flow'rs now ſuch a num'rous birth 
Appear'd, as e'er aſtoniſh'd mother-Earth. 
The Lily grew midſt barren Heath and Sedge, 
And the Roſe bluſh'd on each unprickly hedge; 
The purple Violet and the Daffodil, 
The places now of angry nettles fill. 
This great and joyful day, on which ſhe knew 
What twas to be a wife and goddeſs too, 
The grateful Flora yearly did expreſs 
In ſhows, religious pomp, and-gaudineſs, _ 
Long as ſhe thriv'd in Rome, and reign'd among 
Ihe other gods, a vaſt and num'rous throng ; 
| But when the facred tribe was forc'd from Rome, 
Among the reſt an exile ſhe became, 
Strip'd of her plays, and of her fane bereft, 
Nought of the grandeur of a goddeſs left : 
BS Since then no more ador' d on earth by men, 
But forc'd o'er Flowers to preſide and reign, 
The beſt ſhe can ſhe ſtill keeps up the day, 
Not as of old, when bleſs'd with ſtore ſhe lay; 
When with. a laviſh hand her bounties flew ;. 
She's not the heart and means to do it_now ;- 
But in a way fitting her humble ſtate 
She always did, and ſtill does celebrate: 
And now that ſhe the better may attend 
The Flow'ry empire under her command, 
To all the world, at times, ſhe does reſort, 
Now in this part, now that, ſhe keeps her court; 
And fo the ſeaſons of the year require, 
For here tis ſpring, perhaps tis autumn there. 
With eaſe ſhe flies to the remoteſt ſhores, 
And viſits in the way a world of*Flow'rs : 
In Zephyr's painted car.ſhe cuts the air, 
Pleas'd with the way, her ſpouſe the charioteer. | 
It was the year, (thrice bleſs'd that beauteous Year!) 
Which mighty Charles's ſacred name did bear; 
A golden year the heavens brought about 
In high proceſſion with a joyful ſhout; 


— 


A year 


r 


What excellence the fir | 
What bluſh, what ſmell! and yet on many ſcores, - 
The learned ſay, it much reſembles our's ; 
Only 'tis ever freſh, with long life bleſs'd, 
Not in your fading mortal colours dreſs c. 
This Roſe the image of the heav'nly mind, 
The other growing on our earth we find, 
Which is the image of that image, then 

No wonder it appears leſs freſh and fine. 


FLOWERS. 


A year that bar'd up Janus? brazen gates, 
That brought home Peace, and laid our monſtrous heats : 
A greater gift, bleſs*d Albion! thou didſt gain, 
It brought home godlike Charles, and all his peaceful train, 
Compos'd our chaos, cover'd o'er the ſcars, 

And clos'd the bleeding wounds of twenty years. 
Nor felt the gown alone the fruits of peace, 

But gardens, woods, and all the Flow'ry race. 
This year to ev'ry thing freſh honours brought, 
Nor *midſt theſe were the learned Arts forgot. 
Poor exil'd Flora, with the ſylvan gods, 

Came back again to their old lov'd abodes. 

I ſaw her (thro? a glaſs my Muſe vouchſaf d) 
Plac'd on the painted bow ſecurely waft ; 
Triumphantly ſhe rode, and made her courſe 
Towards fair Albion's long-forſaken ſhores. 
That ſhe our goddeſs was, to me was plain 

From the gay various colours of her train : 

She light, renowned Thames ! upon thy ſhore, 
Long time belov'd, and known to her before: 
'Twas here the goddeſs an appointment ſet 

For all the Flow'rs : accordingly they met; 


Thoſe that are parch'd with heat, or pinch'd with cold, 


Or thoſe which a more temp'rate clime does hold, 
Thoſe drunk with dew the ſun juſt rifing ſees, 

Or thoſe, when ſetting, with a face like his; 

All ſorts that Eaſt and Weſt can boaſt were there, 
But not ſuch Flow'rs as you ſee growing here, 
Poor mortal Flow'rs, obnox1ous ſtill to harms, 
Which quickly die out of their mother's arms, 
But thoſe that Plato ſaw, Ideas nam'd, 


Daughters of Jove, for heav'nly extract fam d: 


Ethereal Plants! what __ they "Ip 
celeſtial Roſe; - 
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Theſe heav'n- born ſpecies of the Flow ry race 


Aſſembled all the wedding - morn to grace. 


Phcebus ! do thou the pencil talce, the fame 
With which thou gild'ſt the world's great checker d frame; 


Light's pencil take; try if thou can'ſt diſplay 


The various ſcenes of this reſplendent day: 
And yet I doubt thy ſxill. thõꝰ all muſt bow 
To thee, as god of Plants and Poets too: 

Pm ſure tis much too hard a taſk for me, 
Yet ſome I'll touch in paſſing, like the be:: 
Where the whole garden can't be had, we know 
A noſegay may, and that, if ſweet, wil do. 
Now when a part of this triumphant day 

In ſacred pompous rites had paſs'd away, 

Rites which no mortal tongue can duly tell, 

And which, perhaps, it is not lawful to reveal; ; 
At length the ſporting goddeſs thought it beſt 
(Tho? ſure the humour went — a Jeſt) 

A pleaſant ſort of trial to propoſe, - 
And from among the Plams a queen to chooſe, 
Which ſhould preſide over the Flow'ry race, 

Be a vice-goddeſs, and ſupply her place: 

Each Plant was to appear, and make it's plea, 
To ſee which beſt deſervꝰd the dignity. - 

The ſcene arch'd o'er with wreathing branches ſtood, 
Which like a little hollow. temple ſhew'd; 

The ſhrubs and branches, darting from aloof 
Their pretty fragrant ſnades, compos'd the roof; 


Red and white Jaſmine, with the * | 


The favourite of the Cyprian deity,” © 

The Golden Apple-tree with filver bad, 

Both forts of Pipe-tree, with the Sea-dew ſtood ; | 
There was the twining Woodbine to be ſeen, 
And Yellow Hather, Roſes mix'd between. 

Each Plant it's notes and known diſtinctions brought, 
With various art the gaudy ſcene was wrought. | 


Juſt in the nave of this new-modeld fane, 


A throne the judging goddeſs did ſuſtain, . 
Rob'd in a thoufnd ſeveral ſorts of leaves, 

And all the colours which the garden gives, 
Which join'd ny: trim in wond'rous wiſe, 


With their deluding figures mock id your eyes. 
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A noble checker*d-work;.: which real ſeems, 1221 
And firmly ſet with gliſt ring ſtones and gem, 
It real ſeem'd, thoꝰ gods ſuch bodies wear 
For weight, as Flow'rs upon their down may bear. 
The goddeſs, ſeated in majeſtic- wiſc 
With all the pride the wealthy Spring ſupplies 
Had Ariadhe's crown, and ſuch a veſt ' 
With which the rainbow on bright days is dreſs' d“ 
Before her throne. did the officious band STEER 
Of Hours, Days, Months, in goodly order ſtand: 

The Hours upon ſoft-painted wings were born 
Painted, but ſwift, alas! and quickly gone: 

The Days with nimble feet advanc*d apacc, 
And then the Month, each with a diff rent face; 

On Cynthia's orb they tend with conſtant care, 

In monthly courſes whirling round the ſphere. 

Firſt Spring, a roſy-colour'd youngſter, ſtood, ' 7 
With looks enough to bribe. a judging god 
Summer appear'd, rob'd in a:yellow-gown;' i 
Full ears of ripen'd corn compos'd her crown'; n: 
Then Autumn, proud of rich Pomona's ftore,  ' | 
And Bacchus, too, treading the bluſhing floor; 


Poor half-ſtarv'd Winter ſhiv*ring in the rearr 
The Stoical and ſullen part of th? year: 2e 


Yet not by ſtep- dame Nature wholly left 

Of ev'ry grace is winter: time bereft; : 
Some friends it has in this afflited ſtatc , 
Some Plants that faith and duty donꝰt forget: HT 
Some Plants the winter-ſeaſon does ſupply, - 
Born purely for delight and luxuryy 21min ts vo 
Which brave the froſt and cold; 2 merit claim, 
Tho' few, indeed, and of a lower frame. 
The New-Year did him this peculiar gracsg, 
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And J us fav'ring with his double face," / 01 


That he ſhould firſt be heard, and have the po-] rr 
To draw forth all his poor and ſlender ſtoree . 
Winter obeys, and ranks em, boſt he cah 
More truſting to the worth, than number of his men. 
Juſt in the front of Wiater's ſcanty band, 
Two lofty Plants, or Flow'ry giants, ftand ; 
Spurge-olive one, t'other a kind of Bay, 
Both high, and largely ſpreading ev'ry way, 
IIS 2, EN But 
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But did they in a milder ſeaſon ſ prout, 
Whether they e'er could paſs for Flow'rs, I doubt; 
But now they do, and ſuch their looks and ſmell, 
The place they hold they ſeem to merit well. 

Next Wolfs'-bane, us'd in ſtep-dames? pois ning trade, 
Born of the foam of Pluto's porter ſaid ; 

A baneful Plant, ſpringing in craggy ground, 
Thence it's hard name, itſelf much harder found; 
Briſkly it's gilded Freſt it does diſplay, | 

And boldly ſtares i' th? face the god of Day, 

Which Cerberus, it's fire, durſt ne'er aſſay. 

The Plant call'd Snowdrop®, next in courſe appear'd, 
But trembling, by it's frightful neighbour ſcar'd ; 

Yet clad in white herſelf, hike fleecy ſnow, 


Near her bad neighbour finer ſhe does ſhew.. 


The noble Liverwort does next appear, 

Without a ſpeck, like the unclouded air, 

A Plant of noble uſe and endleſs fame, 

The liver's great preſerver, thence it's name; 
The humble Plant, conſcious of inbred worth, 

In winter's hardeſt froſt and cold ſhoots forth: 
Let other Plants, ſaid ſhe, for ſeaſons wait, 

For ſummer gales, or the ſun's kindly heat, 

She ſcorns delay ; ; naked, without a coat, 

As *twere in haſte, the noble Plant comes out. 
Next the blue Primroſe, which in winter blows, 
But wears the ſpring both in it's name and clothes; ; 
The Saffron then, and tardy Celandine, 

To theſe our Lady's-ſeal, and Sowbread join; 
But theſe appearing out of ſeaſon, were 

Bid to their homes and proper tribes repair: 
There now remain'd of Winter's genuine ſtore 
And offspring, Bear's-foot, or the Chriſtmas Flow'r, 
The pride 0 Winter, which in froſt can live, 

And x now alone for empire dar'd to ſtrive: 

On it's black ſtalk it rear id itſelf,” and then - 

With pine but fearleſs face to pen . 


9 Theſe planes by are are made to mer i in winter, 
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7 { CHRISTMAS FLOWER. 


1. ME AN not now my beauty to oppoſe 

To that of Lilies or the bluſhing Roſe : 

Old Prætus' daughters me from that do 2 

Who once with Juno durſt their face com 

Mad with conceit, each thought herſelf a cow; 

Juſt judgment ! teaching all themſelves to know · 

My —_ Plant baniſh'd this wild caprice, 

And gave 'em back their human voice and ſpeech. 

Melampus by my aid ſoon brought rehef, 

And for the cure had one of em to wife: 

And none will charge me with that madneſs, fure, 

Or the ſame folly. I pretend to cure. 

The goddeſſes above a beauty claim, 

Laſting and firm as their immortal frame, 

Which time can't furrow, or diſeaſes wrong; 

To be immortal is to be forever young. 

Flow'rs' or girls? beauty is a tranſient thing ; ; 

Expect as well the whole year will be ſpring. 

Ye Flow'ry race! that open to the ſky, 

And there-have ſeen a cloud of curious dye, | | 45 

The gaudy phantom now with pride appears, S 7 

Look up again, tis ſtraight diſſolv'd in tears; a . 

Such is the ſhort-liv*d glory Flowers have, | 3 

: Bending, they point ſtill tow'rds their womb and grave; | I 
| 
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The wind and rain aim at their tender head; 
Beſides, the ftars their. baneful influence med; 
Like the fam'd Semele, they die away 
In the embraces of the god of Day: ö 
; 


Expos'd to air, to heat an open pr 
Colds thro” their tender fibres force their way. | 
The ſwallow or the nightingale abhors 144 
Not winter more than do th' whole race of F low? rs. 1 
If among theſe a Flow'r you can deſer 5 79 
(Fitter to be tranſplanted to the ſky) | 9 5 0 
Which is ſo hardy as to ſtand the threat Ak fi | 
Of ſtorms and tempeſts that around her beat ; : - 
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That with contending winds dare boldly ſtrive, 
Scorns cold, and under heaps of ſnow can live, 
To this, great Goddeſs ! to this noble Plant 
You ought the empire of the garden grant. 
Kings are Jove's image; and, if that be true, 
To virtue only ſov'reign ſway is due. 

Truſting to this, and not the empty name 

Of beauty, I the Flow'ry empire claim: 


1 


Nor will this ſoft, luxurious, pamper'd race No 

Of Flow' rs, were things well weigh'd, deny me place; An 

For, lo! the winter's come; what change is there, o 

What looks, what diſmal aſpect of the year! Th 

The winds, from priſon broke, no mercy yield, PII 

But ſpoil the native glories of the field : M. 

Firſt on the infant- boughs they ſpend their rage, Kin 

And ſcarcely fpare the poor trunk's rey'rend age; Th 

Either with ſwelling rains the ground below Ife 

Is drown*'d, or cover'd thick in beds of ſnow :. An 

Or ſtiff with froſt, the ſtreams, all iced'o'er;, Oli 

Are pent within a bank unknown before:. WI 

Each nymph complains, and ev'ry river-god” Ia 

Feels on his ſhoulders an unuſual load ; | Th 
Nature, a captive now to Froſt become. Th 

Lies fairly buried in a marble tomb... Ar 

And can you wonder then that Flow'rs ſhould die, Th 

Or, hid within their beds, the danger fly ? Te 

D*ye ſee the ſan, how faint his looks, that tell [0 

The god of Plants himſelf is not o'er-well. . Je 

| Now let me ſee the Violet, Tulip, Roſe, In 
Or any of *em their fine face diſcloſe ; | | 17 
{ Ye Lilies! with your ſnowy treſſes, now Th 
! , Come forth, this is the proper time for ſnow. _ Tl 
f Deaf to the call, none of em all appear, W 
f But cloſe in bed they lie, half-dead with fear; De 
J only in this univerſal dread 15 oh In 

Of Nature dare exalt my fearleſs head : At 
Winter, with thouſand ſev'ral arms prepar'd 'T} 

| To be my death, ſtill finds me on my guard. | T} 
Great umpire then of all this harmleſs fray, I « 

If you are fix'd to crown ſome Plant to-day, A 


| Let all appear and take the field, let all 
L Agree to give the chiefeſt Plant the ball; z 
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Vet let it be in winter, I deſire; 

That ſeaſon does a hardy chief require. 

If any of theſe tender, dainty dames, 

Deck'd with their rich perfumes and gaudy names, 
Dare but at ſuch a time ſhow half an eye, 

Pl! frankly yield, and ſtraight let fall my plea. 
Not a Plant's ſeen, I'M warrant you; they hate 
To gain a kingdom at ſo dear a rate; 

They fear the unequal trial to fuſtain ; | 

None dare appear but thoſe that fill my train, 
And none of theſe are ſo ambitious grown | 
To ſtand themſelves, but get for me the crown. 
Theſe num'rous hardſhips 1 can undergo; 

P11 tell you now, fair Judge, what I can do, 

My virtue active is, and paſſive too. 

Kings get no fame by conquering at home; 

That from ſome foreign vanquiſh'd land muſt come. 
If equal to my triumphs names I bore, 

And ev'ry vanqiſh'd foe increas'd the ſtore, - 
Old Rome's moſt haughty champion I'd defy 
Wich me in honours, titles, names, to vie. 

I a& ſuch wonders, I may ſafely ſay, 

The twelve Herculean labours were mere play. 
The ſpreading cancer my bleſs'd Plant does chafe, 
And new-ſkins o'er the leper's monſtrous face; 
The ling'ring quartan fever I oblige 

To draw his forces off, and raiſe the ſiege; 
Swimmings i' th? head that do from vapours come, 
1 exorciſe ſtraight by my counter fume: 

In ev'ry ſwelling part, when dropſies reign, 

I dry the fen, the ſtanding waters drain : 

The falling-ſickneſs, too, to wave the reſt, 

Tho? ſacred that diſeaſe by ſome confeſs'd. 

Why in theſe cures thus trifle I my breath? 

Death yields to me, the apoplectic death; 

Into each part my Plant new vigour ſends, - 

And quickly makes the ſoul and body friends. 
Theſe are great things, you'll ſay, and yet the reſt 
That follow muſt much greater be confeſs'd. 

I do compoſe the mind's diſtracted frame, 

A gift the gods and I alone can claim; 


Madmen 
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Madmen and fools are caſt beneath my poẽ-w-r ; 
What to my grandeur can the gods add more? 
Who thus can do, the world his province 1 
Cæſar can't boaſt a larger Way than this. 

She ſpoke; her train with ſhouts the area fll'd, 
Nay, Winter (if you will believe it) ſmil'd. 

Next the gay Spring draws out his warlike bands, 
Which to the ſcene a grateful ſhadow lends. _ 
Homer, tho? well the Grecian camp he paints, 
Would fail, I fear in muſt'ring up cheſe Plants. 
Bright Spring ! what various nations doſt ow boaſt ? 

The Xerxes of àa numerous Flow'ry hoſt, :: i 
Which could (ſince Flow'rs withaut due moiſture die) 
Like his, L fancy, drink whole rivers dr. 
His Flow'ry troops made the ſame ſtately oe 
Whoſe painted arms a dazzling luſtre threw.; 

Then a gay Flor, for ſhape the Trumpet * nd, 
Blew thrice, and with a ſtrenuous yoice proclaim'd, 
That all but.candidates ſhould quit the place, 
Firſt, as they went, bowing with awful grace. 

And now, the pleaſure of the goddeſs known, © 
The Herb calld a wh pais'd: before the throne ; 
A bunchy ſtalk, painted bees ſne bore; » 
Aer ſev: ral fooliſh fancies, on her: Flo. I.. 

Ragwort the Satyrs and Priapus low, 

Venus herſelf and the fair Judge approve.” 

Dogs'- tooth paſs*d next, to Ragwort near all's, 

A ahful friend to love, and oſten tryd; 

Next Hyacinths, of: violet-kind,” proceed, 

A noble, pow'rful, and a num*rous breed; + 

They wanted courage, tho', to keep the place, 
Lab'ring, alas! under. a late diſpracez 

Of noble houſe themſelves they did _— 

From Ajax” blood directly to deſcend; 

The cauſe in Flora's court of chivalry | | 

Was heard, where they fail'd to make out their plea; . 
They bore no coat of arms, nor could they ſhow ' 
Thoſe mournful notes ſaid: from his blood to flow: 
The next a-kin, a Flow'r which Greeks of old 
From excrements of birds deſcended hold, 


Which 


* Of the tribe of Pſeudo- narciſſi Juncifolii, 
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Which Britain, nurſe of Plants, a milder clime, 
Gentilely calls the Star of Bethlehem. 
The Daiſy next march'd off in modeſt wiſe, 
Dreading to wait the iſſue of the prize; 
Tho? the Spring don't a truſtier party know, 
After, before, and in the ſpring they grow, 
Quick in the charge, and in retreating flow ; 
They dare not venture, tho' the ſons of Art 
The name of, Binders to em do impart; | 
They cure all wounds, yet make none, which you grant 
Is the true office of a warlike Plant, 
Next ſpotted Sanicle and Navelwort, 
Tho? both have ſigns of blood, forſake the court; 
Moonwort goes next, borne on it's reddiſh ſtalk, 
And after that does gentle Cranebill walk ; 
They all gave way; tis nat'ral in a Flow'r 
More in it's form to truſt than worth and pow'r; 
Nay, more than that, the Cornflag quits the field, 
Tho' made ſword-wiſe, does to the Tulip yield; 
Tho', like ſome tyrant, rounded with the ſame, 
Vet to affected empire waves all claim; 
How) much this Sword- flow 'r differs as to harm 
From thoſe which we on mortal anvils form! 
Nature on this an unguent has beſtow'd, | 
Which when-our's make it iſſue, ſtops the blood. 
Next you might ſee the gaudy Columbine, 
Call'd ſometimes Lion's Mouth, deſert the ſcene, 
Tho? of try'd courage and of _ renown 
In other things, curing diſeaſes known : | 
The Sea-gull Flow'r exprefs'd an equal fear, 
The tigers more and prettier ſpots don't bear; 
Theſe E ſhe ought to prize like gold, 
Citron held her's at dearer rates of old. 
The Perſian Lily, of a ruddy hue, 
And next the Lily of the Vale, withdrew ; 
Lilies o' the Vale ſuch looks and ſmell retain, 
They're fit to furniſh ſnuff for gods and men; 
Nor a Plant kinder to the brain does live; 
A glaſs of wine does leſs refreſhment give. 
Next Periwinkle, or the Lady's-bow'r, 
Weakly, and halting, — along the floor; 
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All kinds of Crow-foot paſs'd, and bow'd their head, 
The worſt ran wild, the beſt in gardens bre 
Day: lily next, the root by Heſiod lov'd, 
Altho' not for the chiefeſt diſh approvd; 
Then came a Flow'r of the far diff Vang! look; 
Which on it thy lov'd name, Adonis! took; 
But Celandine, thy genuine offspring a 
They tell us at the proud uſurper ſmil'd. 
Stockgillyflow'r the year's companion is, 
Which the ſun ſcarce in all his rounds does-miſs, 
Officious Plant! which ev'ry month can bring, 
But rather would be reckon'd to the ſpring 3 > 
This paſs'd along with a becoming mien, 
And an her train the Wallflow'r would be ſeen ; 
The conſtant Marigold next theſe went out, 
And Lady*s-ſhpper, fit for Flora's foot; 
'Then Goat's-beard, which each morn abroad does peep, 
But ſhuts it's Flow'r at noon, and goes to ſleep ; 
Then Ox-eye did it's rolling eyeball ſpread, 
Such as Jove's wife and ſiſter had, they ſaid. 
Next Viper-graſs, full of a milky juice, 
Good againſt poiſon, which curſed ſtep-dames uſe ; 
Then Hollow-root, cautious and full of fear, 


* 


Which neither ſummer's heat nor cold can bear, 
Comes after ſpring, before it does retire; 

Then Satin-flow'r, and Mothmullen withdraw, 
Worthy a nobler title to enjoy. 

The Lady's-ſmock, and Lugwort, went their way, 
With ſev'ral more, too tedious here to ſay; 

With many an humble Shrub that took their leaves, 
ö To which the garden entertainment gives; 

ö As Hone ks Roſemary, and Broom, 

That 8 which does of Spaniſh parents come; 
Both ſorts of Pipe - tree, neat in either dreſs, 
White or ſky- coloured, ider we, wh you beſt. 

g Next the round headed Elder-roſe, which wears 

E. A conſte!!ation of your little ſtars 

i The Cherry; our's, and Perſian le add, 

6 Proud of the various Flow?rs —— it's bead; 

ft Nature has iſſue, eunuch-like, deny'd, 


But (like them too) by a fine face ſopply'd: | | 
: Theſe, 


p; 


ſe, 


Theſe, and a thouſand more, were fain to yield, 
And left the candidates to keep the field 

Each Flow'r appear'd with all it's kindred, dreſs'd 
Each in it's riche | robes of gaudieſt veſt : 

The Violet firſt, Spring's uſher, came in view, 
From whoſe ſweet lips theſe pleaſing accents flew.. 


"THE VIOLET. 


To Ram now ope the golden portal throws, 
Which holds the various ſeaſons of the year, 
And on his ſhining fleece the Spring does bear; 
Ye Mortals ! with a ſhout ſalute him as he goes. 
(Io, triumph!) now, now the ſpring comes on 
In ſolemn ſtate and high proceſſion, | 


Whilſt I, the beauteous Violet, ſtill before him go, 


And uſher in the gaudy ſhow : | 

As it becomes the child of ſuch a fire, | 
Pm wrap'd in purple; the firſt-born of Spring 
The marks of my ligitimation bring, | 
And all the tokens of his verdant empire wear: 
Clad like a princely babe, and born in ſtate, 

L all your regal titles hate, 

Nor priding in my blood and mighty birth, 
Unnatural Plant, deſpiſe the lap of mother- Earth. 
Love's goddeſs ſmiles upon me juſt new- born, 
Rejoicing at the year's return: | 
The Swallow is not a more certain ſign. 

That love and warm embraces now begin. 

To the lov'd babe a thouſand kiſſes : 
The goddeſs gives, a thouſand balmy bliſſes. 
Beſides, my purple lips | 
In ſacred nectar dips : 3B 
Hence *tis no. ſooner does the Violet burſt, 
By the warm air to a juſt ripeneſs nurs'd, 
But from my opening, blooming head, 

A thouſand fragrant odors en I, 

I do not only pleaſe the ſmell, 

And the moſt critic taſte beguile, 

Not only with my pretty dye 

Impoſe a cheat upon the 7 
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But more for. profit than for pleaſure born, 

I furniſh out a wholeſome juice, 

Which the fam*d Epicurus did not ſcorn, 

Upon a time, when ſick to uſe, 

O'er prefling and vexatious pain 

I ſuch a filent vict'ry gain, 

That tho? the body be the ſcene, 

It ſcarcely knows whether a fight has been. 

The fever's well-known valour I ip vade, 

Which bluſhes with mere rage to yield 

To one that ne'er knew how to tread a field, 

But only was for fights and nuptial banquets made 
It yields, but in a grumbling way, | 
Juſt as the winds obedience pay, 

When Neptune from the flood does peep, 

And filences thoſe troublers of the deep. 

What tho fome Flow'rs a greater courage know, 
Or a much finer face can ſhow'? © 

That does but ſtil} the fancy feed, 

Whilſt I for bus'neſs fit, in real worth exceed. 
Search over all the globe, you'll find 


* 


The glory of a princely Flower 


Confiſts not in tyrannic er, 


But in a majeſty with mildneſs join'd. 
She ſpoke, and from her balmy lips did come 


A ſweet perfame that ſcented all the room; 
The ſmell ſo long continued, that you'd ſwear 


The Violet, tho' you heard no ſound, was there. 
Quitting the ſtage, the next that took her place 
Were Oxlips, Pugles, with their num'rous race; 
A party-colour'd tribe, of various hue, . 
Red, yellow, purple, pale, white, duſky, blue: 
The Primroſe and the Cowllip, too, were there, 
Both of em kin, but not ſo. handſome far; 
Bear's- ear, ſo call'd, did the whole party head, 
And yellow, claiming merit, needs would Pied 


Toſſing her hundred heads in flanting rate, 


Each had a mouth, and could at e prate. 


AURICULA 


2er SOSE err O ODS S ,:. 
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AURICULA URSI, BEAR's-EAR. 


(Gan Queen of Flow'rs ! why is thy ſnowy breaſt 
With ſuch a fight of various poſies dreſs'd ? 
Whereas, one ſtalk of mine 3 

Alone a noſegay is, alone can make thee fine. 

A lovely, harmleſs monſter, I 

Gorgon's many heads outvie; 

Others, as ſingle ſtars, may glory beam; 

Take me, for I a conſtellation am: 

Let thoſe who ſubjeQs want purſue the flow'ry crown, 
A Flow'ry nation I alone; | 
Nor did kind Nature thus in vain,. 

So many heads to me aflign ; 


. " . 


I for a man's head, life's chiefeſt ſeat, * 
Am ſet apart and wholly conſecrate : 
The mind's imperial tow'r, the brain, 
(A poor apartment for ſo great a queen) | 
The lighthouſe where man's reaſon ſtands and ſhines, 
Maugre the malice of contending winds, | 
I guard the ſacrgd place, repel the rout, 
And keep the everlaſting fire from going out. 
Go now, and mock me with this monſtrous name 
Which the late barbarous age did coin and frame; 
The true and proper names of things of old, 
Thro? a religious ſilence ne' er were told: 
Thus guardian gods? true names were ſeldom known, 
Leſt ſome invading foe might charm em from the town, 
Impudent Fool! that firſt ſtyl'd beauteous Flow'rs 
By a deteſted name, the Ears of Bears; 
Worthy himſelf of aſſes? ears, a pair 
Fairer than Midas once was ſaid to wear. 

At this rate ſinging (for your merry Flow'rs 


Still ſing their words, not bring 'em forth like ours) ? 


The Daffodil ſucceeded, once a youth, 
(As many poets tell, a ſacred truth) 
And all his chents and his kindred came, 
A num'rous train, to vote and poll for him; 
All of 'em, pale or yellow, did appear, 
The livery which wounded lovers wear. 
8 | 1 Tho' 
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Tho? Virgil purple honours has aſſign d 
And blut dye ye, too liberal and kind 

The Chalcedonic, with white Pose F, ge beſt 
To BE the mouth, and ling for all the reſt, | 


_THE DAFFODIL, NARCISSUS. 


V y HAT once I was, a boy, not ripen*d to a man, 
My roots of one * s growth explain; Fn 1 
A lovely boy, of killing eyes, 2 a 


Where ambuſcading rr ce? lies, 

Which did at laſt the owner's ſelf furprize : 

Of fatal beauty, ſuch as could inſpire . | 

Love into coldeſt breaſts, in water kindle fire. 
Me the hotbeds of ſand in Libya burn, 

Or Iſter's frozen banks to ruin turn. 

J, when a boy, among the boys 
Had ſtill the nobleft place; 

The fame my Plant among the Flow'rs enjoys, 
And 1s the # men] s ornament and grace: 
Become a Flow'r, I cannot tell 
Why my face ſhould not pleafe me ſtill; 
Downward I lean my bending head, 

Longing my looks in the ſame glafs to read 
Show me a ſtream, that liquid glaſs | 

Will put me in the ſelfsame caſe. 

In the colour with the ſame nymphs ] Pm dreſs'd, 
Who wear me in their ſnowy breaſt, 

Who with my Flow'rs their pride maintain, 

And wiſh I were a boy again. 

She ſpoke : Anemone her ſtation took, 

To whom the goddeſs deign'd a ſmiling look; 

For with the Tulip! 's leave, I needs muſt ſay 
No race more num'rous, none more fine or gay. 
The purple, with it's large and ſpreading leaf, 
Was choſen, by conſent, to be their chief; 

Of fair Adonis? blood's undoubted ſtrain, 
And to this hour it ſhows the dying ſtain : 

As ſoon as Zephyr had unloos'd it's tongue“, 
The beauteous Plant after this manner ſung. 


ANEMONE, 


It never opens but when the wind blows. Plin. 
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Till a boar's fatal tuſk let out the precious blood; $ 
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ANEMONE;\ on MONIES.” 


84 Toft! 
1 gentle 39 ho didft Flora . * 
Thrice worthy of the goddeſs? bed; n 10 | 
Who in a winged chariot, harl*d n M1 
With breezing airs; doſt fan this nether/world, 2 go) 
Which kind refreſhing motion far 

J before lazy reſt prefer . 

That air wit ien thou eviry t thing doſt cheer, 
Inſpire into the goddeſs? ear, 7 
That the fair Judge would mindful be ''s 
Of her lov'd — * and of me * 
For ſince T take my name from thee, ul 
Nay, of thy kindred ſaid to be; 

Since I with thee do ſympathize,” 

Who in Zolian- dungeon captive lies, 

And viewing Zephyr's doleful ftate, 

All dreſs and ornament I hate | 
And locking up my mournful'Flow'r, = 
Myſelf a pris*ner make, the ſame reſtraint endure : 5: 
Since I have change of ſuits and gaudy — 1 
Which in my various Flowers are expreſs d; 

In brief, ſince I'm a- kin to gods above, 


All theſe together, fure, may favour move; 


prung from the fair Adonis purple N 8 tons I 
And Venus? tears, to both I am ally'd; : 44 4 
The roſy youth, the lov'd Adonis, food © 4019, 
The pride and glory of the wood. 


Into each flowing d 
A falling tear the deſs ſpill'd, . 
Which to a torrent well dee 
The lovers tears and blood combing, | 4 pada 
As if they would in marriage n. 
From ſuch fair parents, and that ering morn 
Was I, their fairer: "offspring, born Yo 
My force and pow'r, perhaps, you quoſtitn how : $ 
My power ? why; Ja handſome face can ſhow ; - 
Beſides, my heav'nly extract I can prove. 
And that I'm ſiſter to the god of Love. 


that ſtill'd, 


The 
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The Crown Imperial (as ſhe ſtep'd aſide) 
Advanc'd with ſtately but becoming pride; 
Not buſkin'd herges ſtiut with nobſer pride, 
Nor gods in walking uſe a finer ftride; I 
No cliuts made her train, es: . 
Conſcious of native worth ſne came alone 1 
With an erect and ſober. countenan ge 
In 4 terms ſhe did her res commence.” 


4 Wd 7 #6 F 
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IEE IMPERIAL ( crow 


WW irn furious heats and anbecgming ta rage, 160 1 
Ye Flow'ry Nations | ceaſe t“ engage 3> © „ 
Since on.my ſtately. dem 833 

Nature has plac'd th'; Imperial adam) ES: 

Why all theſe words in vain 2. why all this noiſe 6 
Be judg'd by Nature, and A Wi 
Perhaps it does your envy move, of DNV 

And to my right may hurtful proves 322 


That I an upſtart novel Flower am W 75 [IC 1 
Who have no rumbling hard Greek name 3; & If 
Perhaps, I may be thought il | 
In ſome plebeian bed begot, - en cf . 
Becauſe my lineage wears no ſtain, { earl 4 
Nor doey romantic) ſhameful ftories feignègn =) 
That Iam ſprung from Jove,or bebe baſtard Araiv. 
I freely own I. have not been . 1 üs / 
Long of your, world a denizen 4 0% Nilo 2: : 
1 yet 1 reign'd fox ages paßgd, 2, ba big 4 0 
In Perſia: and in Bactria plac d, 0 
1 75 pride and joy, of all the e of the Eaſt. 


rs like the ball kings in their hands do OG 
enoting ſov*reigtirule, and ſtriking fear- 
My purple ſtalk I, ke tame ſeeptre, _—_ U 2 
Worthy,n-regdlbayds;toſhine,:- + 
Worthy of thine, great god of Wine! 1 | 
When India to thy,conquering arms did yield. 
Beſides all this, I have a Flow?ry crown . 
My royal rte to adorn. 


Flow'r a large - ſiz d golden head does wear, 1 


2014 10 * 3 cl: O7 Dan 0113 9 \ Whoſe 
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Whoſe buds a ſort of honey-liquor bear, 
Which round the crown like ſtars or pearls appear; 


— 


Pu 


a 


Silver threads around/it wine, 
Saffron, like gold, with them does ns 3 
And over all | | 


My verdant hair pg Tae neatly fall. 

Sometimes a threefold rank of Flowers 

Grows on my top, like lofty towers. 

Imperial ornaments I ſcorn, | 

And, like the Pope, affect a triple crown; 

The Heav'ns look down, and envy earth 

For teeming with ſo bright a birth; Co 

For Ariadne's ſtarry crown 

By mine is far outſhone, 

And as they ve reaſon, let em envy on. 

She thunder'd out her ſpeech, and walk'd to ben 

The Judge, that 2 meanly at her feet, 

But as one goddeſs does another meet. ; N 

A Flow'r 9 would too happy be and band ö i 

Did but it's odor anſwer all the reſt, 1] | 

The Tulip! next appear'd, all over Fo 

But wanton, full of pride, and full of pi _ of | 

The world can't ſhow a dye but here has Maes, 

Nay, by new mixtures ſne can change her en. 
| Purple and gold:are both: beneath her cares 41 
: The richeſt needlework ſhe loves to wear * HY 1 

Her only ſtudy is to pleaſe the eye.. ö 
And to outſhine the reſt im fine); 4 
Oft of a mode or colour weary grown, y 1 
By which their family had long been known, 4 
They'll change their faſhion ſtraight, I know not how, 44 
And with much pain in 'other-colours go! Wt 
As if Medea's furnace they had! paſs'd;. 544 
(She without Plants old 1 Serge new=caſt)) . 
And tho” they know this change will mortal 8 0 
They'll venture yet—to- change ſo much they love. jd 
Such love to beauty; ſuch the thirſt of 1 128 
That welcome death be ſote inglorious days k 
The cauſe by all was to the White _— 
Whether becauſe the rareſt of the kind; 
Or elſe, becauſe ev'ry petitioner, 
e In ancient times, for 85 white did wear®, 
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dc Tepe 0 me! 


A avoid 31.3 Ur 601 WiWw: 
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4 ft L azt- ** 64+ 1 * 5 — 1 
3 in Horace®, if I don't og; | 


(Flow'rs are no foes to poetry and wit, 

For us that tribe the like affection bear, ff 5 
And of all men the greateſt floriſts are 
We find a wealthy man 


Whoſe wardrobe did ſive thouſand a contain 3 5 


He counted that a vaſt prodigious ſtore,” 


But I that number haue twice told, and more. 
Whate'er in ſpring the teeming earth commands; 3 
What colours e'er the painted pride of birds, 


Or various lights the r. gem affords, 2 
Cut by the artful. lipi 's hands ss 


Whate'er the curtains of the heav'ns can ſhow, - 1 
Or light lays dyes upon the varniſh'd bows: I $6 
Rob'd'in as many veſts I hin 


In every thing bearing a princely mien. 
Pity I muſt the Lity and the Roſe, 


(en bee dented alodhrny: 


Who think themſelves fo highly bleſs' d. 
Yet have but one poor tatter'd veſt: M90) 
Theſe ſtudious, unambitious things, in brief, 
Would fit extremely well a college- Hife, 

And when the god of Flow'rs a charter grants, 
Admiſſion ſhall be given to theſe plant: 
Kings ſhould have — and R ns | 
Whillt thriftineſs becomes the 3 

Hence Spring himſelf does chi fy x me regard: 
Will any Flow'r refuſe to ſtand to his award? 


Me for whole months lie does retainn ny 3 


And keeps me by him all his reign ;- 4 00d 
Careſs*d: by Spring, the ſeaſon. of — year 


Which before all to Love is dear. [ifs 4 


Beſides, the god af Love himſelf's my friend,” 
Not for my face alone, but for another end; * 


Lov'd by the god upon a private ſcore, us. 
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But why ſhould I +! '/,, 

Become ſo filent or ſo ſhy 3 ? + 

We Flow'rs were by no bhetith — od AT 

Nor from that frigid ſullen tree did 1 ©] 

So fam'd in Ceres? ſacred rites2?., Ge 

Nor in moroſeneſs F lora's ſelf delights. N 0 

My root, like oil in ancient games, prepares 

Lovers Ve battle; or thoſe ſofter wars; | 

My quick'ning heat their ſluggiſh veins inſpires | 

With erm. and ſprightly > 8 3410 | 

Had but chaſte, Lucrece us d the ſame, 

The night before bold Tarquin try?d his flame, | 

Upon record ſhe ne'er a fool had been, 

But would have liv'd to reap the penis once again, 
The goddeſs, conſcious of the truth, awhile 

Contain'd, but then was ſeen ta bluſh and ſmile. 

The Flower-de-luce next laos'd her heav'nly ae 

And thus, amidſt her ſweet 1 1 7 
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IRIS, OR THE F LOWER-DE-LUCE. 


I. empire is to o beauty aus; 

(And that in Flow'rs, if any where, holds ws) 
Then I by Nature was deſign'd for reign, | 5 
Elſe Nature made a beauteous face in vain. 11 


Beſides, I boaſt a ſparkling . 
And brighter goddeſs of my nam... 
My lofty front towards the heav'ns 1 bear; Atti ue 
And repreſent the-ſky, when ' tis ſerene and dear. 
To me a godlike pow'r is given ' | 11 


With a mild _ reſembling heav'n; 

And in the kingly ſtyle no dignity © 

Sounds better than Serenity!) 
Beauty and Envy oft together go 
Handſome myſelf, I help make others we; 3 
Both gods and men of the moſt curious eyes 
With ſecret pleaſure I ſurpriſe ; inn ES 4 
Nor do I leis oblige the noſfſe 


With fragrance from my root that blows. 


| | | Not 
* The juice of the root takes away freckles and morphews. ; 
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Not Sibaris or ſoft Capua did know 
A choicer Flow'r for Mell & or ſhow; 
'Tho? both with pleaſure of all kinds did flow. 
I own the Violet-aud the Roſe 
Divineſt odors both diſcloſe; - - 

The ſaffron and eee, 

With many more . 
But yet none can ſo ſweet a root produce. 
My upper parts are trim and fair, 
My lower breathe a grateful air. 

I am a Flow'r for ſight, adrog for aſe. | | 


Pr c 0 OE CT 
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Soft as I am, amidſt this laxury, ' An 
Before me rough diſeaſes fly. . Nu 
Thus a bold Amazon with virgin - face, A” Tp 
Troops of daſtard men will chaſe : ' No 
Thus Mars and Venus often ee SH x All 
And in fingle'Pallas meet: * 
Equal to her in beauty's charms, ä Ap 
And not to him inferior in arms. Fo: 
By ſecret virtue and reſiſtleſs power 5 11 
Thoſe whom the Jaundice ſeizes I reſtore; Sor 
Tho? moiſt with unguent, and 1 to love, An 
I rather was for luxury ae 4 8 Phy 
And yet, like ſome enrage — Wh 
Before my painted arms the yellow foe does haſte, Fan 
The Dropſy headlong makes away  — By 
As ſoon as I my arms, ditplay; ; Wi 
The Dropſy, which man's microcoſm drowns, He: 


Pulling up all the ſluices in it's rounds; | 
I follow it thro? ev'ry. winding yein, 
And make it quit in haſte the delug'd man. 


The nation of the Jews, a pious folk, | 

Tho? our gods they dor't invoke, ö J. 
j And not to you, ye Plants! unknown In! 
5 P the days of that great floriſt Solomon, If I 
* - Tell us that Jove, to cheer the droaping n WO 

After a flood a promiſe paſt, The 

That ſo long as earth ſhould laſt Sri The 


No future * on the world ſhould fall. The 
| And Wl The 


* Of the root is made that called Powder * Cyprus, or Orris | 
Powder, 8 9 


nd 
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27 
And as a ſeal to this obliging grant, 


The rainbow in the ſky did plant. 

I am the bow, in poor hydropic man 

The ſame refreſhing hopes contain; 

I look as gay, and ſhow as fine, 
I am the thing of which that only is the ſign: 
My Plant performs the ſame, 

Towards man's little worldly frame ; 

And when within him I appear, 

He needs no deluge from a dropſy fear. 

The Peony then, with large red Flow'r, came on, 
And brought no train but his lov'd mate alone; 
Numbers could not make him the cauſe eſpouſe, 
Las! the whole nation made but one poor houſe ; 
Nor did her coſtly wardrobe pride inſpire, 

All dreſs'd alike, all did one colour wear; 

And yet he wanted not for majeſty, 

Appearing with a ſober gravity; - 

For he advanc'd his 23 forehead, which 

A Flower with thouſand foldings did enrich: 
Some love to call it the Illuſtrious Plant, 
And we may well, I think, that title grant; 
Phyſicians 1n their public writings ſhow 

What praiſe 1s to the firſt inventor due. 

Pzon “* was doctor to the gods, they ſay, 

By the whole college honour'd to this day : 
With her own merits, and this mighty name, 
Hearten'd and buoy*d, ſhe thus maintain'd her claim. 
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I: the fond Tulip, ſwell'd with pride, 
In her fool's coat of motley colours dy'd ; 
If Jov'd Adonis“ Flower, the Celandine, 
Would proudly be prefer'd to mine— 
Then let Jove's bird, the eagle, quit the field, 
The thunder to the painted peacock yield ; 
Then let the tyrant of the woods be gone, 
The lion yield to the cameleon. | 
Ee K cs.” Yeo 

Homer ſays, Pæon cured Pluto with this Plant when he was 

wounded by Hercules. 
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Yow'll ſay, perhaps, the nymphs make much of you; 
They gather me for garlands too: 
And yet, do ye think I value that ? 
Not I, by Flora.! not a jot. 
Virtue and courage are-the valuable things 
On difficult occaſions ſnown: 
Not painted arms ennoble kings; 
Virtue alone gives luſtre to a crown. 
Hence I the known Herculean diſeaſe, 
The falling-ſickneſs, cure with eaſe, 
Which, like the club that hero once did wear, 
Down with one fingle blow mankind does bear. 
I fancy hence the ſtory riſe, 
That Pluto, wounded once by Hercules, 
My juice, infus'd by Pzon, gave him eaſe, 
And did the groaning god appeaſe. 
Pzon was fam'd, I'm ſure, for curing.this diſeaſe, 
Pluto is god of Hell; it ſhould ſeem 
Prince of inexorable Death; | 
Now this diſeaſe is death; but not like him, 
Without a ſting, plac'd in the ſhades beneath. 
I ſhould be vain, extremely vain, indeed, 
A quarrel on punctilios to breed, 
Since a more noble Flow'r than 1 
The Sun in all his journey does not ſpy: 
Nor do I go in Phyſic's beaten road, a 
By other Plants before me trod, | 
But in a way worthy a healing god. 
I never with the foe come hand to hand ; 
My odor death does at a diſtance ſend ; | 
Hung round the neck, ſtraight, without more ado, 
J put to flight the rampant foe : f 
I neither come (what think you, Cæſar! now) 
Nor view the camp, and yet can overthrow. 
She ſpoke, and bow?d, and fo the court forſook. 
Her conſort follow'd with a bluſhing look; 
When ſtraight a fragrant air of ſtrong perfume, 
And a new luſtre, Ted thro the room. 
No wonder, for the Roſe did next appear; 
Spring wiſely plac'd his beſt and choĩceſt troops ĩꝰ the rear. 
Some wild in woods, yet worth and beauty ſhow, 
Such as might in Heſperian gardens grow. 
| Nought 
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Nought by experience than the Wood Roſe found, 
Better to cure a mad dog's pois*nous wound: 

This brings away the gravel and the ſtone; 

And gives you eaſe. tho? to a quarry grown. 

The beauteous Garden Roſe ſhe did not ſhame, 


| Tho” better bred, and of a ſofter name; 


Which in four ſquadrons drawn, the Damaſk Roſe, 

In name of all the reſt maintain'd the cauſe ; 

Which ſprang, they ſay, from Syrian Venus? blood“, 
Long time the pride of rich Damaſcus ſtood, 
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Aro who can doubt my race, ſays ſhe, 

Who on my face Love's token ſee ? 

The god of Love is always ſoft and always young; 
Jam the ſame; then to his blood what wrong ? 
My brother winged does appear; 

[ leaves inſtead of wings do wear: | 

He's drawn with lighted torches in his hand; 
Upon my top bright flaming glories ſtand.. . 

The Roſe has prickles, ſo has Love, 

Tho? theſe a little ſharper prove: | | 
There's nothing in the world above, or this below, 
But would for Roſy-colour'd go. 

This is the dye that ſtill does pleaſe 

Both mortal maids and heav'nly goddeſſes: 

I am the ſtandard by which beauty's try'd, 

The wiſh of Chloe, and immortal Juno's pride. 
The bright Aurora, queen of all the Eaft, 

Proud of her roſy fingers is confeſs'd ; 

When from the gates of Light the riſing Day 
Breaks forth, his conſtant rounds do go, 

The winged Hours prepare the way, 

And Roß clouds before him ſtrow. 

The windows of the ſky with Roſes ſhine ; 

I am Day's ornament as well as ſign; 


K 2 ; And 


The Roſe is ſaid at firſt to have grown white only, till Venus, 


running after Adonis, ſcratched her legs upon it's thorns, and tained 
the Flowers red with her blood. 
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And when the glorious pomp and tour is o'er, 
J greet it poſting to the Weſtern ſhore. 

The god of Love, we muſt allow, 

Should tolerably beauty know : 

Yet never from thoſe cheeks he goes, 

Where he can ſpy the bluſhing Roſe. 

Thus the wiſe bee will never dwell 

(That, like the god of Love, has wings; 
That, too, has honey, that has ſtings) 

On vulgar Flow'rs that have no grateful ſmell. 
Tell me, bleſs'd Lover! what's a kiſs, 
Without a Roſy lip create the bliſs ? | 
Nor do I only charming ſweets diſpenſe, 

But bear arms in my own and man's defence : 
I. without the patient's pain, 

Man's body, that Augean ftable, clean ; 

Not with a rough and preſſing hand, 

As thunder-ſtorms from b, command, 
But as the dew and 2 ſhowers 

Diſſolving light on Herbs and Flowers: 
Nor of a ſhort and fading date, 

Was I the leſs deſign'd for rule and ſtate ; 
Let proud ambitious Floramour, - 

Uſurping on the gods? immortal name, 

Joy to be ſtyl'd the Everlaſting Flower, 

I ne*er knew yet that Plant that near to Neſtor came. 
We too, too bleſs'd, too pow'rful ſhould be grown, 
Which would but envy raiſe, . | 
If we could ſay our beauty were our own, 
Or boaſt long life and many days. 

But why ſhould I complain of Fate 

For giving me ſo ſhort a date ? 

Since Flowers, the emblems of mortality, 
All the ſame way and manner die: | 
But the kind gods above forbid _ 

That Virtue ere a grave ſhould find ; 

And tho? the Fatal Siſters cut my thread, 
My odor, like the ſoul, remains behind. 
To a dead lion a live worm's prefer'd, 
Tho? once the king of all the ſavage herd. 
After my death I ſtill excel 

The beſt of Flowers that are alive and well : 


If 
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If that the name of dead will bear, 

From whoſe mere corpſe does come, 

(Like the dead body's ſtill-ſurviving heir) 

So ſweet a ſmell and ſtrong perfume. 

Let them invent a thouſand ways 

My mangled corpſe to vex and ſqueeze, 

Tho? in a ſweating limbec pent, 8 
My aſhes ſhall preſerve their ſcent. 

Like a dead monarch to the grave I come, 
Nature embalms me in my own perfume. | 
She ſpoke ; a virgin bluſh came o'er her face, 
And an ambrofial ſcent flew round the place; 
But that which gave her words a finer grace, 


Not without ſome conſtraints ſhe ſeem'd to tell her praiſe. 


Her rivals trembled; for the Judge's look 

A ſecret pleaſure and much kindneſs ſpoke. - 
'The virgin did not for wellwiſhers lack, 

Her ak wp as $a ſtood behind her back : 
The Yellow neareſt ſtood, unfit for war, 

Nor did the ſpoils of cur'd diſeaſes bear; 

The White was next, of great and good renown, 
A kind aſſiſtant to the eye-fight known; 

The third a mighty warrior, was the Red, 
Which terribly her bloody banner ſpread : 

She binds the flux with her reſtringent arts, 
And ſtops the humours? journey to thoſe parts ; 
She brings a preſent and a ſure relief 

To head and heart, the fountains both of life : 
The fever's fires by her are mildneſs taught, 
And the hagg'd man to ſweet compoſure brought. 
By help of this, Jaſon of old, we read, 

Vok'd and ſubdu'd the Bulls of fiery breed 

One doſe to ſleep the watchful Dragon ſent, 

By which no more but an high fever's meant. 
Between this ſquadron and the White, we re told, 
A long and grievous ſtrife commenc'd of old; 
Strife 1s too ſoft a word for many years? 

Cruel, unnatural, and bloody wars ; 

The fam'd Pharſalian fields, twice dy'd in blood, 
Ne'er of a nobler quarrel witneſs ſtood ; | 
The thirſt of empire, ground of moſt our wars, 
Was that which ſolely did occaſion theirs ; 
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For the Red Roſe could not an equal bear, 
And the White would of no ſuperior hear: 
The chiefs by York and Lancaſter * upheld, 
With Civil rage harraſs'd the Britiſh field. 
What madneſs drew ye, Roſes, to engage, 
Kin againſt kin to ſpend your thorns and rage ? 
Go, turn your arms where you may triumph gain, 
And fame unſully'd with a e d 
See the French Lily ſpoils and waſtes your ſhore; 
Go, conquer there, where you've twice beat before: 
Whilſt the Scotch Thiſtle, with audacious pride, 
Taking advantage, gores your bleeding ſide; 
Do Roſes no more ſenſe and prudence own, 
Than to be fighting for domeſtic crown ? 
From Venus you much of the mother bear, 
Vou both take pleaſure in the god of War; 
I now begin to think the fable true, 
That Mars ſprung from a Flow'r, fulfilPd by you. 
War ravages the field, and like the furious boar, 
That turns up all the garden's beauteous ſtore; 
O'erthrows the trees and hedges, and does wound 
With his ungentle tuſk the bleeding ground ; 
Roots up the Saffron and the Violet bed, 
And feaſts upon the gaudy Tulip*s head: 
You'd grieve to ſee a beauteous plat ſo ſoon 
Into confufion by a monſter thrown. 

But, oh, my Muſe ! oh, whither do*ſt thou tow'r ! 
This 1s a flight too high for thee to ſoar ; 
The harmleſs ſtrife of Plants, their wanton play, 
Thy pipe perhaps may well enough eſſay; 
But for their wars, there is a theme ſo great, 
Rather for Lucan's martial trumpet fit; 
To him that ſung the Theban brothers? death, 
To Maro, or ſome ſuch, that taſk bequeath. 


* The Civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, of 
which the firſt bore the White Roſe, and the other the Red, coli 
more Engliſh blood than did twice conquering France, 
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BOOK IV. 


OF FLOWERS. 


Tranſlated by N. Tate, 


Hier the man whom, from ambition freed, 

A little field and little garden feed; | 

The- field does frugal Nature's wants ſupply, 

The garden furniſhes for luxury : 

What farther ſpecious clogs of life remain, 

He leaves for fools to ſeek, and knaves to gain. 
This happy life did th* old Corycian * chooſe, 

A life deſerving Maro's noble Mule ; 

This happy life did wiſe Abdol'm'nus charm, 

The mighty monarch of a little farm, 


While hoeing weeds that on his walks encroach'd, 


Great Alexander's meſſenger approach'd ; 
Receive, ſaid he, the enſigns of a crown, 
«© A ſceptre, mitre, and Sidonian gown,”? 

To empire call'd, unwillingly he goes, 

And longing looks back on his cottage throws, 
Thus Aglaus' farm did frequent viſits find 

From gods, himſelf a ſtranger to mankind, 
Gyges, the richeſt king*of former times, 
(Wicked, and ſwelling with ſucceſsful crimes) 


© Is there,“ ſaid he, a man more bleſs'd than I? 


Thus challeng'd he the Delphic deity, 


« Yes, 
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* Yes, Aglaus,” the plain-dealing god reply'd : 
« Aplaus! who's he?” the angry monarch cry'd. 
«© Say, is there any king fo call'd ?*?-*© There's none; 
«© No king was ever by that title known, 

« Or any great commander of that name, 


Or hero, who with gods does kindred claim 


«© Or any who does ſuch vaſt wealth enjoy, 

« As all his laxury;can neꝰ er deſtroy. 

«© Renown'd for arms, for wealth, or birth, no man 
« Was found call'd Aglaus: who's this Aglaus, then?” 
At laſt, in the retir'd Arcadian plains, 

(Silence and ſhades ſurround Arcadian ſwains) 

Near Ptophis town (where he but once had been) 
At plough this man of happineſs was ſeen ; 

In this retirement was that Aglaus found, 

Envy'd by kings, and by a god'renown'd. 

Almighty Pow'r ! if lawful it may be, 

Amongſt fictitious gods to mention thee, 

Before encroaching age too far intrude, 

Let this ſweet ſcene my life's dull farce conclude ! 
With this ſweet cloſe my uſeleſs toil be bleſs'd, 


My long toſs'd bark in that calm ſtation reſt. 


Once more my Muſe in wild digreſſion ſtrays, 


Neꝰ er fatisfy'd with dear Retirement's praiſe. 


A pleaſant road—but from our purpoſe wide ; 
Turn off, and to our point directly guide. 

Of Summer-flow'rs a mighty hoſt remain, 
With thoſe which Autumn muſters on the plain, 
Who with joint forces fill the ſhining field, 
Grudging that Spring ſhould equal numbers yield 
To both their liſts, or, *cauſe ſome Plants had been 
Under the ſervice of both ſeaſons ſeen. 
Of theſe, my Muſe! rehearſe the chief, (for all, 
Tho' Mem'ry's daughter, thou can'ſt ne'er recall) 
The ſpike's of Summer's corn thou may'ſt as well, 
Or ev'ry grape of fruitful Autumn tell. 

The flamy * Panſy uſhers Summer in, 
His friendly march with Summer does begin; 

| | Autumn's 


* Called Flamy, becauſe her three colours are ſeen in the flame 
of wood as in the rainbow, | 
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Autumn's companion too, (ſo Proſerpine z 

Hides half the year, and half the year 1s ſeen) 

The Vi'let is leſs beautiful than thee, 

That of one colour boaſts, and thou of three : 

Gold, ſilver, purple, are thy ornament, ; 

Thy rivals thou might'ſt ſcorn, hadſt thou but ſcent. 
The Heſperis * aſſumes a Vi'let's name, 

To that which juſtly from the Heſper came; 

Heſper does all thy precious ſweets unfold, 

Which coyly thou didſt from the day withhold: 

In him more than the ſun thou tak'ſt delight; 

To him, like a kind bride, thou yield*ſt thy ſweet at night. 
The Anthemis, a ſmall but glorious Flow'r, 

Scarce rears his head, yet has a giant's tow'r ; 

Forces the lurking fever to retreat, 

(Enſconc'd, hke Cacus, in his ſmoky ſeat) I 8 

Recruits the feeble joints, and gives them eaſe ; | IN 

He makes the burning inundation ceaſe; | — 

And when his force againſt the ſtone is ſent, 

He breaks the rock, and gives the waters vent. 

Not thunder finds thro? rocks ſo ſwift a courſe, 

Nor gold the rampir'd town ſo ſoon can force. 
Bluebottle, thee my numbers fain would raiſe, 

And thy complexion challenges my praiſe ; 

Thy countenance, like Summer-ſkies, is fair, 73 

But, ah! how diff*rent thy vile manners are! | 18 

Ceres for this excludes thee from my ſong, . 

And ſwains, to gods and me a facred throng : 

A treach'rous gueſt, deſtruction thou doſt bring 

To th' hoſpitable field where thou doſt ſpring: 

Thou blunt'ſt the very reaper's fickle, and 10 

In life and death becom'ſt the farmer's foe. 
The Fennel Flow'r does next our ſong invite, 

Dreadful at once, and lovely to the ſight: 

His beard all briſtly, all —— his hair, | 

Ev'n his wreath'd hr the ſame rough aſpect bear; 5 

His viſage, too, a wat”riſh blue adorns, 

Like Achelous, ere his head wore horns : 

Nor without reaſon, (prudent Nature's care $3 

Gives Plants a form that might their uſe declare) | 

| Dropfies 
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* So called, becauſe it ſmells ſtrongeſt in the nights 
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Dropſies it cures, and makes moiſt bodies dry, 
It bids the waters paſs, the frighted waters fly; 
Does thro? the body's ſecret channels run, 

A water-goddeſs in the little world of man. 

But ſay, Corn Violet, why thou doſt claim 
Of Venus' Looking-glaſs the pompous name? 
Thy ſtudded purple vies, I muſt confeſs, 

With the moſt noble and Patrician dreſs ; 
Yet wherefore Venus' Looking-glaſs ? that name 
Her offspring Roſe did ne'er preſume to claim. 

Antirrhinon, more modeſt, takes the ſtyle 
Of Lion's-mouth, ſometimes of Calf-ſnout vile, 
By us Snapdragon call'd, to make amends, 

But fay what this chimera name intends? 
Thou well deſerv'ſt it if, as old wives ſay, 
Thou driv'ſt nocturnal ghoſts and ſprights away. 

Why does thy head, Napellus ! * armour wear ? 
Thy guilt, perfidious Plant! creates thy fear: 
Thy helmet we could willingly allow, - 

But thou, alas! haſt mortal weapons too! 
But wherefore arm'd, as if for open fight, 
Who work'ſt by ſecret poiſon all thy ſpite ? 

Helmet gainſt helmet juſtly thou doſt wear, 

Blue Anthora,+ upon thy lovely hair ; 


With ſuch a headpiece Pallas goes to field. 
What god to thee ſuch baneful force allow'd, 
With ſuch heroic piety endow'd ? 

Thou poiſon'ſt more than e' er Medea flew, 

Vet no ſuch antidote Medea knew. 

Nor pow'rful only gainſt thy own dire harms, 
Thy virtue ev'ry noxious Plant difarms : 
Serpents are harmleſs creatures made by thee, 
And Africa itſelf*s from poiſon free. 

Air, earth, and ſeas, with ſecret taint oppreſs'd, 
Diſcharge themſelves of the unwelcome gueſt ; 
On wretched us they ſhed the deadly bane, 
Who die by them that ſhould our life maintain : 


Our common parent our ſtepmother made : 


* Blue Helmet Flower. + Wholeſome Helmet Flower. 


This cov'ring from fell wounds thy front does ſhield ; 


Then Nature ſeems t' have learnt the pois'ning trade, 
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Tis then the-fickly world perceives thy aid:; 
By thy prevailing force the plague is ſtaid. 

A noble ftrife *twixt Fate and thee we find, 
That to deſtroy, thou to preſerve mankind, 

Into thy liſts, thou martial Plant! admit | 
Goat's-rue, Goat*s-rue is for thy ſquadrons fit. 
Thy beauty, Campion! very much may claim, 
But of Greek Roſe how didſt thou-gain the name:? 
The Greeks were ever privileg'd to tell 
Untruths, they call thee Roſe, who haſt no ſmell; 
Yet formerly thou waſt in garlands worn 
Thy ſtarry beams. our temples ſtill adorn, | if 
Thou crown'ft our feaſts, where we in mirth ſuppoſe, 1 
And in our drink allow thee for a Roſe. EN? * 

The Chalcedonian ſoil did once produce 17 


Our gardens, proud of ſuch a princely race. 
Soapwort! tho? coarſe thy name, thou doſt excel 

In form, and art enrich'd with fragrant ſmell : 

As great in virtue, too, for thou giv'ſt eaſe 

In dropſies and fair Venus? foul diſeaſe; 

Yet doſt not ſervile offices decline, | | 

But condeſcend'ſt to make our kitchens ſhine. f 

Rome's great Dictator thus, his triumph paſs'd, f 

Return'd to plough, nor thought his pomp debas'd ; 


A Lychnis of much greater ſize and uſe | | +984 
Form'd like a ſconce, where various branches riſe,. i "#84 
Bearing more lights than j und's bird has eyes: © IF 
Like thoſe in palaces, whoſe golden light 1 5 ; | 
Strikes up, and makes the gilded roofs more bright: 1H 
This great men's tables ſerves, while that's prefer'd 4121 
To altars, and the gods? celeſtial board. 1 
Should Maro aſk me in what region ſprings 0 
The race of Flow'rs inſcrib'd with names of kings? N 
I anſwer, that of Flow'rs deſerv'dly crown'd - . 
With royal titles, many may be found; | 
The Royal Looſe-ſtrife, Royal Gentian, grace l 
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The ſame right-hand guides now the humble ftive, l 1 
And oxen yokes, that did fierce nations drive. / WR 
Next comes the Flow'r in figure of a bell; * 8 


Thy ſportive meaning, Nature ! who can tell? 
In theſe what mulic, Flora! doſt thou find? 
Say for what jocund rites they are deſign'd. 
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By us theſe bells are never heard to ſound, 
Our ears are dull, and ſtupid is our mind; 
Nature is all a riddle to mankind. 5 
Some Flow'rs give men as well as gods delight, 
Theſe qualify, nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor ſight; 
Why, therefore, ſhould not our fifth ſenſe * be ſery'd? 
Or is that pleaſure for the gods reſerv'd ? 
But of all Bell-flow*rs Bindweed does ſurpaſs, 
Of brighter metal than Corinthian braſs. 
My Muſe grows hoarſe, and can no longer ſing, 
But Throatwort haſtes her kind relief to bring; 
The Colleges with dignity inſtal 
This Flow'r ; at Rome he is a Cardinal. 
The Foxglove on fair Flora's hand is worn, 
Left while ſhe gathers Flow'rs ſhe meet a thorn. 
Loveapple, tho? it's Flow'r leſs fair appears, 
It's golden fruit deſerves the name it bears: 
But this is new in love, where the true crop 
Proves nothing; all the pleaſure was i' th' hope. 
The Indian Flow*ry Reed in figure vies, 
And luſtre, with the Cancer of the Skies. 
'The Indian Creſs our climate now does bear, 


Call'd Lark's-heel, *cauſe he wears a horſeman's ſpur, | 


This gilt-ſpur knight prepares his courſe to run, 

Taking his ſignal from the riſing ſun, 

And ſtimulates his Flow'r to meet the day; 

So Caſtor mounted, ſpurs his ſteed away. 

This warrior, ſure, has in ſome battle been, 

For ſpots of blood upon his breaſt are ſeen. 

Had Ovid ſeen him, how would he have told 

His hiſtory, a taſk for me too bold ? 

His race at large and fortunes had expreſs'd, 

And whence thoſe bleeding ſignals on thy breaſt : 

From later bards ſuch * are hid, 

Nor does the god inſpire as heretofore he did. 
With the ſame weapon, Larkſpur! thou doſt mount 

Amongſt the Flow'rs, a knight of high account; 

To want thoſe warlike enſigns were a ſhame 


For thee, who kindred doſt with Ajax claim : 


* The hearing. 
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Of unarm'd Flow'rs he could not be the fire, 
Who for the loſs of armour did expire. | 
Of th* ancient Hyacinth thou keep'ſt the form, 
Thoſe lovely creatures, that ev*n Phœbus charm ; 
In thee thoſe ſkilful letters “ fill appear, 
That prove thee Ajax his undoubted heir. 
That upſtart Flow'r that has uſurp'd thy fame, 
O'ercome by thee, is forc'd to quit his claim. 
The Lily, too, would fain thy rival be, 
And brings, *tis true, ſome ſigns that well agree, 
But in complexion differs much from thee, 85 
At ſpring thou may*ſt adorn the Aſian bow'rs; 
We reap thee here among our Summer- flow'rs: 
But Martagon a bolder challenge draws, 
And offers reaſon to ſupport his cauſe; 
Nor did Achilles? armour e' er create 
'Twixt Ajax and Ulyſſes ſuch debate, 
So fierce, ſo great, as at this day we ſee, 
For Ajax? ſpoils, *twixt Martagon and thee, 
That baſtard Dittany, of ſanguine hue, 
From Hector's reeking blood conception drew ; 
I cannot ſay but ſtill a crimſon ſtaan,: © 
Tinctures it's ſkin, and colours ev'ry vein. _ 
In man the three chief ſeats it does maintain, 
Defends the heart, the ſtomach, and the brain: 
But all in vain thy virtue is employ'd cd 
To ſave a town muſt be at laſt deſtroy'd; 
In vain thou fight*ſt with Heav'n and Deſtiny, _ 
Our Troy muſt fall, and thou our Hector die. 
Next comes the Candy-tufts, a Cretan Flow'r, 
That rivals Jove in country and in pow'r. a 
The Pellitory healing fire contains, xg 
That from a raging tooth the humour drains ; 
At bottom red, above tis white and pure, 
Reſembling teeth and gums, for both a certain cure. 
The Sowbread does afford rich food for fwine, - 
Phyſic for man, and garlands for the ſhrine. 
Mouſe-ear, like to it's nameſake, loves t“ ahide © 
In places out o' the way, from mankind hid; /; 
| 3 1 It 
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* The ſyllables Ac, As, moſt viſible in'this flowers 
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It loves the ſhade, and Nature kindly lends 

A ſhield againſt the darts that Phœbus ſends: 
Tis with ſuch ſilky briftles cover'd o'er, _ 

The tend'reſt virgin's hand may crop the Flow'r: 
From all it's num*rous darts no hurt is found; 
It's weapons know to cure, but not to wound. 

Sweetwilliam ſmall, has form and aſpect bright, 
Like that ſweet Flow'r that yields 3 delight; 
Had he majeſtic bulk, he'd now be ſtyl' 2 
Jove's Flow'r; and if my ſkill is not beguil'd, 

He was Jove's Flow'r when Jove was but a child. 
Take him with many Flow'rs in one confer'd, 
He's worthy Jove ev'n now he has a beard. - 

The Catchfly with Sweetwilliam we confound, 
Whoſe nets the ſtragglers of the ſwarm ſurround ; 
Thoſe viſcous threads that hold th* entangled prey 
From it's own treach'rous entrails force their way. 

Three branches in the. Barrenwort are found, 

Each branch again with three leſs branches crown'd; 
The leaves and Flow'rs adorning each are three; 
This frame muſt needs contain ſome ſacred myſtery, 

Small are thy bloſſoms, Double Pellitory, 

Which yet united are the garden's glory : 
Sneezing thou doſt provoke, and Love for thee, 
When thou wert born, ſneez'd moſt auſpiciouſly. 

But thou that from fair Mella * tak*ſt thy name, 
Thy front ſurrounded with a ſtarlike flame, 

Scorn not the meads, for from the meads are borne 
Wreaths which the temples of the gods adorn ; 

Kind ſuſtenance thou yield'ſt the lab'ring bee, 

When ſcarce thy mother-Earth affords it thee : 

Thy winter ftore in hardeſt months is found, 

And more than once, with Flow'rs in ſummer crown'd; 
Thy root ſupplies the place of Flow'rs decay'd, 
And fodder 15 r the fainting hive is made. _ 

Behold a monſter + loathſome to the eye, 
Of ſlender bulk, but dang*rous policy; , 
Eight legs it bears, three joints in ey'ry limb, 
That nimbly move, and dext'rouſly can climb; 


It's 
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# Starworts Virg. George V. + Phalangium. 
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It's trunk (all belly) round, deform'd, and ſwell'd, 
With fatal nets and deadly poiſon fill'd; 
For gnats and wand” ring flies ſhe ſpreads her tolls, 
And, robber-like, lives high on raviſh'd ſpoils : 
The city-ſpider, as more civiliz'd, 
With this leſs hurtful practice is ſuffic'd. : 
With greater fury the tarantula, ; | 
Tho? ſmall itſelf, makes men and beaſts it's prey, 
Takes firſt our reaſon, then our life away. 
Thou, Spiderwort ! doft with the monſter ſtrive, 
And from the conquer'd foe thy name derive. 
Thus Scipio, when the world's third part he won, 
While to the ſpoils the meaner captains run, 
The only plunder he deſir'd was fame, 
And from the vanquiſt'd foe to take his name. 

The Marvail of the World comes next in view, 
At home, but ſtyPd the Marvail of Peru: | 
(Boaſt not too much, proud Soil! thy mines of gold, 
Thy veins much wealth, but more of poiſon hold) 
Bring o'er the root, our colder earth has pow'r 
In it's full beauty to produce the Flow'r ; 
But yields for iſſue no prolific ſeed, "op 
And ſcorns in foreign lands to plant and breed. 

The Holyhock diſdains the common fize 
Of Herbs, and like a tree does proudly riſe ; 
Proud ſhe appears, but try her, and you'll find 
No Plant more mild, or friendly to mankind ; 
She gently all obſtructions does unbind. 

The Africans * their rich leaves cloſely fold, 
Bright as their country's celebrated gold ; 
Each hollow leaf, envelop'd, does impart 
The form of a gilt pipe, and ſeems a work of art: 
Would kind Apollo once theſe pipes inſpire, 
They'd give ſuch ſounds as ſhould ſarpals his lyre. 
A more than common date this Flow*r enjoys, 
And ſees a month compleated ere ſhe dies. 
Theſe only Fate permits ſo long to ſtand, 
And crops 'em then with an unwilling hand. 
The calyx where her fertile ſeeds are laid 
In likeneſs of a painted quiver's made; 
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With ſtore of arrows, too, this quiver's grac'd, 

And decently on Flora's ſhoulder-plac'd. 

When ſhe in gardens hunts the butterfly, 

In vain the wretch his ſunburnt wings does try, 


Secure enough, did fear not make him fly : 


Himſelf would ſeem a Flow'r if motionleſs, 
And cheat the goddeſs with his gaudy dreſs ; 
Retreating, the keen ſpike his fides does goad, 
To earth he falls, a light and unfelt load, 

Such was the Punic Caltha, which of yore, 
Of Juno's Roſe the lofty title bore : 
Of tamous Carthage, now by Fate bereft, 
This laſt (and ſurely) greateſt pride is left. 
How vain, O Flow'rs! your hopes and wiſhes be, 
Borne like yourſelves by rapid winds away : 
Once you had hopes, at Hannibal's return 
From vanquiſh'd Rome, his triumphs to adorn, 


And ev'n imperious Carthage? head ſurround, 


When ſhe the Miſtreſs of the World was crown'd ; 
Preſum'd that Flora would for you declare, 
Tho? ſhe that time a Latian goddeſs were: 
But now, alas! reduc'd to private ſtate, 
Thou ſhar*ſt, poor Flow'r | thy captive country's fate. 

Why, Hollyroſe ! doſt thou, of ſlender frame, 
And without ſcent, aſſume a Roſe's name? 
Fate on thy pride a ſwift revenge does bring, 
The day beholds thee dead that fees thee ſpring 
Yet to the ſhades thy ſoul triumphing goes, | 
Boaſting that thou didit imitate the Roſe. 

A better claim Sweet Ciſtus may pretend, 
Whoſe ſweating leaves a fragrant balſam ſend. 
To crop this Plant the wicked goat preſumes, 
Whoſe fetid beard the precious balm N ; 

MLS 29% 


But in revenge of the unhallow'd the 


The caitiff's of his larded beard bereft. 

Baldneſs thou doſt redreſs, nor are we ſure 

Whether the beard or balſam gives the cure. 
Thy ointment, Jeſſamine! without abuſe 

Is gain'd, yet grove old ſots condemn the uſe ; 

Tho? Jove himſelf, when he is moſt enrag'd, 

With thy ambroſial odor is aſſuag'd. 


__y 


Capricious 


Capricious men! why ſhould that ſcent diſpleaſe, 
That is ſo grateful to the deities ? 
Flora herſelf to th' Orange-tree lays claim, 
Calls it her own, Pomona does the ſame; 
Hard words enſue (for under ſenſe of wrong ; 
Ev'n goddefles themſelves can find a tongue) 
if fas, pleaſe you ſo, Pomona cries, 
Take your loveapple, and let that ſuffice ; 
To claim another's right is harlots? trade, 
So may a goddeſs of an harlot made. 
And on what ſcore, Flora, incens'd, reply'd, 
Were you by kind Vertumnus deify'd ? 
You kept (no thanks) your maiden-virtue when 
He was a matron, when a youth—what then ? 
Such fragrant fruits as cheſe may Flow'rs be call'd, 
And henceforth with that name ſhall be inſtall'd. 
On ſundry ſorts of pulſe we do beſtow 
That title, tho? in open field they grow; 
As others oft are in the garden ſeen, | 
Witneſs the Everlaſting Peaſe and Scarlet Bean. 
The vulgar Bean's ſweet ſcent who does not prize? 
With iv'ry forehead, and with jet-black eyes, 
Amongſt our garden- beauties may appear, 
If aer. only their cheap crop did bear. 
Pythagoras, not rightly underſtood, 
Has left a ſcandal on the noble food. 
Take care, henceforth, ye Sages ! to ſpeak true; 
Speak truth, and ſpeak intelligibly too. 
Lupine unſteep'd to harſhneſs does incline, 
| And, like old Cato, 1s of temper rough, 
But drench the pulſe in water, him in wine, 
They'll loſe their ſourneſs, and grow mild enough. 


Theſe Flowers, and thouſands more, whoſe num” rous tribe 


And pompous march *twere endleſs to deſcribe. 
The Mandrake only imitates our walk, | 
And on two legs ere is ſeen to ſtalk. 

This monſter ſtruck Bellona's ſelf with awe, 
When firſt the man-reſembling Plant ſhe ſaw. 

The Water-lily ſtill is wanting here; ; 
What cauſe can Water-hly have to fear, | 
Where beauties of inferior rank appear? 
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Her form excels, and, for nobility,  - 

The whole Aſſembly might her vaſſals be: 

A water-nymph ſhe was, Alcides” bride, 

(Who ſprung from gods, himſelf now deify*d) 
This coſt her dear - by love of him betray'd, 
The water-goddeſs a poor Plant was made: 
From this misfortune ſhe does triftfal prove, 
And to this hour ſhe hates the name of Love: 
All freedom ſhe renounces, mirth and play, 
That to more cloſe embraces lead the way : 
And fince our Flora's former pranks are known, 
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(If in a goddeſs we ſuch crimes may own) 
In life the common miſtreſs of the town: 
She ſcorns at the tribunal to be ſeen, - 
Nor would on terms ſo ſcandalous be queen: 
To be from earth divorc'd ſne'd rather chooſe, 
And to the Sun her wither'd root expoſe. 

Thee, Maracot* ! a much more ſacred cauſe 
From theſe profane ridic*lous rites withdraws ; 
With fignals of a real god adorn'd, 

. Poets? and painters gods by thee are ſcorn'd. 

T' unfold the emblems of this myſtic Flower, 
Tranſcends, alas! my feeble Muſe's power; 
But Nature, ſure, by chance did ne'er beſtow 
A form ſo diff*rent from all Plants that grow. 

_ Enrob'd with ten white leaves, the proper dreſs 
Of Virgins chaſte, and ſacred prieſteſſes, 
Twice round her twofold ſelvage you may view 
A purple ring, the ſacred martyr's hue : 
'Thick-ſprouting ſtems of ruddy Saffron-grain 
Strive to conceal the Flow'r, but ftrive in vain. 
This coronet, of ruby ſpikes compos'd, 

The thorny blood-ſtain'd crown may be ſuppos'd; 
The blood-ftain'd pillar, too, a curious eye 
May there behold ; and if you cloſely pry, 
The ſpunge, the nails, the ſcourge, thereon you'll ſpy, 
And knobs reſembling a crown'd head deſcry. 


80 


Flos Paſſionis Chriſti. The Paſſion Flower; or Virginian 
Climber. The firſt of theſe names were given it by the Jeſuits, who 
retended to find in it all the inſtruments of our Lord's paſſion ; not 
o eaſily diſcerned by men of ſenſes not ſo fine as they. 
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So deep in earth the root deſcends, you'd ſwear 

It meant to viſit Hell, and triumph there: 

In ev'ry ſoil it grows, as if it meant 

To ftretch it's conqueſt to the world's extent. 
Beſide the forenam'd candidates, but few 

Remain'd, and moſt of them were modeſt too ; 281 

But where ſuch fragrant rivals did appear, 1 


Who would have thought to find rank Moly there? 1 
Amongſt competitors of ſuch fair note, 1 
Sure Garlie only will for Moly vote: | 5 # 
Yet ſomething *twas (and Plants themſelves confeſs 11 
The honour great) that Homer did expreſs lt 
Her famous name in his immortal ſong ; by 


Swell'd with this pride, ſhe preſſes thro? the throng. 
Deep filence o'er the whole Aﬀembly ſpreads, 
Whilſt with unſav*ry breath her title thus ſhe pleads, 
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MOLY. 


. find a name for me the gods took care, 

A myſtic name, that might my worth declare: 
They call me Moly: dull grammarians' ſenſe 

Is puzzled with the term 

But Homer held divine intelligence. 

In Greek and Latin both my name is Great, 

The term is juſt, but Moly ſounds more neat : 

My pow'rs prevented Circe's dire deſign; - | 
Ulyſſes but for me had been a ſwine ; | 

In vain had Mercury inſpir'd his brain IR "M 
With craft, and tipp'd his wheedling tongue in van, 1 
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Had I not enter'd timely to his aid. 
Thus Moly ſpoke, and would much more have ſaid; 
But by miſchance (as if ſome angry power! 
Had ow'd her long a ſhame) a belch moſt ſour 
Broke from her throat,. perfaming all the Court, 
And made her rivals unexpected ſport, 
Her pompous name no longer can take place, 
Her odor proves her of the Garlic race ; 
| Forthwith with one conſent the gibing throng 
| Set up their notes, and ſung the well-known ſong. 
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cc He that to cut his father's throat 
«© Did heretofore preſume, 

« T” have Garlic cram'd into his gut 
<< Receiv'd the dreadful doom.“ 


Flora, to ſilence the tumultuous jeſt, 

(Tho? ſecretly, ſhe ſmil'd among the reſt) 

That ſhe herſelf would ſpeak a fign expreſs'd ; 
Then with ſweet grace into theſe accents broke, 
Th' unhallow'd place perfuming while ſhe ſpoke. 


; 


FLORA, 
H. I will not vain or careleſs call, 
Tho? he no mention makes of me at all; 
That he blameworthy was in this *tis true, 
But the Blind Bard gives other gods-their due, 
To doubt his truth were piety to ſlight ; 
Ev'n what of Moly he affirms is right. 
I once had ſuch a Flower, but now bereft 
Of th' happineſs, the name is only left. 
No ſooner men it's wondrous virtue knew, 
But jealous gods the pow'rful Plant withdrew, 
*Tis ſaid that Jove did Mecury chaſtiſe 
For ſhowing to Ulyſſes ſuch a prize. 
To ſay I ſaw him do't P11 not preſume, 
But witneſs am of Moly's unjuſt doom. 
E'en to the ſhades below her root ſtrikes down, 
As ſhe would make th' infernal world her own; 
As from their native ſeats the fiends ſhe'd drive, 
And, ſpite of flames and blaſting ſulphur, thrive. 
Jove ſaw it, and ſaid, © Since fire can't ſtop thy courſe, 
« We'll try ſome magic-water's ſtranger force.” 
Then calling“ Lympha to him, thus at large 
Unfolds his mind, and gives the goddeſs charge: 
« Thou know'ſt,“ ſaid he, where Cicones reſide, 
0 There runs a marv'lous petrifying tide; 
« Take of that ſtream (but largely take) and throw 
«« Where'er thou ſeeſt the wicked Moly grow ; 


# ' 


6 Our 


* The goddeſs of waters, 


F 


% Our empire is not ſafe, her pow'r ſb large; 
«« Whole rivers therefore on her head diſcharge,” 
Lympha with lib'ral hand the liquor pours, 
While thirſty Moly her own bane devours: 
Her ſtem forthwith is turn'd (O prodigy !) 
Into a pillar ; where her Flower ſhould be 
The ſculpture of a Flow'r is only ſhown, 
Poor Moly, thus transform'd to marble-ſtone, 
The ſtory of her fate does ſtill preſent, 
And ſtands in death her own ſad monument. 
Here ended little Moly's mighty reign, 
By jealous gods for too much virtue ſlain. | 
What wonder, then, if that bold Flow'r doth prove 
The object of his wrath that rivaPd Jove ; 
That to embrace chaſte Juno did aſpire, 
Gallant to a Goddeſs, of a god the fire ? 


A god like Jove himſelf for majeſty, 

And one that thunders, too, as loud as he: 
With one ſhort moment's touch begot him too, 
That's more than ever threſhing Jove could do. 
The Flow'r itſelf appears with warrior's mien, 
(As much as can in growing Plants be ſeen) 


With ſtabbing point and cutting edge *tis made, N 


The vigorous Herb begat a deity, | | | 


Like warlike weapon, and upon it's blade 

Are ruddy ſtains, like drops of blood, difplay'd. 

It's ſpikes, of falchion-ſhape, are ſanguine too, 

It's ſtem and front is all of bloody hue : 

The root in form of any ſhield is ſpread, 

A creſted helmet's plac'd upon it's head : 

Upon his ſtalk ſtrings, bow, and arrows, grow, 

A horſeman's ſpur upon his heel below. 

Minerva I would have this warrior wed, j 


A warrior fit for chaſte Minerva's bed; 

So might ſhe teem, yet keep her maidenhead. 
My garden had but one of theſe, I own, 

And therefore by the name of Phœnix known. 
The Herb that could increaſe Jove's mighty breed, 
I' itſelf an eunuch was and wanted ſeed. 42-43% 
Grieving that earth ſo rich a prize ſhould want, 
I try'd all means to propogate the Plant, 
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What cannot wit, what cannot art fulfil ? 
At leaſt where pow'rs divine would ſhow their {kil}, 
One tender bulb another did ſucceed, | 

And my fair Phoenix now began to breed; 
But mark th' event; Shall I expecting ſit, 
Cries Jove, till this young ſprout more gods beget? 
To have a rival in my heav'n, and ſee 

An Herb-race mingle with Jove*s progeny ? 

A dreadful and blind monſter * then does make, 
That on his rival dire revenge might take ; 

Tho' leſs of ſize, ſhap'd like a foreſt boar, 

And turns him looſe into my garden's ſtore. 

What havock did the ſavage make that day ? 

(I weep to think what Flow'ry ruins lay) 

With ſulphur's fume I ſtrove to drive him thence, - 
The fume of ſulphur prov'd too weak defence : 
Great Spurge and Aſſafœtida I try'd, 

In vain, in vain, ſtrong Moly's ſcent apply'd; 
Small vermine did his anceſtors ſuffice, 


When they could catch a beetle *twas a prize, 
But ſuch coarſe fare this ſavage does deſpiſe. 

He like a ſwine of Epicurus? breed, 

On the beſt dainties of my ſoil muſt feed. 
Tulips of ten pounds price (ſo large and gay 
Adorn'd my bow'r) he'd eat me ten a day: 

For twice the ſum I could not now ſupply 

The like, tho? Jove himſelf ſhould come to buy. 
Yet like a goddeſs I the damage bore 

With courage, truſting to my art for more : 
While therefore I contrive. to trap the foe, 

'The wretch devours my precious Phcenix too : 
Nor to devour the fire is ſatisfy'd, 

But tears the tender offsprings from his fide, 
O impious fad — Here Flora paus'd awhile, | 
And from her eyes the cryſtal tears diftil ; 

But, as became a goddeſs, check'd her grief, 

And thus pr. 4s, in language ſweet and brief. 

Thee, Mol, Jomer did perhaps devour, 

For, to Hea s ſhame be't ſpoke, the Bard was poor, — 1 
But in thy praiſe would ne'er vouchſafe to ſpeak ; Juno 
From theſe examples, Moly! warning take: 
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* The moles» 


To fatal honours ſeek not then to riſe, 

'Tis dangerous claiming kindred with the ſkies; 

Thou honeſt Garlic art, let that ſuffice: 

Of country-growth own then thy earthly race, 

Nor bring by pride on Plants or man diſgrace, 
She ſaid—and to the Lily, waiting by, | 

Gave ſign that ſhe her title next ſhould try, - 


WHITE-LILY. 


Joon as the lovely ſwan appears, 
When riſing from the Trent or Thame, 
And as aloft his plumes he rears, 
Deſpiſes the leſs beauteous ftream ; 


So when my joyful Flow'r is born, 
And does it's native glories ſhow, 

Her clouded rival ſhe does ſcorn; | 
They're all but foils where Lilies grow. 


Soon as the infant comes to light, 

With harmleſs milk alone 'tis fed, 
That from the innocence of white 

A gentle temper may be bred. : 


The milky teat is firſt apply*d 
To fierceſt creatures of the earth, 
But I can boaſt a greater pride, 


A goddeſs milk produc'd my birth“. 


When Juno, in the days of yore, 
Did with this great Alcides teem, 
Of milk the ooddefs had ſuch ſtore, 
The nectar from her breaſt did ſtream : 


 Whit'ning 


* Ju iter, in order to make Hercules immortal, clapped him to 1 
E $ breaſts while ſhe was aſleep. The lufty little rogue ſucked fo 4 
ard, that too great a guſh of milk coming forth, ſome ſpilt upon the 1 
ky, which made the Galaxy, or Milky-way, and out of ſome which | 14 s 
fell to the earth aroſe the Lily. h | 
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Whit'ning beyond the pow'r of art 
The pavement where it lay, 
Yet thro the crevices ſome part 
Made ſhift to find it's way, 


The earth forthwith did pregnant prove, 
With Lily-flow'rs ſupply'd, 
That ſcarce the Milky-way above 
With her in whiteneſs vy'd. 


Thus did the race of man ariſe, 
When ſparks of hgav*nly fire, 

Breaking thro? crannies in the ſkies, 
Did earth's dull maſs inſpire. 


Happy thoſe ſouls that can, like me, 
| Their native white retain, 
. Preſerve their heav*nly purity, 
And wear no guilty ſtain. 


Peace in my habit comes array'd, 
My dreſs her daughters wear; 
Hope and Joy in white are clad, 1 
In ſable weeds Deſpair. 


Thus Beauty, Truth, and Chaſtity, 
Attir'd we always find; 
Theſe in no female meet but me; 
From me are ne'er disjoin'd. 


Nature on many Flow'rs beſide 
| Beſtows a muddy white 
On me ſhe plac'd her greateſt pride, 
All over clad in light. 


Thus Lily ſpoke, and needleſs did ſuppoſe, 
Secure of form, her virtues to diſcloſe. 
Then follow'd Lilies of a diff rent hue, 
Who ('cauſe their beauty leſs than her's they knew) 
From birth and high deſcent their title drew. 
Of theſe the Martagon chief claim did bring, 
- (The noble Flow'r that did from Ajax ſpring) 
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OPPY. 


But from the noblen hero's s veins-to "Ig 
Seem'd leſs than from a ge 

At laſt the drowſy Poppy, rais'd her head, 
And ſleepily : began, —4 5 2 to . 7 
Ambition ev'n the drowſy, 'oppy wake 
Who thus to urge] her merit les 


„ 


O SLEEP! FINES tad hk rief, | 
Of care and toil gr ſweet Ty | 
Like ſoy'reign balm. thou canſt reſtore, a 
When doctor give the patient oer. 

Thou to the wretche art a friend, 
A gueſt that ne'er does harm intend; 
In cottages, mak ſt thy abode; 


To th' innocent thou art a god. . 855 


On earth with Jove bear ſt equal = 
Thou rulſ the. as. Jove;the day; 
A middle ſtation thou doff keep, 
'Twixt Jove _ 6 a ae Eat "rful Sleep ! 

As thqu | to lie, 
Confeſs, be ee company, 
That by the virtue of my Flow'r 
Thou holdeft thy nocturnal pow'r. 

Why do we call thee Loiterer, 
Who ang 6 ſt ſp;nimbly. thro? the ard 
The birds oh wing, confeſs thy 
And ftop. in Lo 1 2k — 4 

Thy em 0 ocean wide, 
Rules all, 96D, refide ; _ 
That moin the main, 
The . 185 and of in thy chain. 

The deſert lands thy pow'r declare, 
Thou rul' the lion, 1 bear; 

To mention theſe, alas! is vain, 
O'er city - tyrants thou doſt reign. 
The bafgliſk, whoſe looks deſtroy, 
And nymph more fatal, if ſhe's coy ; 
Whoſe glances ſurer death i impart 
To her tormented 8 heart: 


3 
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When Slegp Wee thei charms give way, 
His more prevailin force obey; : | 
Their killing eyes Tas geinly; cloſe, 5 
Diſarm'd by innocent repe | 8 
That careful ove does le wake 
The Poets ſay j 4 foul mike! 
For when to 'the wicked riſGee. 
Can Jove look on with open eyes ? 
When Blood to Heay'n + » 5a calls, 
So loud it ſhakes his patace-walls, | 
Yet does unhear'd, unanſwer'd ſue, 
Muſt Jove not ſleep, and ſoundly, too? 
That Ceres with my Flow'r is griev'd, 
Some think, but they are much deceiv'd ; 
For where her richeſt corn ſhe ſows, 
The inmate Poppy ſhe allows. 
Together both our ſeeds does Ft 
And bids us both together f bene; 1 


Good cauſe, for my def 05 Jae 4 
Does'more than corn to on 2 5885 


On us the mortals frech feed; Ul 
Of other Plants there's little | Neil; . 5 I 
Full of Poppy, full of corn, N 
Th' Heſperian garden you may OO? 

Bread's more refreſhing, mix'd wit ne · 

Honey and I with bread agree; 

Our taſte ſo ſweet, it can exe te 
The weak or ſated appetite. "oo j "6h 
In Ceres 'garland'T ani ay Yu - 
Me ſhe did firſt vouchſafe t6'tafte,”. bid 5: 
When for her daughter loſt ſhe' W 
Nor in long time had food receiv'd; Ro 
'  ?Bove al, ſhe does extol my. Plant” © 

For if ſuſtaining corn you want, 

From me ſuch kind ſupplies are ſent, 
As give both fleep-and nouriſhment. 

The reaſon therefore is*moſt plain My”; 
Why I was made the fruitfulꝰſt graing 
The Perſian brings not to the field © 


Such armies as m eam does eld. 
9 de ige 


e In old time the ſeed of the Whit — — * was ſerrel 
up as a 9 
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Diſeaſes 3 in all regions ey, 15 Pp 
' No corner of the world is freed; 
Hard labour ev 'ry where we find . ved of 31 
The conſtant portion of mankind. : | ile 
Sick Earth Las Jove beheld with el, | 
And ſent, me her gelen -ci 
And *cauſe 04 ils ſo faſt did breeds... 1 


Endu'd TE: wk more * ſeed- 

Thus Popp pPy ſpake rake, ror Bd 9 
80 ſoon inten {ok bold ha e to cloſe; | 
But, ſeiz'd with ſleep,. nc iſh'd.her diſcourſe, ' 
Nor could refiſt her own lethargic force, 


] tell ſtrange things, (hut nothing ſhould ken 1 


Since tis moſt certain truth What I auer) 


* " 


Nor would I ſacred hiſtory profane, 


As poets uſe with what is falle 855 Vain, 5 5 8 
Th' Aſſembly could no longer open Vu 7” 
heir eyes, ev'n Flora's ſelf 875 faſt . 

So Daffodils, with too mack rain oppreſs d, 
Recline their dr upon their breaſt. 
Zephyr not long e = this 8 foul diſgrace 3.  -, 
With a briſk 5 ha of air he ſhook: the > 4 & 
Flora, who well her huſband's kiſſes knew, 


While Poppy ſpoke TT * 


Wak'd firſt, but rear'd her head with much ado: 
With heavy motion to her drowly eyes 
Her fingers lifts, and, “ What's erde c; ſhe cries. 
wy which the reſt (all by degrees) unfol | 
er eyelids, and che open da Peale 
The Sunflower thinking 3 fer h 5 
To nap by day light ſrove 1 excuſe EY 
It was not ſitep that made him nod, 'be ſaid, 
But too great 9 it and largeneſs of eo head: 
Majeſtic then before the Court be ſtands, 6. 10 wh 
And filence with, We voice e commands, D 
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J. by the rules of Nature we 1 8 BEES 
And likeneſs to the fire muſt prove the breed, 
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5K 17704 
Believe me, Sirs, When Phebus "dh on vou, 
He ſcarce can think his ſpeuſe, che Earth, was true. 
No ſooner can his eye on me be thrown, © * 
3 * Styx will wear I am his O-WCr. 
y orblike golden aſpect bound with $, 0 5 
The very Ne of his face diſplays. f 
Among the ſtars, long ſince, 1 ſhould have IA 
Had not my mother been of mortal race. 
Preſume not then; ye Earth-borm Muſhroom brood ! 
To call me Brothey——l derive my blood. 
From Phœbus' ſelf, which by my I OSS... 
And, more than by my form, my fihal love. 
I ſtill adore my fire with proſtrate face, 
Turn where he turns, and All his motions trace: 
Who ſeeing this, (all things he ſees) decreed 
To you, his doubtful, if not ff rious breed, 
Theſe poorer climes to be in dow*r enjoy'd, 
Of that divine Pheebean metal void; 
On me that richer ſoil + he did beſtow, | 
Where gold, the product of his beams, does grow. 
Among his treaſures well mi ht he affignnn 
A — for me, his like and Hvin ____ rar 
He faid, and bowing 50. his head with grace i 
To Flora; thriee t his ſire, reſum'd his place. | 
To him ſucceeds 4 Flow'r by of greater name, 
Who from high Jove himſc if Ab his claim. 


'* JULY-FEOV WER.” 


H. this retender, for no well Abe pool, | 
Can be alfow'd the ſon of Phyſic's god, 88 

I leave to the wiſe judgment * oy 
With better proofs my 8 

ove was my fire, t9 me he a5 impart | 
We beſt deſerv d) the empire of the 9 ne 
Let him with golden aſpett pleaſe" the eye, 

A ſov'reign cordial to the heart am J. 


Not Tagus, nor the of Peru, | 
Thy boaſted ſoil, Len e e me, ſubdue. . 
e 27 tO 2810 


rica, where grow the jar > Ve- desen 
4 ” Fhos Joris a a 
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Should Jove once more deſcend in golden ſnow'r, 
Not Jove could prove ſo cordial as my Flow'r.- 

One golden coat thou haſt, I do confeſs, 

That's all, poor Plant! than-haſt no change of dreſs: : 
Of ſev'ral hues I fev'ral garments wear, 

Nor can the Roſe herſelf with me compare: 

The gaudy Tulip and the Emony 

Seem richly coated when ! with 1 EO 
View both their ſtocks, my wardrobe has. the fame, 
The very Crœſus I of. colours am. / 

Rich but in dreſs they are, .in virtue poor, | 

Or keep, like miſers, to themſelves their ſtore: 

Moſt lib'rally my bounty I 3 impart ; 104,95: SA 8 
'Tis joy to mine to eaſe another's heart. 
Some Flow'rs for phyſic ſerve, and ſome for ſmell, 
For beauty e I in all excel. 

While thus ſhe ſpake, her voice, ſcent, dreſs, and ports 

Majeſtic all, drew rev'rence from the Court. 

wel might th' inferior Plants concern'd appear, 

The very Roſe herſelf began to fear. 

Her next of kin, a fair and num' rous hoſt, 

Of their alliance to Carnation boaſt: 
Then divers more, who, tho' to, Mas remov'd, 
From Garden-July-Flow'r their lineage prov'd. 
They, of the Saffron houſe next took their. courſe, 
Of dwarfiſh ſtature, but gigantic force: 
Led by their he ert EET who dares. PDEs: W 


7 


He ſcarce . to e Re WD Ea: = 


und : 


"mill el 90 1 Abe I 
c ey.are bent; 
To baneful pe „beck & kindred th —_ ag ot 
You who of Flowers, Barth, heavy n, the ic indal are. 
Thus did he ſtorm; ; for. tho” by : Id. 


y. nature mil | 
2” the poĩs Pnots race his choler boil'd; 
ſacred dee. the intruders knew, 


And from th' Aſſembly g wed withdrew.. 
SAFFRON, 
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Wim laber boaſt their proud 9 9 3 
And Sol or Joye their parent call, 5 

I claim (contented with ſach' lender F Flow 'rs) 
No kindred with almighty powers. 

I from no conſtant lover ® took my name, 

And dare aſpire no greater fame: 

| Whom after all theſe toils of anxious | 
Twixt hopes and fears a a tedious lite, we 

Great Jove, to quit me of my hopeleſs kire, of 
(My patron be; tho not my fire) 

Transform'd err to 's {miling. Flow'r at aft; 
To recompenſ- my ſorrows paſt. 

« Live cheerful wm 

ens: HL yſelf, * gladgeſs Ne, 

Then to my facred Fibswr with ſkill-he bird 
Stems three or four, of ſtarlike kind, 

Made them the ma ines of mirth and j joy, 
' Whate'er can {ullen Grief deſtroy. 


Gay humours there, conceit. and laughter, lie, 


Venus and Cupid' s Lig 
Bacchus ma „ like a e give preſent eaſe, - 
That ly ſttengt ens PN diſeaſe: 


4 


You cruſh, RA: the © e head in vain, 


Whoſe tail ſurvives tc ſtrike again. 
All noxious humours from the heart T drive, 2 


And pie of poiſon keep, alive. | . 
The heart ſecur d, thro” all 5 Pafts beſide | 

Freſh life and Ag ſpirits glide. - 
But ftill tis vain to guard th Tt, Bf ſeat, 


121 


If to the lungs the foe retreat: 


If of thoſe avenues he's qnce ph bo 5 
Famine will ſoon deftroy NG reſt. | 

T watch and keep thoſe pa pulls pe open tog, 
For vital air 8 of 

Ungrateful to his friend that Bur muſt be, 
That cat abſtain from ES. me. s 
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hr toy „A b e. Mash 


he ſaid, «© nor only live ; 


Bu 
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But having 1 an inſtance of. Love's pow! r, 
To females ſtill a facred Flow'r,  - 
'Tis juſt that I ſhoyld now the womb defend, 
And be to N ſeat a friend. pn 
'Gaink all that would the teeming hart annoy; 8 
My ready fuccour I Employ: 3 
[ eaſe the lab'ring pangs, and bring away ps 
The birth that paſt it's time would Bays 
If this Aſſembly then iy claim ſuſpend, 
Who am to Nature ſuch a friend, 
Who all that's g rotect, and ill . 
If you refaſe to ave me crown'd, | 
If you Fee my gentle, cheerful way, 
Let my pretended kinſman * come in r y. 
Puniſh your folly „ and wy wrongs repay. 


| He ſaid, and ſhaking thrice his fragrant head, 

Thro? all the Court a ATA al flavour f pread ; | 

While of his ſcatter'd ſweets each Plant ogg 

And on the ambroſial ſcent a banquet. makes, 

Touch'd with a ſenſe of Joy, his rivals ſmil'd, 

Ey'n them his virtue of their rage heguil'd; 

Ey'n Poppy's far: refreſh'd, ereQs her head, 

Who had not heard one word. of what he faid..” 
Flow'r-gentle laſt, on lofty ſtem, did riſe, 

And ſeem'd the humble Saffron to deſp _ - 

On his high name and ſtature he Je pen, 1 

And thus his title to the'crown defends. | 


II. 1 
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N HAT can the puling Roſe or Violet lays, 8 
Whoſe beauty, ies ſo faſt ay? . 
Fit only ſuch wea Infants t to adorn, . 

Who die as ſoon as the axe born. 3 
Immortal gods wear, 405 $ of my. Ar 6, 1 5 1 
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Garlands eterna ir pow” o 2 1 
Nor Time, that does al earthly thing $ e AY 
Can make a har ll from my head. 5 
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Look up, the ene of ks live "i PIR 
3 an thee 75 ſo pg 25 | 
If credit may to certaĩn trut 1. * 
They are but th' Amaranths of heav'n. a IE 
A tranſient glance ſometimes my. Cynthia throws ö 
Upon & Lily or the Roſe; _ 
But views my Plant, aſtoniſt?d,; from the ſky, 1 * 
That ſhe ſhould change and never J. 
Becauſe with hair inſtead of leaves adorn'd, 
By ſome, as if no F low'r, Ii in ſcorn' d; 
But I my chiefeſt pride and glory * 
In what they reckon my diſgrace: ” 
My privilege tis to differ from the reſt; 
What has it's like can ne'er be beſt 3 
Nor i is it fit immortal Plants ſhould grow 
In form of fading Plants below. . 
That gods have fleſh and blood we cannot ay; 3 
That they have ſomething like to 38 we may: 
So I reſembling an immortal p wer, 5 
Am only as it were. -A Flo er. PTY Tome lg 


LY 23 1:. 


Their pleas thus done th fev'ral tribes repair, of: 


N 4 \ 
j 


And ftand in ranks about the pp chair, pe 
Silent and trembling betwixt hope and fear. 
Flora, who was of à temper. light and . 

Puts on a perſonated gravity, 
As with the grave occaſion «ſt may ſuit, 
And in this manner finiſh'd the diſpute, * 


7 2 27 
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A the mirables of ancient . 


When Cineas thither did as envoy come, 8 15 4 


Th' auguſt and purp pled d Senate he admir'd; __ 1 


View'd them, and if they all were = quiet . 
So I in all his num rous Ks muff own , " 7 
I ſee no head but what deſerves. à crown: © bet © 
On what öne Flow'r can I i waa my TAG, : 

Where equal merits ſo diſtract my choice? © © 2 


Be rul'd by me, the envious title wave; a 
Let no one claim what all | deſerve to have i 
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FLORA. 


= I29 
Conſider how from Roman race we ſpring, "371 
Whoſe laws, you know, would ne'er permit a king. 1 4 
Can I, who am a Roman deity, EN | 

A haughty Tarquin in my garden ſee? _ 

Ev'n your own tribes, if I remember right, 

Rejoic'd when they beheld the tyrant's flight. 

With Gabine ſlaughter big, think how he flew 

The faireſt Flow'rs that in his platforms grew; 
Mankind and you, how he alike annoy'd, 

And both with ſportive cruelty deſtroy'd. 

You who are lords of earth as well as they, 

Should free-born Romans government diſplay. 

Reſt ever, then, a Commonwealth of Flow'rs, 
Compos'd of people and of ſenators. ; 

This, I preſume, the beſt for you and me, 

With ſenſe of men and gods does beſt agree. 

Lily and Roſe this year your Conſuls be, 

The year ſhall ſo begin auſpiciouſly. 

Four Prztors to the ſeaſons four I make, 

The vernal Prætorſhip, thou, Tulip! take: 
Jove's Flow'r * the Summer; Crocus + Autumn ſway 3 
Let Winter warhke Hellebore obey. 

Honour's the ſole reward that can accrue; 

Tho? ſhort your office, to your charge be true, 

Your life is ſhort—the goddeſs ended here; 

The choſen with her verdi& pleas'd appear, 

The reſt with hope to ſpeed another year, 
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lofty theme we ſing, 
The race of * — whoſe tow? ri 


. * 


ws more lofty numbers bring, F 19 7 


ng; branches riſe 
In open air, and almoſt kiſs the ſcies. 


Too light thoſe ſtrains that tender Flow'rs defir'd, 
Too low the: verſe that humbler Herbs requir'd ; 
Thoſe weaklings, near the {urface of the earth _ 
Reſide, nor from the ſoil, that gave. them _— 


Dare launch too far into the airy. main, 
The winds? rough ſhock: unable to ſuſtain: 


Theſe to the ſkies with heads erected go,, 
Laughing at tender Plants, that crouch below. 


Not man, the earth's proud 
His head; they touch thoſe heav'ns which he ſurveys, 


lord, ſo high can raiſe 


Between th? Hercylean bounds and golden ſoil 
By great Columbus found, there lies an iſle, 
Of thoſe call'd Fortunate, the faireſt ſeat. 


Indulg'd by Heav'n, and. Nature's bleſs'd retreat: 
A ey ſettled calm the ky retains, . 

Diſturb'd by no impetuous wands or rains: 
Zephyr alone with 1 — 
The florid earth, and 


rant breath does cheer o 
atch the fruitful year : 
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132 COWLEY, OF PLANTS. 


No clouds pour down the tender Plans to chill, 
But fatt'ning dews inſtead from heav'n diſtil, 
And friendly ſtars with vital influence fill: 

No cold invades the temp'rate ſummer there 
More rich than autumn, ; and than ſpring more fair: 
The months without diſtinction, paſs away, | 


The Trees at once with leaves, fruit,-bloflams-gay-; 
The changing moon all theſe, and always, does ſurvey, 


Nature ſome fruits does/to our ſoil deny, 
Nor what we have can ev'ry month ſupply ; 
But ev'ry ſort that happy earth does bear, 
All forts it bears, and bears em all the year. 
This ſeat Pomona now is ſaid to prize, 
And fam'd-Aleinous*-Gardens to defpifey—— 
Betwixt th' Old world and New makes this retreat, 


Of her Green W " the imperial ſeat : 
And wiſely too, Plants of ev'ry ſort 


May from both worlds repair to fill her court. | 
Hedges inſtead of walls this place furround, 

Brambles and Thorns of various Kinda abound, 

With Hawthorn, that does m . confound. | 
The well-rang*d Trees Within broad walks diſplay, | 
Thro' which her verdant city we furvey :* ** - 

J th* midſt her palace ſtands, of bow'rs compos'd, 
With twining branches and green walls enclos*d; 
By Nature'deck'd with fruits of various kind, 

You'd ſear ſome artiſt had the work defign'd. 

When Autumn's reign' begins, the goddeſs here, 3 
(Autumn with us, eternal ſummer's there) 1 bo 
When Scorpie with his venom blaſts the year, ge 
The goddeſs her Vertumnal rites prepares, 

(So call'd'from' various forms Vertumnus wears) 

No coſt ſhe ſpares thoſe honours to perform, 

(For no expenſe can that rich goddeſs harm) | es 

She then brings forth her garden's choice delights, 
To treat the rural gods whom ſhe invites. 
The twelve, of heav'nly race, her gueſts appear, 
Wanton Priapus, too, 1s preſent there, 

The fair hoſt more'attrafts him than the fare. 
Then Pales came, and Pan, Arcadia's god; 
On his dull aſs dhe fat Silenus rode, wag 


Lagging 
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Lagging behind; the Fauni next advance, 

With nimble feet, and to the banquet dance; 

Nor heav'n's inferior pow'rs were abſent thence, 

Whoſe altars ſeldom ſmoke with frankincenſe. 

picumnus, who the barren land manures; 

Tutanus, too, who gather'd fruit ſecures; 

Collina from the hills; from vallies low 

Vallonia came; Rurina from the plough, 

With whom a hundred ruſtic nymphs appear, 

Who garments form'd of leaves or bark did wear: 

To theſe ſtrange pow'rs from new-found India came, 

Moſt dreadful in their aſpect, form, and name. 
The hundred mouths of Fame could ne'er ſuffice 

To taſte or tell that banquet's rarities. | 

With change of fruits the table ſtill was ſtor d; 

For ready ſervants waited at the board : 

In various dreſs the Months attending too, 

In number, twelve, twelve times the feaſt renew : 

Of apples, pears, and dates, they fill'd the juice; 

The Indian Nut ſupply'd the double uſe © 

Of drink and cup : the more luxuriant Vine 0 | 
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Afforded various kinds of ſprightly wine, 

Canaria's neighb'ring iſle the moſt divine. 

Of this glad Bacchus fills a bowl, and cries, 

O facred Juice! O wretched Deines ! 

Who abſent hence of ſober nectar rake | 

Dull draughts, nor know the joys of potent ſack, 

The reſt, who Bacchus? judgment tould not doubt, 

Pledg'd him in courſe, and ſent the bowl about. 

Venus and Flora Chocolate alone 

Would drink—the reaſon to themſelves beſt known. 
The gods (who ſurely were too wiſe to ſpare, 

When they both knew their welcome and their fare) 

Fell freely on, till now diſcourſe began, 

And one, exclaiming, cry'd, . O fooliſh man! 

That groſsly feeds on fleſh, when ev'ry field 

« Does eaſy and more wholeſome banquets yield; 

Who in the blood of beaſts their hands imbrue, 

And eat the victims to our altars due.“ 

From hence the reſt occaſion take at laſt 

The goddeſs to extol, and 8 repaſt: 


The 
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The Orange one, and one the Fig commends, 
Another the rich fruit that Perſia ſends : 
Some cry the Olive up above the reſt, 
But by the moſt the Grape was judg'd the beſt, 
The Indian god, who heard them nothing ſay 
Of fruits that grow in his America, | 
(Of which her ſoil affords ſo rich a ſtore, 
Her golden mines can ſcarce be valu'd more) 
Thus taxes their unjuſt partiality, 
As well he might, the Indian Bacchus he. 
Can prejudice,” ſaid he, corrupt the pow'rs 
«© Of this Old world? far be that crime from our's. 
If when, to furniſh out a noble treat, 
“ You ſeek our fruits, the banquet to complete, 
«© (Which I with greedineſs have ſeen you eat) 
« Are theſe your thanks, ingrateful Deities ! 
«© Your tongues reproach what did your palates pleaſe: 
„ You only praiſe the growth of your own ſoil, 
« - Becauſe the product of long Age's toil ; 
“ But had not Fortune been our country's foe, 
" And parent Nature's ſelf forſook us too; 
0 «© Had not your armed Mars in triumph rode 
| * O'er our Ochecus, a poor naked god; 
« Had not your Neptune's floating palaces 
i} Sunk our tall Ochus' fleet of hollow trees, 
[| & Nor thund' ring Jove made Viracocha yield, 
i= «© Nor Spaniards, yet more fierce, laid waſte our field, 
I « And left alive no tiller to recruit 
I « The breed of Plants, and to improve the fruit, 
1 « Our products ſoon had filenc'd this diſpute : 
4 «« But as it is, my climate I'll defend, 
«© No ſoil can to ſuch num'rous fruits pretend; 
«« We ſtill have many, to our conqu'rors' ſhame, 
« Of which you are as yet to learn the name, 
« So little can you boaſt to ſhow the ſame. 
« This J aſſert if any be ſo vain 
« To contradict the truth that I maintain, 
& (Since from both worlds this feaſt has hither brought 
« All fruits with which our diff*rentclimes are fraught) 
4 'The deities that are aſſembled here 
« Shall judge which world the richeſt will appear 1 
| «« In 
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« In fruits I mean; for that our lands excel 

« In gold, you to our ſorrow know too well.” 
- His comrade gods in this bold challenge join, 

Nor did our pow'rs the noble ſtrife decline: 

Minerva in her Olive ſafe appear'd ; f 

Bacchus, who with a ſmile the boaſter heard, 

As in the Eaſt his conqueſt had been ſhown, —_— 

Now reckons the Weſt-Indies, too, his own. " 

His courage with ten bumpers firſt he cheer'd ; | 

Then all agree to have the table clear' d, 

And each reſpective tree to plead her worth; 

The goddeſs one by one commands them forth. 

She ſummon'd firſt the nut, of dduble race, 11 

And Apple, which in our Old world have place, 3 

Of each the nobleſt breeds, for to the name + 

A thouſand petty families lay claim, 

The Nut Tree's name at firſt the Oak did grace, 

Who in Pomona's garden then did place, 

Till her nice palate Acorns did decline, 

Scorning in diet to partake with ſwine : 

At laſt vs Philbert, and the Cheſnut ſweet, 

Were ſcarce admitted to her verdant ſeat ; 

The airy Pine, of form and ſtature proud, 
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With much efitreaty was at length allow'd. $9181 
The Hazel with light forces marches up, l 
The firſt in field, upon whoſe Natty to # [1 
A ſquirrel fits, and wants no other made 40 
Than what by his own ſpreading tail is made; | 1 | 


He culls the ſoundeſt, dex*trouſly picks out 

The kernels fweet, and throws the ſhells about. 
% You ſee,” Pomona cries, © the cloiſter'd fruit 
„That with your tooth, Silenus ! does not ſuit : 
“That therefore uſeleſs tis you cannot ſay, | 
* It ſerves our youths at once for food and play ; 
“But while ſuch toys, my Lads! you uſe too long, 
« Expecting virgins think you do 'em wrong; 

% *Tis time that you theſe childiſh ſports forſake, 
“ Hymen for you has other nuts to crack.” 

O Plant! moſt fit for boys to patronize, 

Cries Bacchus, who my gen'rous juice deſpiſe; 
A reſtive fruit, by Nature made to grace 

* The monkey's jaws, and humour the grimace.” 
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136 COWLEY, OF PLANTS. 
The ſudden gibe made ſober Pallas ſmile, 


Who thus proceeds in a more ſerious ſtyle. 80 

« A ftrong and wondrous enmity we find ' T 

„ In Hazel Tree gainſt poiſons of all kind! | Fi 

« More wondrous their magnetic ſympathy, (L 

5 That ſecret beds of metals can deſcry“, He 

« And point directly where hid treaſures lie. T] 

© Jn ſearch of golden mines a Hazel wand T] 

«© The wiſe diviner takes in his right-hand ; W. 

e In vain, alas! he caſts his eyes about, | 

c To find the rich and ſecret manſions out, | Al 

«© Which yet, when near, ſhall with a force divine Ca 

«© The top of the ſuſpended wand incline : | G1 

« So ſtrong the ſenſe of gain, that it affects Pa 

« The very lifeleſs twig, who ſtraight reflects Hi 

« His trembling head, and, eager for th' embrace, W 

« Pirectly tends to the magnetic place. | Te 

«« What wonder, they, ſo ſtrange effects confound II 

« The minds of men, in mitts of error drown'd! W 

« It puzzled me, who was at Athens bred, Ne 

« Ev'n me the offspring of great Jove's own head; Bu 

«© Let Phcebus then unfold this myſtery: _ II 

4 « Much more than man we know, but Phœbus more than Fr 

[|] She ſaid— Apollo, with th' enigma vex'd, we.“ In 

And ſcorning to be pos'd in words perplex'd, W 

1 Strove to diſguiſe his ignorance, and ſpent In 

4 ö Much breath on atoms, and their wild ferment: In 

1 Of ſympathy he made a long diſcourſe, Si 

4 And long inſiſted on ſelf- acting force; Al 

9 But all confus'd, and diſtant from the mark, 

| His Delphic oracle was ne'er ſo dark: B 

q *T was mirth for Jove to ſee him tug in vain, 1. 

1 At what his wiſdom only could explain ; Be 

For thoſe profounder myſteries to hide | Hi 

1 From gods and men, is ſure Jove's greateſt pride. Re 

y The ſhady Cheſnut next her claim puts in, ; 5 

F Tho? ſeldom ſhe is in our gardens ſeen.; _ of 
1 So coarſe her fare, that *tis no ſmall diſpute 

| If Nuts or Acorns we ſhall call her fruit ; 1 5 
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55 Of this is made the divining rod with which they pretend to 
diſcover mines. X | 
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So vile, the gods from mirth could not forbear 
To ſee ſuch kernels ſuch ſtrong armour wear; 
Firſt, with a linty wad wrap? 1 cloſe about, 
(Uſeful to keep green wounds from guſhing out) 
Her next defence of ſolid wood is made, 

The third has ſpikes that can her foes invade : 
Therſites, ſure, no greater ſport could make, 
With Ajax's ſeven-fold ſhield upon his back. 

The Pine with awful rev'rence next did riſe, 
Above contempt, and almoſt touch'd the ſkies : 
Carv'd in has fored bark, he wore beſide 
Great Maro's words to juſtify his pride: 
Pan own'd th' approaching Plant, and bowing low 
His Pine-wreath'd head, but juſt reſpe& did ſhow : 
Were Neptune preſent he had done the ſame, 

To that fair Plant that in his Iſthmian game 
The victor crowns, whoſe loud ee s he 
With equal tranſport hears in either ſea. 
Neptune of other Plants no lover ſeems, 

But with good reaſon he the Pine eſteems; 
The Pine alone has courage to remove 
From's native hills (where long with winds he ftrove 
In youth) on wat'ry mountains to engage 

With's naked timber fiercer tempeſts' rage. 

In vain were floods to Plants par men deny'd, 

In vain deſign'd for fiſhes to reſide, 

Since Nature's laws by Art are overcome, 

And men with ſhips'make ſeas their native home. 

But of all Pines Mount Tda bears the beſt, 

By Cybele prefer'd above the reſt, | 

This Plant a lovely boy “ was heretofore, 
Belov'd by Cybele, upon whoſe ſcore 

He facrific'd to Chaſtity, but now 

Repents him of the raſhneſs of his vow. 

His fruit delaying, Venus now excites, - 

His wood affords the torch which Hymen lights. 

Jah, for whom her father of white Thorn 
A torch prepar'd ere Pine by brides was borne, 
When ſhe ſhould meet her long- expected joy, 
Embrac'd the Pine Tree for her lovely boy; '# 


3 Dire 


* Atys, reported for the ſake of Chaſtity ta have made himſelf an 


eunuch. 


+ The daughter of Midas, eſpouſed to Atys. 
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Dire Change! yet cannot from his trunk retire, 81 
But languiſhes away with vain deſire; A 
Till Cybele afforded her relief, 1 E 
(Fer rival once, now partner in her gdb ) T 
Transform'd her to the bitter Almond Tree, T 
Whoſe fruit ſeems ſtill with ſorrow to agree. T 
Her Siſter, who the dreadful change did mark, 80 
Strove with her hands to ſtop the ſpreading bark; Y 
But while the pious office ſhe perform'd, | A 
In the ſame manner found herſelf transform'd : 7 
But as her grief was leſs ſevere, we find U 
Her Almond ſweet, and of a milder kind. D 
Thus did this Plant into her arms receive E: 
Th' unfortunate, and more than once relieve. B. 
Poor Phyllis thus Demophoon's abſence mourn'd, B. 
Till ſne into an Almond Tree was turn'd: 
1 Thus Phyllis vaniſh'd; Ceres ſaw her bloom, A 
And propheſy'd a fruitful year Þ come. Bi 
1 The firm Piſtacho next appear'd in view, A 
| Proud of her fruit, that ſerpents can ſubdue. ”1 
11S The Walnut then approach'd, more large and tall, St 
1 His fruit, which we a Nut, the gods an Acorn, call: A 
| | 5 Jove's Acorn, which does no ſmall praiſe confeſs, M 
| To've-calld it Man's Ambroſia had been leſs. 
I Nor can this head-like Nut, ſhap'd like the brain ( 
Vithin, be ſaid that form by change to gain, T 
* Or Caryon call'd by learned Greeks in vain : N 
b For membranes, ſoft as ſilk, her kernel bind, N 
1 Whereof the inmoſt is of tend' reſt kind, N 
Like thoſe which on the brain of man we find ; N 
h All which are in a ſeam-join'd ſhell enclos'd ; In 
4 Which of this brain the ſkull may be ſuppos'd : G 
l This very ſkull envelop'd is again | In 
\ In a green coat, his pertcranium : ( 
Laſtly, that no objection may remain H. 
To thwart her near alliance to the brain, A 
She nouriſhes the hair, rememb' ring how _ W 
Herſelf deform'd without her leaves does ſhow ; In 
On barren ſcalps ſhe makes freſh honours grow. Bu 
| Her timber is for various uſes good; A 
The carver ſhe ſupplies with laſting wood; * 
| | e 
| . 
ref 
hay 
1 


She makes the painter's fading colours laſt ; 
A table ſhe affords us, and repaſt; | | 
Ev'n while we feaſt her oil bur lamp ſupplies ; g 


The rankeſt poiſon by her virtue dies, 
The mad dog's foam, and taint of raging ſkies. 
The Pontic king, who liv'd where poiſons grew, 
Skilful in andidgtes, her virtues knew; 
Yet envious Fat&, that ſtill with merit ſtrive, 
And man ingrateful from the orchard drive, 
This ſov'reign Plant excluded from the field, 
Unleſs ſome uſeleſs nook a ſtation yield; 
Defenceleſs in the common road ſhe ſtands, 
Expos'd to reſtleſs war of vulgar hands; 
By neighb' ring clowns and paſſing rabble torn, 
Batter'd with ſtones by boys, and left forlorn. 
To her did all the nutty tribe ſucceed, 
A hardy race, that makes weak gums to bleed; 
But to the banquets of the gods prefer'd, 
Are ſaid to open of their own accord. 
Twixt theſe and juicy fruits of painted coat, 
Such as on ſunny apples we may note, 
Advanc'd the tribe of thoſe with rugged ſkin 
More mild than Nuts, but to the Nut a-kin. 
Pomegranate, chief of theſe, whoſe blooming flow'r 
(Pomona's pride) may challenge Flora's bow'r; 
The Spring Roſe ſeems leſs fair when ſhe is by, 
Nor Carbuncle can with her colour vie; | 
Nor ſcarlet robes by proudeſt monarchs worn, ; 


Nor purple ſtreaks that paint the riſing morn, 

Nor bluſhes that conſenting maids adorn. 

In the Eubean iſle did ſtand of old | 

Great Juno's image, form'd of maſly gold; 

In one right-hand ſhe held a ſceptre bright, 

(For with the pow'rs divine both hands are right) 

Her Carthage lovely fruit the other grac'd, 

And fitly in Lucina's hand was plac'd, 

Whoſe orb within ſo many cells contains, 

In form of wombs, and ſtor'd with ſeedy grains; 

But Proſerpine “ implacable remain'd 

Againſt this Plant, for former wrongs ſuſtain'd; 0 
' or 


* Jupiter is ſaid to have promiſed Ceres, that Proſerpine ſhould be 
reſtored to her, if ſhe had taſted nothing in the lower regions, but ſhe 
having eat Pomegranate Seeds was retained, 
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Nor Ceres yet her hatred could diſguiſe, 

But from Pomegranate turn'd her weeping eyes : 
For the Elyſian fields (whence Fates permit 
Nought to return) what Tree can be more fit 
Than this reſtringent Plant +? a ſingle taſte 


Of three ſmall grains kept Ceres? daughter faſt. 


Orange and Lemon next, like lightning bright, 
Came in, and dazzled the beholders' ſight: 
Theſe were the fam'd Heſperian fruits of old; 
Both Plants alike ripe fruit and bloſſoms hold; 
This ſhines with pale, and that with deeper gold. 
Planted by Atlas, who ſupports the ſkies, 
Proud at his feet to ſee theſe brighter ſtars to riſe, 


To keep them ſafe the utmoſt care he took, 


He fenc'd *em round with walls of folid rock; 

Nor with Priapus' cuſtody content, 

A watchful Dragon for their guard he ſent.. 

Let vulgar Apples boys and beggars fear, 

Theſe worth Alcides' ſtealing did appear; 

From lands remote he came, and thought his toils 
Were more than recompens'd in thoſe rich ſpoils : 
He only priz*d 'em for their taſte and hue, 

For half their real worth he never knew; 


Nor could his tutor Mars to him impart 


The noble ſecrets of Apolto's art. Sp 


Had he but known their juice *gainſt poiſon good, 


The Hydra's venom, mix'd with Centaur blood, 
He'd never made Mount Oeta hear his cries, 

Nor th” oft-ſlain monſter, more had pow'r to rife, 
The Plums-came next, by Cherry led, whoſe fruit 
Th' expecting gard'ner early does ſalute ; 

To pay his thanks impatient does appear, 

And with red berries firſt adorns the year. 

May, rich in dreſs, but in proviſion poor, 
Admires and thinks his early fruit a Flow'r; 

To wait for Summer's rip'ning heat diſdains, 


Nor puts the planter to immod” rate pains. 
He loves the cooler climes, Egyptian Nile 


Could ne'er perſuade him on her banks to ſmile. 4 
| c 


+ Pomegranate, a moſt powerful reftringent, uſed in all immode- 
rate evacuations. 
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He ſcorns the bounty of a two months? tide, 

That leaves him thirſting all the year beſide. 

Proud Rome herſelf this Plant can ſcarcely rear ; 

Ev'n to this day he ſeems a captive there: 

pris'ner of war, from Ceraſus he came; 

(From's native Ceraſus “ he took his name) 

From thence tranſplanted to the Italian ſoil, 

Lucullus? triumph brought no richer ſpoil : 

Loud pæans to your noble gen'ral ſing, 

Italian Plants! that ſuch a prize did bring. 

The conqu'rors laurels, as in triumph, wear 

The bluſhing fruit, and captive Cherries bear. 

Yet grieve thou not to leave thy native home, 

Ere long thou ſhalt a denizen become 

Amongſt the Plants of world-commanding Rome. 
A num'rous hoſt of Plums did next ſucceed, 

Diff' ring in colour, and of various breed: 

The Damaſk prune, moſt ancient, led the van, 

Who in Damaſcus firſt his reign began: 

Time out of mind he had ſubdu'd the Eaſt; 

'Twas long ere he got footing in the Weſt; 

But now in Northern climates he is known, 

A hardy Plant makes ev'ry ſoil his own. 
Next him th' Armenian Apricot took place, 

Not much unlike, but of a nobler race; 

Of richer flavour, and of taſte divine, | 

Whoſe golden veſtments ftreak'd with purple ſhine 
Then came the glory of the Perſian field, 

And to Armenia's pride diſdain'd to yield; 

The Peach, with filken veſt and pulpy juice, 

Of meat and drink at once ſupphes the uſe : 

But take him while he's ripe, he'll ſoon decay; 

For next day's banquet he diſdains to ſtay : 

Of fruits the faireſt, as the roſe of Flow'rs, 

But, ah! their beauties have but certain hours. 
A fruit there is on whom the Rofe confers 

Her name, of ſmell and colour, too, like her's : 

A Plum that can itſelf fapply the board, 8 

To hungry ſtomachs ſolid food afford: 


from whence it was brought into Italy by Lucullus, An. U 


To 


* The Cherry-Tree, in Latin called Ceraſus, a town in 8 
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To pleaſe our guſt, and ſtomach to recruit, 
He thinks ſufficient tribute for his fruit. 
For Phyſic's uſe his other parts are good : 
His leaves, his bloſſoms, ev'n his gum and wood, 
Does to us health and joy alike reſtore ; 

Friend to our pleaſure, to our health much more, 
Not ſo the Corneil Tree deſign'd for harms, 
Her wood ſupplies dire Mars with impious arms : 
For ſuch a Plant our gardens are too mild, 
Harſh is her fruit, and fit for deſerts wild. 

With her the j ujube Tree, a milder Plant, 
"Which (tho' offenſive thorns ſhe does not want) 
In peace and mirth alone does pleaſure take, 

Her Flow'rs at feaſts the genial garlands make, 

Her wood the harp that keeps the gueſts awake. 
ext comes the Lote Tree, in whoſe duſky hue 

Her black and ſunburnt country you might view, 

To whom th* Aſſembly all roſe up (from whence 

Came this reſpe& ?) and paid her reverence. 

Priapus only, with a downcafſt look, 

And conſcious bluſhes, at her preſence ſhook, 

Tt all-ſeeing gods, thro? that obſcure diſguiſe, 

Nymph Lotis “ ſaw, conceal'd from human eyes; 

They knew how, on the Helleſpontic ſhore, 

To eſcape the dreadful dart Priapus wore, 

And, zealous to preſerve her chaſtity, 

She loſt her form, and chang'd into a Tree. 

Tho? now no more a Nymph, a better fate 

She does enjoy, and lives with longer date; 

A longer date than Oaks ſhe does enjoy, 

Thoſe long-liv'd Oaks that call'd old Neſtor Boy; 

She calls em girls: green branches ſhe diſplay'd 

When Rome was built, and when in aſhes laid, 

*Tis true ſhe did not long ſurvive the fire, 

(With grief and flames at once forc'd to expire) 

Almoſt nine hundred years were paſs'd-away, 

Yet then ſhe grudg'd to die before her day. 

| Ev'n after death her trunk appears to live, 

Does vocal pipes and breathing organs give; 

1 And fitly, like us poets, may be id 

Io make the greateſt noiſe when ſhe is dead. 

| | A thouſand 


* Ovid. Met. IX. 


: 


A thouſand years are ſince elaps'd, yet ſtill 


She flouriſhes in praiſe, and ever will. 

Her Tree's rich fruit, with which ſhe charm'd mankind, 
Show'd, when a nymph, the ſweetneſs of her mind : 
Theſe ſounds expreſs the muſic of her tongue, - 

More ſweet than Circe's or the Syren throng. 

But, Nymph ! retire; triumphant Palm appears, 
She thrives the more the greater weight ſhe bears ; 
No preſſure for her courage is too hard, 

Of virtue both th* example and reward, 

She flouriſh'd once in Solymzan ground, 

Fam'd Joſhua's and Jeflides' ſacred triumphs crown'd ; 
But ſince that land was curs'd, the gen'rous Plant 
Grieves to continue her inhabitant, 

Piſa bears Olives, Delphos Laurel yields, 

Nemea Smallage, Pines the Iſthmian fields; 

But all breed Palms, the prize of victory, 

All lands in honour of the Palm agree; 

And *tis but the juſt tribute of her worth, 

Virtue no fairer [mage has on earth, 

Her verdure ſhe inviolate does hold, 

In ſpite of ſummer's heat and winter's cold. 
Oppreſs'd with weight, ſhe from the earth does riſe, 
And bears her load in triumph to the ſkies, 

What various benefits does ſhe impart 

To humankind ? her wine revives the heart ; 

Her dates rich banquets to our tables ſend, 

At once to pleaſure and to health a friend®. 

A lover true, and well to love and ſerve 

Is Virtue's noble taſk, and does the Palm deſerve. 
Evadne, who a willing victim prov'd, 

Nor chaſte Aceſtis, ſo her huſband lov'd, 

As does the female Palm her male; her arms 

To him are ftretch'd with moſt endearing charms, 
Nor ſtops their paſſion here; like lovers they 

To more retir'd endearments find the way 

In earth's cold bed their am'rous roots are found, 
In cloſe embraces, twining under ground, 

Let arms to learning yield ; the Palm reſign, - 
The conqu'ring Palm, to Olive, more divine. 


Peace 


* Strabo relates, that the Babylonians uſed a ſong that recited three 
hundred and ſixty benefits of the Palm or Date-Tree. 
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Peace all prefer to war— Thus Pallas _ 
And in her hand a peaceful Olive ſhook : 
*T was with this branch that ſhe the triumph gain'd 
(The greateſt that can be by gods obtain'd) 
On learned * Athens to confer her name, 
A right which ſhe, moſt learn'd of pow'rs, might claim, 
Not gods in heav'n without ambition live, 
But who ſhall be poor mortals? patrons ſtrive. 
Firſt, Neptune with his trident ſtruck the ground; 
'The warlike ſteed no ſooner heard the ſound, 
But ftarts from his dark manſion, ſhakes his hair, 
His noſtrils ſnort the unaccuſtom'd air, | 
Neighs loud, and of ch' unwonted noiſe is proud. 


With his inſulting feet his native field is plough'd, 
Intrepid he beholds of gods the circling crowd. 
Pallas, on th' other fide, with gentle ſtroke 
Of her ſtrong ſpear, earth's tender ſurface broke, 
Thro' which ſmall breach a ſudden Tree ſhoots up, 
Ev'n at his birth with rev'rend hoary top, 
And vig'rous fruit; the gods applaud the Plant, 
And to Minerva the precedence grant: 

The vanquiſh'd ſteed and god in rage aſſail'd 
The victors, but ev'n ſo their malice fail'd; 

Wit's goddeſs and the peaceful Tree prevail'd. 

Hail ſacred Plant! who well deſerv'ſt to be 

By laws * ſecur'd from wrong, as well as we; 
From war's wild rage reſpect thou doſt command; 
When temples fall thou art allow'd to ſtand. 
Neptune's bold ſon revenging the diſgrace 
His fire ſuſtain'd, fell dead upon the place ; 
The whirling axe upon his head rebounds, 
The ſtroke defign'd on thee himſelf confounds : 
The gods concern'd ſpectators ſtood, and ſmil'd 
To ſee his impious ſacrilege beguil'd. 

Such be his fate whoe'er preſumes to be 

A foe to Peace, and to her ſacred Tree. 
Yet ev'n this peaceful Plant upon our guard 
Warns us to ſtand, and be for war prepar'd; 

In 


* Neptune and Minerva contended who ſhould give the name to 
Athens. | 


| + Laws were made in Athens to ſecure the Olive-Tree. 


n, w 


In peace delights, but when the cauſe is juſt, 
Permits not the * 6. ſword to ruſt: - 
With ſuppling oil and conqu'ring wreaths ſupplies 
The martial {chools of youthful exerciſe. . 
Nor is the ſtrong propenſion ſhe does bear 
To peace th* effect of luxury or fer: 
Earth's teeming womb affords no ſtronger birth, 
No ſoil manuring needs to bring her forth; 
Allow her but warm ſuns and temp'rate fkies, 
The vig'rous Plant in any ſoil will riſe : 
Lop but a branch, and fix it in earth, you'll ſee 
She'll there take root, and make herſelf a Tree. 
Her youth, *tis true, by ſlow degrees aſcends, 
But makes you with long flouriſhing years amends : 
Nature her care in this did wiſely ſhow, 
That uſeful Olive long and eaſily ſhould grow. 
Moſt ſov'reign, taken inward, is her oil, 
And outwardly confirms the hmbs for toil : 
— paſſages from all obſtructions frees, 
ears Nature's walks; to ſmarting wounds gives eaſe: 
With eaſy banquets does the poor ſupply, 
And makes cheap herbs with royal banquets vie: 
The painter's flying colours it binds faſt, 
Makes ſhort- liv'd pictures long as ſtatues laſt : 
The ſtudent's friend ; no labour can excel 
And laſt, but of Minerva's lamp muſt fmell. 
Nay, this does fo ln 
Moſt juſtly, therefore, does this liquor riſe 
O'er all in mixture, juſtly may deſpiſe 
T' incorporate with any other juice, 
Sufficient in himſelf for ev'ry uſe : 
Moſt juſtly, therefore, did ſudea's land, 
(Who beſt religious rites did underſtand) - 
Oil, potent, chaſte, and ſacred, oil appoint 
Her kings, her prieſts, and prophets, to anoint. 
Such was th' appearance which the Olive made, 
With noble fruit and verdant leaves array'd, 
From whom Minerva took, as ſhe withdrew, 
A joyful branch, and with it wreath'd her brow. 
Freſh armies then advanc'd into the plain; 
Firſt thoſe whoſe fruit did many ſtones contain; 
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In their firſt liſts the Medlar Tree was found, 
Proud of his putrid fruit, becauſe *twas crown'd*, 
Of Beauty's goddeſs than the Plant more fair 
Whoſe fragrant motion ſo perfum'd the air, 
The ſmoke of gums when from their altars ſent, 
Ne'er gave th' immortal gueſts + ſuch ſweet content. 
Let Phœbus' Laurel bloody triumphs lead, 
The Myrtle thoſe where little blood is ſhed, 
Th' ovation of a bleeding maidenhead, 
No virgin-fort impregnable can be 
'To him that crowns his brow with Venus? Tree. 
The tribe of Pears and Apples next ſucceed, 
Of noble families, and num'rous breed: 
No monarch's table e'er deſpiſes them, 
Nor they the poor man's board or earthen diſh contemn : 
Supports of life as well as luxury, 
Nor, like their rivals, a few months ſupply, 
But ſee themſelves ſucceeded ere they die. 
Where Phoebus ſhines too faint to raiſe a Vine, 
They ſerve for grapes, and make the northern wine: 
Their liquor for th' effects deſerves that name, 
Love, valour, wit, and mirth, it can inflame; 
Care it can drown, loſt health, loſt wealth reſtore, 
And Bacchus? potent juice can do no more. 
With Cyder ftor'd, the Norman province ſees, , 
Without regret, the neighb'ring vintages. 
Of Pear and Apple kinds an army ſtood 
Before the Court, and ſeem'd a moving wood; 
On them Pomona ſmil'd as they went off, 
But flouting Bacchus was obſerv'd to ſcoff. 
The Quince yet ſcorn'd to mingle with the 5 


Alone ſhe came, of ſignal honours proud, 
With which by grateful Jove ſhe was endow'd ; 
A ſilky down her golden coat o'erſpreads, 
Her ripening fruit a grateful odor ſheds ; 
Jove otherwiſe ingrateful had been ſtyl'd, 
In honey ſteep'd ſhe fed him when a child; 
In his moſt froward fits ſhe ſtop'd his cries, 
And now he eats ambroſia in the ſkies, 

Reflect 


*The top thereof reſembling a crown or coronet. 
+ The Myrtle, 


'© 
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Reflects ſometimes upon his infant years, 

And juſt reſpect to Quince and honey bears. 
The nobleſt of Wine-fruits brought up the rear, 

But all to reckon endleſs would appear ; 

The Barberry and Currant muſt eſcape, 

Tho? her ſmall cluſters imitate the grape. 

The Raſpberry, and prickled Gooſberry, 

Tree Strawberry, muſt all unmention'd be, 

With many more, whoſe names we may decline ; 

Not fo the Mulberry, the Fig, and Vine, 

The ſtouteſt warriors in our combat paſt, 
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And of the preſent field the greateſt hope and laſt. 


But cautiouſly the Mulberry did move, 
And firſt the temper of the ſkies would prove, 
What ſign the ſun was in, and if ſhe might 
Give credit yet to winter's ſeeming flight. 
She dares not venture on his firſt retreat, 
Nor truſt her leaves and fruit to doubtful heat; 
Her ready ſap within her bark .confines, - 
Till ſhe of ſettled warmth has certain figns ; 
But for her long delay amends does make, 
At once her forces the known ſignal take, 
And with tumultuous noiſe their fally make. 
In two ſhort months her purple fruit appears, 
And of two lovers“ lain the tincture wears: 
Her fruit is rich, but leaves ſhe does produce 
That far ſurpaſs in worth and noble uſe : 
The frame and colour of her leaves ſurvey, 
And that they are moſt vulgar you muſt ſay, 
But truſt not their appearance, they ſupply 
The ornaments of royal luxury ; | 
The beautiful they make more beauteous ſeem : 


The charming ſex owes half their charms to them; 


Effeminate men to them their veſtments owe: 
How vain that pride which inſect- worms beſtow )! 
Such was the Mulberry, of wondrous birth! 
The Fig ſucceeds; but to recite her worth 
And various powers what numbers can ſuffice? 

Hail, Ceres! author of ſo great a prize. 

By thee with food and laws we were ſupply'd, 

And with wild fare wild manners laid aſide, 
O 2 


* Pyramus and Thiſbe, 
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With peace and bread our lives were bleſs'd before, 
And modeſt Nature could deſire no mere; 

But thou ev'n for our luxury tock'ſt care, 

And kindly didſt this milky fruit prepare; 

The poor man's feaſt, but ſuch delicious cheer 

Did never at Apicius? board appear. 

The grateful Ceres with this Plant is ſaid . 

Her hoſpitable hoſt * to have repaid, 

Yet with no vernal bloom the Tree ſupply'd; 

«© To lighter plants, ſaid ſhe, ** I leave that pride; 
«« To lighter Plants I leave that gaudy dreſs, ' 

© Who meretricious qualities confeſs, 

« And who, like wanton proſtitutes, expoſe 

© 'Their bloom to ev'ry hand, their ſweets to ev'ry noſe. 
„My fruit like a chaſte. matron does proceed, 


And has of painted ornament no need 


They ſtudy dreſs, but mine fertility, 

95 3 her offspring from her ſolid Tree.“ 

Thro'ꝰ haſte ſometimes abortive births ſhe bears, 

But ever makes amends in thoſe ſhe rears ; 

From whom her full-charg'd veins ſupplies afford; 

Like a ſtrong nurſe, with milk ſhe's ever ſtor'd. 
Our voice by thee refreſh'd, angrateful *twere 

If, Fig Tree! they juſt praife it ſhould forbear ; 

The paſſes of our vital breath by thee 

Are Fnooth'd and clear'd, obſtructed lungs ſet free; 

Nor only doſt to ſpeech a friend appear ; 

Ev'n for that ſpeech thou doſt unlock the ear, 

Sett'ſ ope the gate, aud piv*ſt it entrance there. 

The fouleft ulcers? putrid finks are drain'd 

By thee; by thee the tumour's rage reſtrain'd ; 

Ihe gangrene, ringworm, ſcurf,-and leproſy, 
King*s-evil, cancers, warts, are cur'd by thee : 

Of Kara gout thou doſt ſuppreſs the rage; 

Of.dropſy thou the deluge doſt aſſuage. 

Twere endleſs all thy virtues to recite ; 


With all the hoſts of poiſons thou doſt fight; 
Aided by Rue and Nut put'ſt Africa to flight: 
Encounter'ſt the diſeaſes of the air, | 
When baneful miſchiefs ſecret ſtars prepare. & 
— | . ence 


* pPhitalus, who kindly entertained her, and in return received 
from her the Fig-Tree. Pauſan. | 


( 
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Whence does this vegetative courage riſe ? 

Even angry Jove himſelf thou doſt deſpiſe; 

His lightning's furious ſallies thou doſt ſee, 

That ſpares not his own conſecrated Tree; 

While he with temples does wild havoc make, 
While mountains rend, and Earth's foundations quake, 
Of thy undaunted Tree no leaf 1s ſeen to ſhake. 

Hail, Bacchus! hail, thou pow'rful god of Wine! 
Hail, Bacchus ! hail, here comes thy darling Vine ! 
Drunk with her own rich juice, ſhe cannot ſtand, 

But comes ſupported by her huſband's hand; 

The luſty Elm ſupports her ſtag*ring Tree, 

My beſt-lov'd Plant! how am I charm'd with thee ! 
Bow down thy juicy cluſters to my lip, 

Thy nectar-ſweets I would not lightly ſip, 

But drink thee deep, drink till my veins were ſwell'd, 
Drink till my ſoul with joys and thee were fill'd. 
What god ſo far a poet's friend will be, 

Who from great Orpheus draws his pedigrees? 

(And tho' his Mufe comes ſhort of Orpheus? fame 
Yet ſeems inſpir'd, and may the Ivy claim) 

To place him on Mount Iſmarus, or where 
Campanian hills the ſweeteſt cluſters bear, 

Where grapes, twice ripen'd, twice concocted, grow, 
With Phoebus? beams above, Veſuvius' flames below: 
Or in the fortunate Canarian Iſles, | . 
Or where Burgundia's purple vintage ſmiles : 


Tranſported lie, or on their hills run mad, 

His veins, his ſoul, ſwell'd with th' inſpiring god, 

Who worthily would celebrate the Vine, 

And with his grateful voice diſcharge agen 

The deity which with his mouth he drank ſo largely in. 

O vital Tree! what bleſſings doſt thou ſend ? 7 
Love, Wit, and Eloquence, on thee attend: 
Mirth, ſports, green hopes, ripe joys, and martial fire, 
Theſe are thy fruits, thy cluſters theſe inſpire, 

The various poiſons which ill fortune breeds, 


"Tis fit the poet ſhould beneath their ſhade | c 


(Not Pontus ſo abounds with baneful weeds, 
Nor Africa ſo many ſerpents feeds) 

By thy rich antidote defeated are; 

'Tis true, they'll rally and renew the war, 
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But *tis when thou, our cordial | art not by; 
They watch their time, and take us when we're dry, 
Thou makꝰ'ſt the captive to forget his chain; 
By thee the bankrupt is enrich'd again; 
he exile thou reſtor'ſt; the candidate 
Without the people's vote thou doſt create, 
And mak'ſt him a Caninian magiſtrate -. 
Like kind Veſpaſian, — mak*ſt glad; 
None from thy preſence e' er departed ſad. 
What more can be to wiſdom's ſchool aſſign'd, 
Than from prevailing miſts to purge the mind? 
From thee the beſt philoſophy does ſpring; 
Thou canſt exalt the beggar to the king: - 
Th' unletter*d peaſant who can ings thee, 
As much as Cato knows, and 1s as great as he. 
Thy tranſports are but ſhort, I do confeſs, 
But ſo are the delights mankind poſſeſs; - 
Our life itſelf is ſhort, and will not tay, 
Then let us uſe thy bleſſing while we may, 
And make it in full ſtreams of wine more ſmoothly 
paſs away. : 
The Vine retires, with loud and juſt applanſe 
Of European gods,—As ſhe withdraws 
Each in his hand a ſwelling cluſter preſs'd, 
But Bacchus, much more ſportive than the reſt, 
Fills up a bowl with juice from Grape-ſtones-drain'd, 
And puts it in Omelichilus? hand: 
«© Take off this draught,” ſaid he, if thou art wiſe, 
„ Twill purge thy Cannibal ſtomach's erudities.“ 
He, unaccuſtom'd to the acid juice, 
Storm'd, and with blows had anſwer'd the abuſe, 
But fear'd t' engage the European gueſt, 5 
Whoſe ſtrength and courage had ſubdu'd the Eaſt; 
He therefore chooſes a leſs dang*rous fray, 
And ſummons all his country's Plants away : 
Forthwith in decent order they appear, 
And various fruits on various branches wear ; 
Like Amazons they ſtand in painted arms, 
Coca alone appear d with little charms, 


Yet 


*-Caninius was Conſul but ſeven hours, dying the ſame day he 
was choſen. . 
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vet led tke van; our ſcoffing Venus ſcorn'd' 

The ſhrub-like Tree, and with no fruit adorn'd. 

« The Indian Plants,“ ſaid ſhe, are like to ſpeed. 

« Tn this diſpute of the moſt fertile breed, 

« Who chooſe a dwarf and eunuch for their hend. 

Our gods laugh'd out aloud at what ſhe ſaid. 
Pachamana defends ber darling Tree, 

And ſaid the wanton goddeſs was too free : | 

« You only know the fruitfulneſs of Luft, 

«© And therefore here your judgement is unjuſt ; 

« Your ſkill in other offsprings we may truſt.” 

With thoſe chaſte tribes that no diſtinction know ' 

«« Of ſex, your province nothing has to do. 

« Of all the Plants that any ſoil does bear, 

«© This Tree in fruits the richeſt does appear, ; 

« It bears the beſt, and bears em all the year. 


«© Ev*n now with fruit tis ſtor d — Why 5 laugh you yet ? | 


«« Behold how thick with leaves it is beſet ; 

« Each leaf is fruit, and ſuch ſubſtantial fare, 

No fruit beſide to rival it will dare. 

« Mov'd with his country's coming fate (whoſe ſoil 

« Muſt for her treaſures be expos'd to ſpoil) 

« ur Varicocha firſt his Coca ſent, 

«© Endow'd with leaves of wondrous nouriſhment, 

«« Whoſe juice ſuck'd in, and to the ſtomach ta'en, 

Long hunger and long labour can ſuſtain; _ 

« From which our faint and weary bodies find 

More ſuccour, more they cheer the drooping mind, 

Than can your Bacchus and your Ceres join'd. 

ce Three leaves ſupply for ſix F fo march afford; 

The Quitoita with this proviſion ſtor'd, 

Can pals the vaſt and cloudy Andes o'er, 

© The dreadful Andes! plac'd *twixt Winter's ſtore | 

« Of winds, rains, ſnow, and that more humble earth 

e That gives the ſmall but valiant Coca birth, 

% This champion, that makes warlike Venus mirth. 

«© Nor, Coca, only uſeful art at home, 

« A famous merchandiſe thou art become 3 

A thouſand Paci and Nicugni groan 

* Yearly beneath thy loads, anf fo for thy ſake X 

The ſpacious world's to us by commerce known - 
Thus 
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Thus ſpake the goddeſs, (on her painted ſkin 
Were figures wrought) and next calls Hovia in, 
That for it's ſtony fruit may be deſpis'd, 

But for it's virtue next to Coca priz'd. 

Her ſhade by wond'rous influence can compoſe 
And lock the ſenſes in ſuch ſweet repoſe, 

That oft the natives of a diftant ſoil - 

Long journies take of voluntary toll, 

Only to fleep beneath her branches” ſhade, 
Where in tranſporting dreams entranc'd they lie, 
And quite forget the Spaniards? tyranny. 

The Plant (at Braſil Bacoua call'd) the name 
Of th' Eaſtern Plane Tree takes, but not the ſame ; 
Bears leaves ſo large, one ſingle leaf can ſhade 
'The ſwain that 1s beneath her covert laid ; 

Under thoſe verdant leaves fair apples grow, 

Sometimes two hundred on a ſingle bough ; 

They're gathered all the year, and all the year 

They ſpring, for like the hydra they appear ; 

To ev'ry one you take ſucceeds a golden heir. 

Twere loſs of time to gather one by one, 

It's boughs are torn, and yet no harm is done: 

New-ſprouting branches ſtill the loſs repair; 

What would ſo ſoon return it were vain to ſpare. 
The Indian Fig Tree next did much ſurprize, 

With her ſtrange figure, all our deities ; 

Amongſt whom one tao raſhly did exclaim, 

(For gods to be deceiv'd 'tis woful ſhame) 

«© This is a cheat, a work of art, ſaid he, 

And therefore ſtretch'd his hand to touch the Tree: 

At which the Indian gods laugh'd out aloud, 

And our's, no leſs ſurpriz'd, with wonder ſtood : 


For, lo! the Plant, her trunk and boughs unclos'd, 


Wholly of fruit and leaves appear'd compos'd ; 
New leaves, and ſtill from them new leaves unfold, 
A ſight mongſt prodigies to be enrol'd. 
: The Tuna, to the Indian Fig a-kin, 
(The glory of Tlzſcalla) next came in; 
But much more wonderful her fruit appears 
Than th' others? leaves, for living fruit ſhe bears. 
To her alone great Varicocha gave 
The privilege that ſhe for fruit ſhould have; - 
ive 


$ 
Live creatures, that with purple dye adorn | | 
Th' imperial robe; the precious tincture's worn [li 1 


With pride ev'n by the conqu'rors of the ſoil : |: 
But, ah! they had not grudg'd that purple ſpoil ; i 
Our och freely might have gain'd, 1 
If with no other blood they had been ſtain'd. 1 
Guatimala produc'd a fruit unknown Je 


To Europe, which with pride ſhe call'd her own ; 
Her Cocoa Nut with double uſe endow'd,  ' 5 
(For Chocolate at once is drink and food) _ 
Does ſtrength and vigour to the limbs impart, N 
Makes freſh the countenance and cheers the heart; 
In Venus? combat ſtrangely does excite * 
The fainting warrior to renew the ſight: 

Not all Potoſi's ſilver grove can be 

Of equal value to this uſeful Tree, 

Nor could the wretched hungry owner dine, 

Rich Cartama ! upon thy golden mine. 

Of old the wiſer Indians never made 

Their gold or filver the ſupport of trade, 

Nor us'd for life's ſupport what well they knew 
Uſeleſs to life at beſt, and ſometimes hurtful too. 
With nuts inſtead of coin they bought and ſold ; 
Their wealth by Cocoas, not — — they told; 
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One Tree, the growing treaſure of the field, 

Both food and cloaths did to it's owner yield; | 

Procur'd all utenſils, and, wanting bread, | 

The happy hoarder on his money fed. = | 

This was true wealth: thoſe treaſures we adore, 

By cuſtom valu'd, in themſelves are poor, 10 
And men may ſtarve amidſt their golden ſtore. 14 
Too happy India ! had this wealth alone, ur 
And not thy gold, been to the Spaniard known. Ah | 
The Aguacata no leſs is Venus? friend; q | 
(To th' Indies Venus? conqueſt does extend) 1 
A fragrant leaf che Aguacata bears, 
Her fruit in faſhion of an egg appears; 
With ſuch a white and ſpermy juice it ſwells, 
As repreſents moiſt Life's firſt principles. | 

The Cocoa's owner any thing may buy, 
But he that has the Metla may Tools | 
Himſelf 


— 
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Himſelf with almoſt all things he can want, 

From Metla's almoſt all- ſufficient Plant: 

Metla to paſs as money does deſpiſe, 

Or traffic ſerve, itſelf is merchandiſe. 

She bears no nuts for boys, nor luſcious fruit. 
That may with nice effeminate palates ſuit ; 

Her very Tree 1s. fru:'t ; her leaves, when young, 
Are wholeſome food; for garments ſerve when ſtrong ; 
Not only ſo, but, to make up the cloth“, 


They furniſh you with thread and needle both. He 
What tho? her native ſoil with drought is curs'd ? Sh 
Cut but her bark, and you may flake your thurſt ; W 
A ſudden ſpring will in the wound appear, W. 
Which thro?” ſtrait paſſes ſtrainꝰd comes forth more clear; Ho 
And tho? thro? long meanders of the veins du 
*Tis carry'd, yet no vicious hue retains, 5 Oi 
Limpid and ſweet the virgin ſtream remains. Ar 
Thheſe gifts for Nature might ſufficient be, Ne 
But, bounteous Metla! ſeem'd too ſmall for thee ; Fo 
Thou gratify'ſt our very luxury. 8a 
For liqu”riſh palates honey thou doſt bear; W. 
For thoſe whoſe guſt wants quick' ning, vinegar. W 
But theſe are trifles; thou doſt wine impart, Is 
That drives dull care and trouble from the heart. Ne 
If any wretch of poverty complains, - | Wi 
Thou pour'ſt a golden ſtream into his veins. : 
The pooreſt Indian ſtill is rich in thee, | 
In ſpite of Spaniſh conqueſts ſtill is free; An 
The Spaniard's king is not ſo bleſs'd as he. Ou 
If any doubts the liquor to be wine, Ea 
Becauſe no cryſtal water looks more fine, En 
Let him but drink, he'll find the weak nymph fled, M. 
And potent Bacchus enter'd in her ſtead. Ne 
To all theſe gifts of luxury and wealth, Th 
Thou giv'ſt us ſov'reign med'cines, too, for health: Th 
Choice balm from thy concocted bark breaks forth: = 
a 


Thou ſhed'ſt no tear, but tis of greater worth 

Than faireſt gems; no lover more can prize An 

The tears in his conſenting miſtreſs? eyes, 

When in his arms the panting virgin lies: 1 W 
0 < 


The thorn growing at the end of each leaf, which, together with 
the ſtringy part joining to it, is uſed in manner of a needle and thread 
to ſew withal, 
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No antidote affords more preſent aid, 

Gainſt doubly mortal wounds by Pois nous arrows made. 
Almoſt all needs thou, Metla! doſt ſupply, 

vet muſt not therefore bear thyſelf too high, 

While th' all- ſufficient Coccus Tree is by; 

To Coccus thou muſt yield the victory. 

While ſhe preſerves this Indian Palm alone, 

America can never be undone ; 

Embowel'd, and of all her gold bereft, - ; 

Her liberty and Coccus only left, | 

She's richer than the Spaniard with his theft. 

What ſenſeleſs miſer, by the gods abhor'd, 

Would covet more than Coccus doth afford ? 

Houſe, garments, beds, and boards, ev'n while we dine 

Supplies both meat and diſh, both cup and wine ; 

Oil, honey, milk, the ſtomach to delight, 

And poignant ſauce to whet the appetite. 

Nor 1s her ſervice to the land confin'd, 

For ſhips entire compos'd of her we find; 

Sails, tackle, timber, cables, ribs, and maſt, 

Wherewith the veſlel fitted up, at laſt 

With her own ware is freighted ; all ſhe bears 

Is Coccus? growth, except her mariners : 

Nor need we ev'n her mariners exclude, 


Who from the Cocoa Nut have all their food. 


The Indian gods, with wild and barb*rous voice, 8 
And geſtures rude, tumultuous rejoice ; 
Our's as aſtoniſh'd, and with envious eyes, 
Each other view'd, if, as weak men ſurprize, 
Envy can touch immortal deities, 
My modeſt Muſe that cenſure does decline, 
Nor dares 1 interpret ill of pow'rs divine. 
The Indian pow'rs (tho? yet they had nor ſhown 
The hundredth part of Plants to India known) 
Already did conclude the day their own ; 
Raſh and impatient round the goddeſs throng, * 
And think her verdi& is defer'd too long. 


Pomona, ſeated high above the reſt, 
Was cautiouſly revolving 1 in her breaſt, 
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(The cauſe depending was no trifling toy, 
That did the patrons of both worlds employ) 
T' expreſs herſelf at large ſhe did deſign, 

And handſomely the ſentence to decline, 

(If I may gueſs at what the goddeſs meant) 
But, lo! a flight and ſudden accident 

Puts all the Court into a wild ferment : 

For, during th” trial, the moſt tippling brace, 
Omelichilus of the Indian race, 

And our Lenæus“, at whate'er was ſpoke 

Or done that pleas'd him, a full bumper took, 
And drank to th” other; him the Metla Tree 
Supply'd with juice; thy Vine, Lenzus ! thee ; 


Each bowl they touch'd they turn'd the bottom up, (F. 
And gave a briſk huzza at ev'ry cup; | Th 
Their heads at laſt the riſing vapour gains, Ha 
And proves too hard for their immortal brains : Fo 
With mutual repartees they jok'd at firſt, Wh 
Till growing more incens'd, they ſwore and curs'd ; Th 
Omelichilus does no longer dread No 
(With preſent Metla warm'd) the Grecian god, But 
But throws a Cocoa bowl at Bacchus? head, Sw 
Which ſpoil'd his draught, but left his forehead ſound, An 
And reſts betwixt his horns without a wound. As 
Bacchus, enrag'd with wine and paſſion too, Wh 
With all his might his maſſy goblet threw, Wh 
Directly leveld at the ruſtic's face, | An 
That laid him bruis'd and iprawling on the place: Sue 
He in his native gibb'riſn cries aloud, | Sue 
And with his noiſe alarms, the ſavage crowd; Wil 
Gnaſhing their foamy teeth, like beaſts of prey, Ane 
Promiſcuouſly they bellow, roar, and bray ; The 
The frighted waves back to the deep rebound ; Of 
The very iſland trembles with the ſound. Vit: 
Next him Vitziliputli ſat, in ſmoke Wh 
Of foul Tobacco almoſt hid, that broke Let 
In belches from his gormandizing maw, Aﬀe 
Where human fleſh as yet lay crude and raw : So 
Throwing in rage his kindled pipe aſide, As | 
And ſnatching bow and darts, Arm! arm! he cry'd. Pom 


Teſcalipuca In b 


* Bacchus, 


\ 


Teſcalipuca (of the ſavage band |. . N 
The next in fierceneſs) took his ſpear in hand, 
And all in arms the barb'rous legion ſtand. 
The goddeſſes diſperſe, and ſculk behind 

The thickets; frighted Venus bore in mind 
Her former wound, th” effect of mortal rage, 
What muſt ſhe then expect where gods engage? 
Pallas, who only courage had to ſtay, 

In vain her peaceful Olive did diſplay:- 

The gods, with manly weapons in their hand, 
Devoted to the dire encounter ſtand: | 
Moſt woful ſome had that day's battle found, 


And _ been maim'd with many a ſmarting wound, 


(For to ſuppoſe th* immortals can be ſlain, 

Tho? with immortals they engage, is vain) 

Had not Apollo, in the nick of time, 

Found out a ſtrat' gem to divert their crime, 
Which with his double title did agree, 

The god of Wit, and Healing deity: | 

None better knew than he to uſe the bow, 

But now reſolv'd his nobler ſkill to ſhow, 
Sweet Muſic's pow'r, he takes his lyre in hand, 


And does forthwith ſuch charming ſounds command, 


As ſtruck the ear of gods with new delight, 
When Nature did this world's great frame unite, 
When jarring elements their war did ceaſe, 

And danc'd themſelves into harmonious peace. 
Such ſtrains had ſurely eharm'd the Centaur's rage; 
Such ſtrains the raving billows could aſſuage; 

Wild hurricanes had due obedience ſhown, © 
And, to attend his ſounds, ſuppreſs'd their own. 
The Phy, gueſts at once appear bereft | 
Of ev'ry ſenſe, their hearing only left. 
Vitziliputli, fierceſt of the crew, 

While to the head his venom'd ſhaft he drew, 

Lets fall both dart and bow); with lifted hands 
Aſtoniſh'd, and with mouth wide-gaping, ftands; 
So high to raiſe his greedy ears he's laid, A Bic? 
As forc*d his feather d di'dem from his head. 
Pomona's altar, hew'd from ſolid rock, . - + 
In both his. hands bold Varicoca took, 
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f Which, like a thunderbolt, he would have hurl'd, * 


(He is the Thund'rer in the Indian world) 1 

But at the firſt ſweet ſtrain forgot his heat, N. 

Laid down the ſtone, and us'd 1t for a ſeat: U 

| His raviſh'd ears the peaceful ſounds devour, 7 

His hundred victims never pleas'd him more: W 

Their magic force, in ſpite of his diſgrace, T| 

And gore yet ſtreaming from his batter'd wy, W 

Omelichilus? ſelf did 3 25 T 

At firſt, *tis true, he did but faintly: file, W 

But laugh'd anon as loud as any there; Di 

For ſuch the ſacred charms of meaſures are, | II 

The ambient air, ſtruck with — healing ſounds Ur 

| Of Phoebus? lyre, clos'd up the bleeding wounds: Th 

| Ev'n of their own accord — ere cloſe, Fr 

| For pow'rful muſic all thin "4 He 

| Pleas'd with his art's ſucceſs "ow Illo mid He 
| To ſee the awkward mirth and veſtores wild B 

Of his charm'd audience. Having thus ſubdu'd Th 

Their raviſh'd ſenſe, his conqueſt he purſu'd, Fo 

And ſtill to make the pleaſing ſpell more ſtrong, Or 

Joins to his lyre his tuneful voiſe and ſong : WI 

He ſung how th' inſpir'd hero's * mind beheld Th 

| A ans”. that for long ages lay conceal'd. Th 

| Maſt happy thou ! whoſe fancy could deſcry Mi 

[ A world, ſeen only by my circling eye: Wi 

| Thou who alone in toils haſt equal'd me; 44 

a Great Alexander is outdene by thee ; W. 

N By thee ! whoſe {kill could find, and courage gain Th 

That other world for which he wifk*d in vain. To 

Not my own Poet's Tales could thee deceive, A 

No credit to the Fables thou didſt give; Th 

Me, weary'd with my day's hard courle, they feign Nei 

To reach each night in the Heſperian main. But 

Can Phcebus tire? my great Columbus! thou | Dif 

Didft better judge, and Phoebus better know ; Mo 

For I myſelf did then thy thoughts incline, Wit 

ty hs {kill, and he thy bold deſign. Ey 

erculean limits could not thee contain, (Nt 

Nor terror of an unexperienc'd main, Ry? 

Nor Nature's awful darkneſs could reſtrain. Wh 


Thy 


* Columbus. 
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Thy native world's dear ſight for three months loſt, 
For three long months on the wide ocean toſs' d, 

New ſtars, new floods, and monſters, thou didſt ſpy, 
Unterrify'd thyſelf, new gods didſt terrify : * 

Thou, only thou! undaunted didſt appear, 

While thy faint comrades half expir'd with fear: 


When, Guanahan ! thy watch-light they deſcry, 
Thy flaming beacon from afar they ſpy ; 

Whoſe happy light to their tranſported eyes 
Diſcloſes a New world; with joyful cries 

They hail the ſign that to a golden ſoil 

Unlock'd the gate. Forgetting now their toll, 


From this ſmall fire, and for ſmall uſe deſign'd, 

How great a light was open'd to mankind ! 

How eaſily did Courage find the way, 

By this approach, to Lire the golden prey, 

That in a ſecret world's dark entrails lay! 

For Courage what attempt can be too bold ? 

Or rather, what for thirſt of pow'r and gold? 

While to the ſhore the Spaniſh navy drew, 

The Indian natives with amazement view. 

Thoſe floating palaces, which fondly they 

Miſtook for living monſters of the ſea ; 

Wing'd whales—nor at the Spaniards leſs admire, 

A race of men with beards, and ſtrange attire, 

Whoſe iron dreſs their native ſkin they deem'd; 

The horſeman mounted on his courſer, ſeem'd 

To them a Centaur of prodigious kind ; 

A compound monſter, of two bodies join'd ; 

That could at once in ſev*ral accents break, 

Neigh with one mouth, and with the other ſpeak. 

But moſt the roaring cannon they admire, 

Diſcharging ſulph*rous clouds of ſmoke and fire: 

Mock-thunder now they hear, mock-lightning view, 

With greater dread than e'er they did the true. 

Ev'n thou, the Thunderer of the Indian ſæy, 

(Nor wilt thou, Varicocha! this deny) 

Ev'n thou thyſelf aſtoniſn'd didſt appear, 

When mortals? louder thunder thou didſt hear. 
'P-3 Strange 


They hug their guide, at whom they late repin'd. 0 | 


They urge thee to return, and threaten high, g 5 
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Strange figures, and th' unwonted face of things, 

No leſs amazement to the Spaniards brings ; 

New forms of animals their fight ſurprize, 

New Plants, new Fruits, -new men, and deities ; 

Entirely a new nature meets their eyes : 

But moſt tranſported with the glit'ring mould, 

And wealthy ftreams, whoſe ſands were fraught with 
gold, 5 b [ behold : 

| Theſe they too much admire, with too much love 

For theſe forthwith againſt their hoſts engage 

The treach*rous gueſts, in impious war and rage; 

From theſe inhuman flaughter did enſue, - 

Which now I grieve to tell, as then I bluſh'd to view. 

By ſudden force, like ſome demoliſh'd town, 

I ſaw the Indian world at once o' erthrown. 

What can this land by this diſpute intend ? 

About his Fruits ſhe does in vain' contend, 

Who knows not how her entrails to defend ! 

Thy flaughters paſt do thou at length forget, 
For with no ſmall revenge thy wrongs have met, 
And Heav'n will give thee greater comforts yet. 
Enjoy thy fate, whoſe bitter part is o'er, 

And all the ſweet for thee relery'd in ſtore. 

Here Phcebus His moſt cheerful airs employs, 

And melts their ſavage hearts in promis'd joys : 
They felt his muſic glide thro? ev'ry vein, - 
Their brawny limbs from dancing ſcarce refrain, 

But fear'd to interrupt his charming ſtrain, 

That gold which Europe raviſh'd frem your coaſt, 
Oer Europe now a tyrant's power does boaſtz 
Already has more miſchiefs brought on Spain, 

Than from inſulting Spaniards you ſuſtain : 

Where'er it comes all laws are ſtraight diſſolv'd, 

In gen'ral ruin all things are involv'd : 

No land can breed a more deſtructive peſt, 

Grieve not that of your bane you're diſpoſſeſs'd ; 

Call in more Spaniards to remove the reſt: 

The fatal Helen drive from your abodes, 

Th' Erinnys that has ſet both worlds at odds: 

Fire, ſword, and ſlaughter, on her footſteps wait; 

Whole empires ſhe betrays to utmoſt Fate. 
F | ER, Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile theſe benefits of life ydu reap, 
Conſider, and you'll find th' exchange was cheap. 
Your former ſavage cuſtoms are remov' d, hs 
The manners of your men and gods improv'd: 

With human fleſh no more they ſhall be fed, 
Whether dire famine firſt that practice bred, 
Or more deteſted luxury - | 
Not long ſhalt thou, Vitziliputli ! feed 

On bloody feaſts, or ſmoke thy Indian weed ; 
Ere long (like us) with pure ambroſial fare 
Thou ſhalt be pleas'd, and taſte celeſtial air. 

To live by wholeſome laws, you now begiff 
Buildings to raiſe, and fence your cities in; 

To plough the earth, to plough the very main, _ 
And traffic with the univerſe maintain: 
Defenſive arms, and ornaments of dreſs, 

All implements of life, you now poſſeſs; 

To you the arts of war and peace are known, 
And whole Minerva is become your own. 

Our Muſes, to your fires an unknown band, 
Already have got footing in your land, 

And like the ſoi· i E: 

Incas already have hiſtorians been, or 
And Inca poets ſhall ere long be ſeen, 

But (if I fail not in my augury, | 

And who can better judge events than I ?) 

Long rolling years ſhall late bring on the times 
When, with your gold debauch'd, and ripen'd crimes, 
Europe (the world's moſt noble part) ſhall fall; 
Upon her baniſh'd gods and virtue call 

In vain, while foreign and domeſtic war 

At once ſhall her diſtracted boſom tear; 

Forlorn, and to be pity'd ev'n by you 
Meanwhile your riſing glory you ſhall view; 
Wit, Learning, Virtue, Diſcipline of War, 


Shall for protection to your world repair, 
And fix a long illuſtrious empire there. 
Your native gold (I would not have it {o, 
But fear th' event) in time will follow too: 
O! ſhould that fatal prize return once more, 
"Twill hurt your country as it did before. 
off. Late 
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Late Deſtiny ſhall high exalt your reign, 
* Whoſe pomp no crowds of ſlaves, a needleſs 
Nor gold, (the rabble's idol) ſhall fupport, 
Like Montezume's, or Guanapaci's court; 
But ſuch true grandeur as old Rome maĩntain'd, 
Where Fortune was a ſlave, and Virtue reign'd. 
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SyVLVA. 


Cs O my Muſe ! the ſoft delights to ſing 

Of Flow'ry Gardens in their fragrant ſpring, - 

And trace the rougher paths of obſcure woods, 

All gloom aloft, beneath o' ergrown with ſhrubs, 

Where Phoebus, once thy guide, can dart no ray 

T' inſpire thy flight, and make the ſcene look gay. 
Courage, my Huntreſe! let us range the glades, 

And ſearch the inmoſt'grottos of the ſhades ; 

Ev'n to the lone receſſes let us paſs, e 

Where the green goddeſs reſts on beds of moſs : 

Let looſe my Faney, ſwift of foot to trace, 

With a ſagacious ſcent, the noble chaſe, 

And with a joyful cry purſue the prey; 

"Tis hidden Nature we muſt rouze to-day : | 

Set all your gins, let ev'ry toil be plac'd, | * 


Thro' all her tracks let flying Truth be chas'd, 

And ſeize her panting with her eager haſte. 

Nor yet diſdain, my Muſe ! in groves to range, 

Or humbler woods for nobler orchards change : 

Here deities of old have made abode, Ne 

And once ſecur'd great Charles, our. earthly god. 
| e 
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Of ſacred groves, — perpetual ſpring : 


How much they to this ſacred ſhelter owe. 
| You Wood-nymphs! Hamadryades, and Loves! 


Of groves, long veil'd in ſacred darkneſs, ſings, 
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The royal youth, born to outbrave his fate, 

Within a neighb'ring Oak maintain'd his ſtate : 

The faithful 25 hs in kind allegiance ſpread 

Their ſhelt'ring —5 round his awful head, 

'Twin'd their rough arms, and thicken'd all the ſhade. 
To thee, belov'd of Heay'n! to thee we ſing 


May*ſt thou be to my rural verſe and me. 

A preſent and aſſiſting deity : 

Diſdain not in this leafy court to dwell, 

Who it's lov'd Monarch did ſecure ſo well. 

Th' eternal Oak, now conſecrate to thee, 

No more thy refuge, but thy throne, ſhall be. 
We'll place the conq'ror now, and crown thy brows 
With garlands made of X's young gayeſt boyghs ; 
While from our oaten pipes the world ſhall know 


And you, the ſoft inhabitants of the.groves ! 


Satyrs and Fauns ! who in theſe arbors play, 
Permit my ſong, and give my Muſe her way : ; 
She tells of ancient woods the wondrous things, { 


And a new light into your gloom ſhe brings. 

Let it be lawful for me to unfold 

Divine decrees that never yet were told ; 
The harangues of the wood-gods to rehearſe, 

And fing of flow'ry ſenates in my. verſe : | 
Voices unknown to man he now ſhall hear, - 
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Who, always ignorant of what they were, E 
Have paſs'd 'em by with a regardleſs ear; Pt 
Thought 'em the murm'rings of the ruffled Trees, Fi 
That mov'd and wanton'd with the ſporting breeze. T 
But Daphne knew the myſt'ries of the wood, 
And made diſcov'ries to her am'rous god; 0 
llo me inform'd, and did inſpire x © 

My foul with his divine prophetic fire; | M 
And I, the. prieſt of Plants, their ſenſe A 0 T. 
Hear, O ye Worlds! and liſten all around. Pl 
Twas now when royal Charles, that prince of Peace, A 
(That pious offspring of the olive- race) | 8e 
oa | Sway d A 


, Daphne being turned into a Laurel. 
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Sway'd England's ſceptre with a godlike hand, 
Scat'ring ſoft eaſe and plenty oꝰer the land; 
Happy bove all the neighb'ring kings, while yet 
Unruffled by tie rudeſt ſtorms of Fate; 

More fortunate the people, till their pride 
Diſdain'd obedience to the ſov'reign guide, 

And to a baſe plebeian Senate gave 

The arbitrary priv'lege to enſlave; 

Who thro? a ſea of nobleſt blood did wade, 

To tear the diadem from the facred head. 

Now above envy, far above the clouds, 

The Martyr fits, triumphing with the gods. 
While Peace before did o'er the ocean fly, 

On our bleſs'd ſhore to find ſecurity, 

In Britiſh groves ſhe built her downy neſt, 

No other climate could afford her reſt ; 

For warring winds o'er wretched Europe range, 
Threat*ning deſtruction, umverſal change: 

The raging tempeſt tore the aged woods, | 
Shook the vaſt earth, and troubled all the floods. 
Nor did the fruitful goddeſs brood in vain, 

But here in ſafety hatch'd her golden train: 
Juſtice and Faith one cornucopia fill | 

Of uſeful med*cines known to many an ill. 

Such was the Golden Age in Saturn's ſway ; 
Eaſy and innocent it paſs'd away ; 
But too much lux' ry and good fortune cloys, 
And virtues ſhe ſhould cheriſh ſhe deſtroys. 
What we moſt wiſh, what we moſt toil to gain, 
Enjoyment palls, and turns the bliſs to pain. 
Poſſeſſion makes us ſhift our happineſs 
From peaceful wives to noiſy miſtreſſes. 

The repetition makes the pleaſure dull; 

Tis only Change that's gay and beautiful. 

O notion falſe! O appetite deprav'd ! 

That has the nobler part of man enſlav'd: 

Man ! born to reaſon, does that ſafety quit, 

To ſplit upon the dang' rous rock of wit. 
Phyſicians ſay there's no ſuch danger near 

As when, tho? no ſigns manifeſt appear, 
Self-tir'd, and dull, man knows not what he ails, 
And without toil his ſtrength and vigour fails. 


Such 
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Such was the ſtate of England, ſick with eaſe, 
Too happy, if ſhe knew her happineſs. 
Their crime no ign'rance for excuſe can plead, 
That wretched refuge for ingratitude. 
T was then that from the pitying gods there came 
A kind admoniſhing anger to reclaim, 
In dreadful prodigies; but, alas! in vain. 
So rapid thunderbolts, before the flame, 
Fly, the conſuming vengeance to proclaim. 
I, then a boy, arriv'd to my tenth year, 
And ſtill' thoſe horrid images I bear; 
The mournful ſigus are preſent to my eyes: 
I ſaw o'er all the region of the ſkies 
The hiſtory of our approaching wars, 
Writ in the heav'ns in wondrous characters: 
The vaulted firmament with lightning burns, 
And all the clouds were kindled into ſtorms, 
And form'd an image of th' infernal hell; 
(I ſhake with the portentous things I tell) 
Like ſulph'rous waves the horrid flames did roll, 
Whoſe raging tides were hurl'd from pole to pole ; 
Then ſadden y the burſting clouds divide, 
A fire like burning mounts on either fide, 
Diſcov'ring (to th' aſtoniſh'd world) within 
At once a dreadful and a beauteous ſcene : 
Two mighty armies clad in battle-array, 
Ready by combat to diſpute the day ; 
Their waving plumes and glitt'ring armor ſhone, 
Mov'd by the winds, and gilded by the ſun: 
So well in order ſeem'd each fearleſs rank, 
As they'd been marſhal'd by our hero Monk ; 
Monk ! born for mighty things and great command, 
The glorious pillar of our falling land: 
Perhaps his Genius on the royal fide 
One of thoſe heav*nly figures did deſcribe, 
Here pointed out to us his noble force, 
And form'd him conq*ror on a flaming horſe. 
We heard, or fancy'd that we heard, around, 
The fignal giv'n by drum and trumpet ſound ; 
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* This relation of prodigies Mr. Cowley affures to be true. | 
© Veram eſſe in me recipia,” in the margin of the origin. 
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We ſaw the fire -wing' d horſes fiercely meet, 

And with their fatal ſpears each other greet: 

Here ſhining brandiſh'd pikes like lightning ſhook, 
While from ethereal guns true thunder broke : - 
With gloomy miſts they” involv'd the plains of heav'n 
And to the cloud-begotten men was given 
A memorable fate | 
By the dire ſplendor which their arms diſplay'd, - 
And dreadful lightning that from cannons play d, 
We ſaw extended o'er the aerial plain 

The wounded bodies of the num'rous ſlain, 

(Their faces fierce with anger underſtood) 

Turning the ſky red with their guſhing blood : 

At laſt that army we the juſt eſteem'd, 

And which adorn'd by nobleſt figures ſeem'd 

Of arms and men, alas! was put to flight; 

The reſt was veil'd in the deep ſhades of night, | 
And fates to come ſecur'd from human ſight. 

But ſtupid England, touch'd with no remorſe, 
Beholds theſs prodigies as things of courſe: _ 
(With many more, which to the juſt appeard 
As ominous preſages). Then who fear d 
The monſters of the Caledonian woods, 

Or the hid ferments of ſchiſmatic crowds ? - 
Nor had the impious Cromwell then a name, 
For England's ruin, and for England's ſhame : 
Nor were the gods pleas'd only to exhort 
2 the reſtive City and the Court: 

' impending fates o'er all the thickets reign'd, 
And ruin to the Engliſh wood proclaim'd. # 
We ſaw the ſturdy Oaks of monſtrous growth, | 1 
Whoſe ſpreading roots, fix'd in their native earth, 14 
Where — a thouſand years in peace they grew, | 
Torn from the ſoil, tho? none but Zeph'rus blew, th 
But who ſuch violent outrages could find l 
To be th' effects of the ſoft Weſtern wind? 33 
The Dryads ſaw the right-hart of the gods } 


O'erturn the nobleſt ſhelters of the woods; 
Others their arms with baneful leaves were clad, | 15 
That new unuſual forms and colours had, | 1 
Whence now no aromatic moiſture flows, 4 
Or noble Miſſeltoe enrich the boughs; 1 
But, | 
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The Trees, as weary of repoſe, made war; 


The 


Scme fatal diſcord ev'n among the gods. 


But, bow' d with galls, within thoſe boding hulls 
Lurk'd flies, riger of enſuing ills, 

Whoſe fatal buzz did future ſlaughters threat, 
And confus'd murmurs full of dread repeat. 
When no rude winds diſturb'd the ambient air, 


With horrid noiſe grappling their knotty arms, 
Lake meeting tides they ruffle into ſtorms : 
But when the winds to rattling tempeſts riſe, 
Inſtead of warring Trees, we heard the cries 
Of warring men, whoſe dying groans around 
The woods and mournful echos did reſound. | 
The diſmal ſhade with birds obſcene were fill'd, 
Which, ſpite of Phoebus, he himſelf beheld. 
On the wild Aſh's tops the bats and owls, 
With all night ominous and baneful fowls, 
Sat brooding, while the ſcreeches of theſs drovgs 
Profan'd and violated all the groves. 
If ought chat poets do relate be true, | 
— Spinturnix * led the feather'd crew : 
Of all the monſters of the earth and air, 
Spinturnix bears the cruelleſt character. 
The barb'rous bird, to mortal eyes unknown, 
Is ſeen but by the goddeſſes alone, 
And then they tremble; for ſhe always bodes 
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But that which. gave more wonder than the elk, 
Within an Aſh a ſerpent built her neſt f 
And laid her eggs, when once to come beneath. | 
The very ſhadow of an Aſh was death ' 
Rather, if chance ſhould force, ſhe thro? the fire 
From it's fall'n leaves, ſo baneful, would retire. 
But none of all the ſylvan prodigies 
Did more ſurprize the rural deities, 
Than when the lightning did the Laurel blaſt; 
The lightning their lov'd Laurels all defac'd: 
The Laurel! which, by Jove's divine decree, 
Since ancient time en iojuring "_— free ; 5 
0 
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* What this bird truly was is not 13 but it was much 
dreaded by the Aruſpices. Plin. Servius, &c. 
F For the truth hereof take Pliny's word, Il. XVI. 17. 
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No angry threats from the celeſtial powers 


Could make her fear the ruin of her bowers; 5 

But always ſhe enjoy'd a certain fate, 

Which ſhe could ne'er ſecure the victor yet. 

In vain theſe ſigns and monſters were not ſent | 

From angry Heav'n ; the wiſe knew what they meant: 

Their coming by conjectures underſtood, 

As did the Dryads of the Britiſh wood, 

There is an ancient foreſt ® known to Fame, 

On this ſide ſep*rate from the Cambrian plain 

By wand'ring Wye, whoſe winding current glides, 

And murm'ring leaves behind it's flow'ry fides ; 

On that *tis waſh*d by nobler Severn's ſtreams, 

Whoſe beauties ſcarce will yield to famous 'Thames : 

Of yore twas Arden call'd, but that great name, 

As like herſelf, diminiſh*d into Dean: 

The curſed weapons of deſtructive war 

In all their cruelties have made her ſhare ; 

The iron has it's nobleſt ſhades deſtroy' d, 

Then to melt iron is it's wood employ'd ; 

And ſo unhappy ' tis, as it preſents 

Of it's own death the fatal inſtruments ; 

With induſtry it's ruin to improve, 

Bears minerals below and Trees above. 

Oh, Poverty! thou happineſs extreme, 

(When no afflifting want can intervene) 

And, oh ! thou ſubtle treaſure of the earth, 

From whence all rapes and miſchiefs take their birth. 

And you, triumphing Woods! ſecur'd from ſpoil, 

By the ſafe bleſſing of your barren ſoil, | 

Here, ne. how ſmall a part remains 

Of that rich ſtore that once adorn'd the plains ! 

Yet that ſmall part that has eſcap'd the ire 

Of lawleſs fteel, and avaricious fire, 

By many nymphs and deities poſſeſs'd, _ 

Of all the Britiſh ſhades continues fill the beſt. 

Here the long reverend Dryas (who had been 

Of all theſe ſhady verdant regions queen, 

To which by conqueſt ſhe had forc'd the ſea 

His conſtant tributary waves to pay) | 
Sg 
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Proclaim'd a gen'ral council thro? her court, 
To which the ſylvan nymphs ſhould all reſort. 

All the wood-goddeſſes do ftraight appear, 
At leaſt who could the Britiſh climate bear, 
And on a ſoft aſcent of riſing ground 
Their queen, their charming Dryas ! they ſurround, 
Who, all adorn'd, was in the middle plac'd, 

And by a thouſand awful beauties grac'd, 

Theſe goddeſſes alike were dreſs'd in green, 
The ornaments and liv*ries of their queen, 
Had travellers at any diſtance view*d 
The beauteous order of this ſtately crow'd, 
They would not gueſs they'd been divinities, 
But groves all ſacred to the deities. 
Such was the image of this leafy ſcene, 
On one fide water'd by a cooling ſtream, 
Upon whoſe brink the Poplar took her place, 
The Poplar ! whom Alcides once did grace, 
Whoſe double colour'd ſhadow'd leaves expreſs 
The labours of our Hero Hercules, 
Whoſe upper ſides are black, the under white, 
To repreſent his toil and his delight. 

The Phaetonian Alder next took place, 
Still ſenſible of the burnt youth's diſgrace ; 
She loves the purling ſtreams, and often laves 
Beneath the floods, and wantons with the waves. 

Cloſe by her ſide the penſive Willows join'd, 
Chaſte ſiſters all, to lovers moſt unkind, 
Oleſicarpians *'call'd, in youth ſevere, 

Before the winter-age had ſnow'd their hair ; 
In rivers take delight, whoſe chilling ſtreams 
Mix'd with the native coldneſs of their veins, 
Like ſalamanders, can all heat remove, 
And quite extinguiſh the quick fire of love: 
Firm laſting bonds they yield to all beſide, 
But take delight the lovers to divide. 

The Elders next, who, tho? they waters love, 
The ſame from human bodies yet remove, 
And quite diſperſe the humid moiſture thence, 
And parley with the dropſy in thus ſenſe : 


c Why 


* That is, a tribe which early drops it's ſeed ; or which is an ene- 
my to venery. | 
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« Why do you linger here, O lazy Flood ! 
«« This ſoil belongs to rivulets of blood. 
„Why do you men torment, when many a ſhade, 
« And honeſt Trees and Plants, do want your aid ? 
„ Begone, from human bodies quick begoney 5 
« And back into your native channels run 
« By every port, by all the ways you can.“ ; 
The moiſture, frighten'd, flies at the command, 
And awful terror of her pow'rful wand. 
The hoſpitable Birch does next appear, 
Joyful and gay in hot or frigid air; | 7 
Flowing her hair, her garments ſoft and white, 
And yet in cruelty ſhe takes delight; 
No wild inhabitant o' th” woods can be 
So quick in wrath, and in revenge, as ſhe; 
In houſes great authority aſſumes, 
And 1s ſole puniſher of petty crimes ; 
But moſt of all her malice ſhe employs 
In ſchools, to terrify and awe young boys: 
If ſhe chaſtiſe tis for the patient's good, 
Tho? oft ſhe bluſhes with their tender blood. 
Not fo the gen'rous Maples ; they preſent 
Whate'er the city lux*ry can invent, 
Who with-induſtrious management and pains 
Divide the labyrinth of their curious grains, 
And many neceſſary things produce, 
That ſerve at once for ornament and uſe. 
But thou, O Pteleas *! to the ſwain allows 
Shades to his cattle, timber for his ploughs; 
Ennobled thou above the leafy race, 
In that an amorous god + does thee embrace. 
Next thee the Oxiast, of herſelf a grove, 
Whoſe wide- ſpread ſhade the flocks and ſhepherds love; 
Whether thy murmurs do to ſleep invite 
Or thy ſoft noiſe inſpire the rural pipe, 
Alike thou'rt grateful, and canſt always charm, 4K 
In ſummer cooling, and in winter warm : $11 
Tityrus, of yore the nymph with garlands hung, | 
And all his love-lays in her ſhadow ſung. 
When firſt the Infant-world her reign began; 
Ere pride and lux'ry had corrupted man, . 
Q 2 | Before | 


* The Em. + Bacchus, or the Vine. Þ The Beech. 
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Before for gold the earth they did invade, | 
The uſeful honſehold-ſtuff of Beech was made; 
No other plate the humble ſideboard dreſs'd, 
No other bowls adorn'd the wholeſome feaſt, 
Which no voluptuous cookery could boaſt, 

The homebread kid or lamb was all the coſt ; 

The mirth, the innocence, and little care, 
Surpaſs'd the loaded boards of high-priz'd fare; 
There came no gueſt for int'reſt or deſign, 

For guilty love, fine eating, or rich wine : 
The Beechen bowl without debauch went round, 
And was with harmleſs mirth and roſes crown'd : 
In theſe—the Ancients in their happy ſtate 
Their feaſts and banquets us'd to celebrate: 
Fill'd to the brim with uncorrupted wine, 

They made libations to the powers divine, 

To keep 'em ſtill benign; no facrifice 

They need perform the angry gods t' appeaſe ; 
They knew no crimes the deities t' offend, 

But all their care was ſtill to keep *em kind : 
No potſon ever did theſe bowls infeſt, 2 
Securely here the ſhepherd quench'd his thirſt ; 
Twas not that any virtue in the wood 

: Againſt the baneful liquor was thought good, 

i But poverty and innocence were here 

The antidotes againſt all ills and fear. 

Such was the Aſh, the nymph was Melias nam'd, 

| For peaceful uſe and lib'ral virtues fam'd ; 

if But when Achilles' ſpear was of her wood 

4 Fatally form'd, and drank of Hector's blood, 

il O wretched glory! O unhappy power 

She loves the rain and neighb' ring floods no more; 

No more the falling ſhowers delight her now, 

She only thirſts to drink of bloody dew. 

3 Philyra“, not inferior to her race, 

. For her bel - taille, good mien, and handſome grace, 

Por pious uſe and nobleſt ſtudies fit, 

4 Minerva here might exerciſe her wit, 

And on the laſting vellum which ſhe brings, 

May in ſmall volumes write ſeraphic things; 
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Mongſt all the nymphs and hamadryades, 
None are ſo fair and ſo adorn'd as this: 
All ſoft her body, innocent and white, 
In her green flowing hair ſhe takes delight ; 
Proud of her eee bloſſoms, far ſne ſpreads 
Her lovely, charming, odoriferous ſhades : 
Her native beauties een excelling art, 
Her virtues many med' cines ſtill impart ; 
The dowry of each Plant in her does ret, 
And ſhe deſerv'dly triumphs o'er the beſt. 
Next her Orcimelis and Achras * ſtood, 
Whoſe offspring is a ſharp and rigid brood ; 
A fruit no ſeaſon e'er could work upon, 
Not to be mellow*d by th? all- ripening ſun. 
Hither the fair amphibions nymphs reſort, 
Who both in woods and gardens keep their court; 
The Ouas®, but of no ignoble fame, | 
Altho” ſhe bears a baſe and ſervile name; 
Sharp Oxyacantha © next the Mulberry ſtood, 
The Mulberry, dy'd in hapleſs lovers? © blood. 
Craneia*, a nymph too lean to be admir'd, . 
But hard-grain'd Carya is by all defir'd ; 
The pretty Corylus*, ſo neat and trim, 
And Caſtanis, with rough ungrateful ſkin. | 
Theſe nymphs, of all their race, live rich and high, 
They taſte the city golden luxury, 
And woods their country villas do ſupply. 
Nor was the Hawthorn abſent from this place, 
All ſoils are native to her harden'd race; 
Tho? her the fields and gardens do reject, 
She with a thorny hedge does both protect: 
Helvetia®, rough with cold and ſtones, firſt bred 
The nymph, who thence to other climates fled ; 
Of her a warlike ſturdy race was born, 
Whoſe dreſs, nor court, nor city, can adorn, 
But with a faithful hand they both defend, 
While they upon no garriſon depend; 
No ſhow, or noiſy grandeur, they affect, 
But to their truſt they're conſtant and exact: 


Q 3 Should 
2 Wood-Pear and Crab-Apple, d Service-Tree, © Barberry. 
4 Pyramus and Thiſbe. Cornelian-Berry. f Walnuts. 
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Should you behold *em rang'd in battle-array, 
All muſter*d in due order, you would ſay 

That no Militia were ſo fine and gay. 

Let them the Ancients raſhly then reproach, 

Who cut from hence the hymeneal torch, 

Since they ſuch ſafeguard were *gainſt thieves and beaſts, 
Which with an equal force their charge moleſts; 
And *twas commanded they ſhould always bear 
Their watchful twigs before the married pair, 

With the Helvetian nymph a pretty train, 
All her companions, to the circle came; 

The fruitful Bullas firſt, whoſe offspring are, 
Tho? harſh and ſharp, yet moderately fair. 

The prickly Bramble, neat and lovely Roſe, 
So nice and coy, they never will diſpoſe : 
Their valu'd favours, but ſome wounds they give 
To thoſe who will their guarded joys receive. 

No leſs a troop of theſe gay nymphs were ſeen, 
Who nobly flouriſh in eternal green; 

Unſubje& to the laws o' th' changing year, 

They want no aids of kindly beams or air; 

But happy in their own peculiar ſpring, 

While the pole weeps in ſhowers, they laugh and ſing. 
The generous Pyxias*, who a conqueſt gains 
O'er armed Winter, with her hoſts of rains, 

All ages ſhe ſubdues ; devouring Time 

In vain endeavours to deſtroy her prime; 

Still in her youth and beauty ſhe ſurvives ; 
When all the ſpring is dead ſhe ſmiles and lives; 
Yet tho? ſhe's obſtinate to time and ſtorms, 

She's kindly pliable to all curious forms: . 
To artful maſters ſhe obedience lends, 

And to th* ingenious hand, with eaſe, ſhe bends ; 
Into a thouſand truelove's knots ſhe twines, 

And with a verdant wall the flowers confines, 
Still looking up with gay and youthful love 

To the triumphing flow'rs that reign above: 

Or, if you pleaſe, ſhe will advance on high, 

And with the lofty Trees her ſtature vie; 


And cheerfully will any bow take, 


Whether man, lion, or a bird you make; 


Or 
* The Box-Tree. 
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Or on her trunk like a green parrot ſhow, 

Or ſometimes like a Hercules ſhe'll grow : 

And hence Praxiteles fair ſtatues forms, 5 
When with green gods the gardens he adorns; 
Nor yet, being dead, does of leſs uſe appear 
To the induſtrious artificer : | 

From her the nobleſt figures do ariſe, 

And almoſt are immortal deities; _ 

Of her the Berecynthian pipe 1s made, 


That charms it's native mountain and it's ſhade, 


That in ſuch tuneful harmomes expreſs 

The praiſes of their goddeſs Cybeles. 

With this“ the lovely females dreſs their hair, 
That not leaſt pow'rful beauty of the fair, 
Their nobleſt ornament, and the lover's ſnare. 
This into form the beauteous nets ſtill lay, 
That the poor heedleſs gazer does betray, 
Agrias + is content with eaſier ſpoils, 

Only for filly birds ſhe pitches toils : 

The wanton bird ſhe ſtops upon the wing, 

And can forbid the inſolence of men: 

With a defence the garden ſhe ſupplies, 

And does perpetually delight the eyes ; 

Her ſhining leaves a lovely green produce, 
And ſerve at once for ornament and uſe. 
Deform'd December, by her poſy-boughs 
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All deck'd and dreſs'd, like joyful April ſhows : 


Cold winter-days ſhe both adorns and cheers, 
While ſhe her conſtant ſpringing livery wears. 
Camarist, who in winter give their birth, 

Not humbly creeping on the ſervile earth, 

But rear aloft their nobler fruitful heads, 

Whoſe ſylvan food unhappy Janus feeds; 

His hungry appetite he here deſtroys, 

And both his rav'nous mouths at once deſtroys. 
Phillyrea || here, and Pyracantha, riſe, 

Whoſe beauty only gratifies the eyes 

Of gods and men ; no banquets they afford 

But to the welcome, tho? unbidden bud ; 


* Combs are made of it's wood. : 
+ The Holly. Hereof birdlime is made. 


i Strawberry-Tree. || Ever · green Privet, and Prickly Coral-Tree, 
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Here, gratefully, in winter they repay 


A 
For all the ſummer- ſongs that made their groves ſo gay, f 
Next came the melancholy Yew, who mourns - 


With ſilent languor at the warrior's urns, 

See, where ſhe comes ! all in black ſhadow veil'd; 

Ah l. too unhappy nymph, on every fide aflail'd ! 

Whom the Greek poets and hiſtorians blame, 

(Deceiv'd by eaſy Faith and common Fame) 

Thee as a guilty priſoner they preſent ; 

Oh ! falſe aſperſers of the innocent ! 

If poets may find credit when they ſpeak, 

(At leaſt all thoſe who are not of the Greek) 

No baneful poiſon, no malignant dew 

Lurks in, or hangs about the harmleſs Yew ; 

No ſecret miſchief dares the nymph invade, 

And thoſe are ſafe that ſleep beneath her ſhade. 
Nor thou, Arceuthis * ! art an enemy 

To the ſoft notes of charming harmony: 

Falſely the chief of poets would perſuade 

That evil's lodg'd in thy eternal ſhade ; 

Thy aromatic * whoſe verdant arms 

Ev'n thy own uſeful fruits ſecures from harms : 

Many falſe crimes to thee they attribute; 

Would no falſe virtues, too, they would to thee impute. 

But thou, Sabina +! my impartial Muſe 

Cannot with any honeſty excuſe ; 

By thee the firſt new ſparks of life, not yet 

Struck up to ſhining flame, to mature heat, 

Sprinkled by thy moiſt poiſon fade and die; 

Fatal Sabina! nymph of infamy. 

For this the Cypreſs thee companion calls, 

Who piouſly attends at funerals ; 

But thou, more barbarous, doſt thy pow'r employ, 

And e'en the unborn innocent deſtroy. 

Like Fate deſtructive thou, without remorſe, 

While ſhe the death of ev'n the aged deplores. 
Such Cypariſſus was, that baſhful boy, 
Who was belov'd by the bright god of Day; 
Of ſuch a tender mind, ſo. ſoft a breaſt, 
With ſo compaſſionate a grief oppreſs d. | 
| : For | 
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For wounding his lov'd dear, that down he lay in 
And wept, and pin'd his ſighing ſoul away; i 
Apollo pitying it renew'd his fate, # 
And to the Cypreſs did the boy tranſlate, # 

And gave his hapleſs life a longer date: q | 

| 
[ 


Then thus decreed the god“ And thou, oh, Tree! 
« Chief mourner at all funerals ſhalt be; 
« And ſince ſo ſmall a cauſe ſuch grief could give, 
« Be it ſtill thy talent (pitying Youth !) to grieve: 
« Sacred be thou in Pluto's dark abodes, : 
« For ever ſacred to th? infernal gods!“ 
This ſaid, well ſkill'd in truth, he did bequeath 
Eternal life to the dire Tree of death, | 
A ſubſtance that no worn can ere ſubdue, 
Whoſe never-dying leaves each day renew, 
Whoſe figures, like aſpiring flames, {till riſe, 
And with, a noble pride ſalute the fries. 

Next the fair nymph that Phoebus does adore, 
But yet as nice and cold as heretofore ; 
She hates all fires, and with averſion ftill - | 
She chides and crackles, if the flame ſhe feel: | 
Yet tho? ſhe's chaſte the burning god no leſs | 
Adores, and makes his love his propheteſs; 
And ev'n the murmurs of her ſcorn do now | 1 
For joy ful ſounds and happy omens go: | 
Nor does the humble thro? the ſacred Tree 4 
Fear wounds from any earthly enemy; 
For ſhe beholds, when loudeſt ſtorms abound, | 
The flying thunder of-the gods around : . 
Let all the flaming heav'ns threat as they will, j | 

| 


Unmov'd th' undaunted nymph outbraves it ſtill. 
Oh, thou! 

Of all the woody nations happieſt made, 

Thou greateſt princeſs of the fragrant ſhade ; = 
But ſhould the goddeſs Dryas not allow 1 
That royal title to thy virtue due; | 1 
At leaſt her juſtice muſt this truth confeſs, | * 
If not a princeſs, thou'rt a propheteſs; 1 
And all the glories of immortal fame, | 
Which conqu' ring monarchs ſo much ſtrive to gain, 4 
Is but at beſt from thy triumphing boughs, 
r To reach a garland to adorn their brows ; 
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And after monarchs poets claim a ſhare, 
As the next worthy, thy priz'd wreaths to wear: 
Among that number do not me diſdain, 
Me, the moſt humble of that glorious train : 
I by a double right thy bounties claim“, 
Both from my ſex, and in Apollo's name: 
Let me with Sappho and Orinda be, 
Oh! ever ſacred Nymph, adorn'd by thee, 
And give my verſes immortality. 

The tall Elate next, and Peuce ſtood, 
The ſtatelieſt ſiſter- ny mphs of all the wood; 
The flying winds ſport with their flowing hair, 
While to the dewy clouds their lofty heads they rear. 
As mighty hills above the vallies ſhow, | 
And look with ſcorn on the deſcent below, 


So do theſe view the mountains where they grow, 


So much above their humbler tops they riſe : 

So ſtood the giants that beſieg'd the ſkies, 

The terror of the gods! they having thrown 

Huge Offa on the Feafy Pelion. 

The Fir, with the proud Pine, thus threat' ning ſtands, 

Lifting to Heav'n two hundred warring hands; 

In this vaſt proſpect they with eaſe ſurvey 

The various figur'd land and boundleſs ſea; 

With joy behold the ſhips their timber builds, 

How they' ve with cities ſtor'd once ſpacious fields. 
This grove of Engliſh nymphs, this noble train, 

In a large circle compaſs in their queen, 

The ſceptre- bearing Dryas 

Her throne a riſing hilloc, where ſhe ſat 

With all the charms of majeſty and ſtate, 


With awful grace the numbers ſhe ſurvey'd, 


Dealing around the favors of her ſhade, 

If I the voice of the loud winds could take, 
Which the reechoing Oaks do agitate, 
*T would not ſuffice to celebrate thy name, 
Oh! ſacred Dryas ! of immortal fame. 
If we a faith can give ee. 
That ſings of many miracles, from thee, 


In the world's infant age, mankind broke forth, 


From thee the noble race receiv'd their birth; 


* The Tranſlatreſs in her own perſon ſpeaks, 


Thou 
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Thou then in a green tender bark waſt clad, 
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But in Deucahon's age a rougher covert had, 
More hard and warm, with cruſted white all o'er, 
As noble authors ſung in time of yore ; 
Approv'd by ſome, condemn'd and argu'd down 
By the vain troop of ſophiſts and the gown, 
The ſcoffing academy and the ſchool 
Of Pyrrho, who traditions overrule: 
But let 'em doubt, yet they muſt grant this truth, 
Thoſe brawny men that then the earth brought forth 
Did on thy acorns feed, and feaſt and thrive, 
And with this wholeſome nouriſhment ſurvive, 
In health and ſtrength an equal age with thee 
Secur'd from all the banes of luxury. 
Oh! happy Age! oh! nymph divinely good ! 
That mak*ft thy ſhade man's houſe, thy fruit his food. 
When only apples of the wood did paſs 
For noble banquets, ſpread on beds of graſs, 
Tables not yet by any art debauch'd, 
And fruit that ne'er the grudger's hand reproach'd. 
Thy bounties, Ceres! were of little uſe, 
And thy ſweet food ill manners did produce; 
Unluckily they did thy virtues find 
With that of the wild boar and hunted hind ; - 
With all wild beaſts on which their lux'ry prey'd, 
While new deſires their appetites invade 
The natures they partake of what they eat, 
And ſavage they become, as was their meat. 

Hence the republic of the world did ceaſe ; 
Hence they might date the forfeit of their peace : 
The common good was now peculiar made | 


A gen'rous int'reſt now became a trade, 
And men began their neighbours? rights t' invade : 
For now they meaſur'd out their common ground, 
And outrages commit t' enlarge their bound: 
Their own ſeem'd deſpicable, poor, and ſmall; 
Each wants more room, and would be lord of all: 
The ploughman with diſdain his fields ſurveys, 
Forſakes the land, and ploughs the faithleſs ſeas: 
The fool in theſe deep furrows ſeeks his gain, 
Deſpiſing dangers, and enduring pain: 5 
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| The ſacred Oak her peaceful manſion leaves, 


Tranſplanted to the mountains of the waves. 
Oh! Dryas ! patron to th' induſtrious kind, 
If man were wiſe, and would his ſafety find, 
What perfect bliſs thy happy ſhade would give, 
And houſes that their maſters would outlive ? 
All neceſſaries thou afford'ſt alone 
For harmleſs Innocence to live upon; 
Strong yokes for oxen, handles for the plough ; 
What huſbandry requires thou doſt allow; 
But if the madneſs of defiring gain, 
Or wild ambition agitate the brain, | 
Straight to a wand' ring ſhip they thee transfer, 
And none more fitly ſerves the mariner : 
Thou cut'ſ the air, doſt on the waves rebound, 
Wild death and fury raging all around; 
Diſdaining to behold the manag*d wood, 
Outbrave the ſtorms, and baffle the rude flood. 
To ſwine, O richeſt Oak! thy acorns leave, 
And ſearch for man whate' er the earth can give, 
All that the ſpacious univerſe brings forth, 
What land and ſea conceals of any worth; 
Bring aromatics from the diſtant Eaſt, | 
And gold, ſo dang*rous, from the rifled Weſt; 
Whate'er the boundleſs appetite can feaſt. 
With thee the utmoſt bounds of earth w? invade ; 


By thee the unlock'd orb is common made: 


By thee 
The great republic of the world revives, 

And o'er the earth luxurious traffic thrives : 

If Argos? ſhip were valued at that rate 

Which ancient poets ſo much celebrate, 

From neighb*ring Colchis only bringing home 

The Golden Fleece from ſeas whoſe tracts were known; 
If of the dangers they fo much have ſpoke 

(More worthy ſmiles) of the Cyanean rock, 

What oceans then of fame ſhall thee ſuffice ? 

What waves of eloquence can ſing thy praiſe ? 

O ſacred Oak ! that great Columbus bore, 

Is! thou bearer of a happier ore 
Than celebrated Argo did before. 
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And Drake's brave Oak that paſs'd to watts unknown, 
Whoſe toils, .O Phoebus ! were ſo like thy own, 
Who round the earth's vaſt globe triumphant ow 
Deſerves the celebration of à god. | 
O let the Pegaſean ſhip no more # 
Be worſhip'd on the too unworthy ſhore ; 1 
After her wat' ry life, let her become "x 
A fix'd ſtar ſhining equal with the Ram: — . 
Long ſince the duty of a ſtar ſhe's done, 
And round the earth with guiding light has ſhone. 
Oh! how has Nature bleſs'd the Britiſh land, | 
Who both the valued Indies can command ! 4 
What tho? thy banks the Cedars do not grace, 
Thoſe lofty beauties of fam'd Libanus, | 
The Pine, or Palm of Idumean plains, .. 
Arab's rich wood, or it's ſweet-{melling greens, 
Or lovely Plantain, whoſe large leafy boughs 
A pleaſant and a noble ſhade allows? 
She has thy warlike groves and mountains bleſs'd 
With ſturdy Oaks, o'er all the world the beſt ; 
And for the happy Iſland's ſure defence, 
Has wall'd it with a moat of ſeas immenſe ; 
While to declare her fafety and thy pride, 
With Oaken ſhips that ſea is fortify d. 
Nor was that adoration vainly made, 
Which to the Oak the ancient Pruids paid, 
Who reaſonably believ'd a god within, 
Where ſuch vaſt wonders were produc'd and ſeem ( 
Nor was it the dull piety alone, 
And ſuperſtition of our Albion, ; 
Nor ign'rance of the future age, that paid 
Honours divine to thy ſurpriſing ſhade ; 
But they foreſaw the empire of the ſea oy: 
Great Charles ſhould hold from the triumphant Thee. Wl 


* 


No wonder, then, that age ſhould thee ad or, 
Who gav'ſt our ſacred oracles heretofore ; 5 il 
The hidden pleaſure of the gods was then | 10 


In a hoarſe voice deliver'd out to men. * 
So vapours, from Cyrrhean cayerns broke, 1 
Inſpir'd, Apollo's prieſteſs when ſhe ſpoke, 5 0 
Whilſt, raviſh'd, the fair enthuſiaſtic ſtood * 
Upon her tripos, raging " the god ; i 
0 
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So prieſt inſpir'd with ſacred fury ſhook, 
When the x 19% ruffled the Dodonean Oak, | 
And toſs'd their branches, till a dreadful found 
Of awful horror they proclaim around, 

Like frantic Bacchanals, and while they move, 
Poſſeſs with trembling all the ſacred grove : 
Their rifled leaves the tempeſt bore away, 

And their torn boughs ſcatter'd on all fides lay; 
The tortur'd thicket knew not that there came 

A god triumphant in the hurricane, 

Till the wing'd wind, with an amazing cry, 
Deliver'd down the preſſing deity, 


Whoſe thund' ring voice ſtrange ſeerets did unfold, 


And wondrous things of worlds to come he told: 

But truths ſo veil'd in obſcure eloquence, 

They amuſe the adoring crowd with double ſenſe. 
But by divine decree the Oak no more 

Declares ſecurity, as heretofore, 

With words or voice; yet to the liſt' ning wood 

Her differing murmurs ſtill are underſtood ; 

For ſacred divinations, while they ſound, + 

Informs all but humanity around : 

Nor e'er did Dryas murmur awful truth 

More clear and plain from the prophetic mouth, 

'Than when ſhe ſpoke to the Chaonian wood, 

While all the groves with eager ſilence ſtood, 

And with erected leaves themſelves diſpoſe 

To liſten to the language of her boughs. 


« You ſee, O my Companions ! that the gods 


«© 'Threaten a dire deſtruction to the woods, 
« And to alt humankind—The black portents 
<< Are ſeen of many ſiniſter events; 


«« (O my aſtoniſh'd Nymphs I) your ten 
«© The gods command me to foretel your doom, 
«© And prepoſſeſs ye with the fate to come: 


«© But leſt their quick approach too tee. preſs 


cc With heedful rev'rence, then, their will obſerve, 
« And in your bark's deep chinks my words preſerve. 
«« Believe me, Nymphs! nor is your faith in vain, 


c This Oaken trunk, in which conceald I am, 
« From a long honour'd ancient lineage came, 


cc Wh 


rneſs, 
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« Who in the fam'd Dodonean grove firſt ſpoke, 
„When with aſtoniſh'd awe the ſacred valley ſhook. 
„ Know then that Brutus, by unlucky fate 
« Murd'ring his fire, bore an immortal hate 
« To his own kingdom, who's ungrateful ſhore 
« He leaves with vows ne'er to reviſit more; 
« 'Then to Epirus a fad exile came, 
% (Unhappy ſon, who haft a father ſlain, N 
«« But happy father of the Britiſh name.) 
« There, by victorious arms, he did reſtore 
% Thoſe ſceptres, once the race of Priam bore ;. 
In their paternal thrones his kindred plac'd,. 
« And by that piety his fatal crime defac'd. 
«« There Jupiter diſdain'd not to relate 
« Thoro? an Oaken mouth his future fate; 
« Who for his grandſire's (great Æaeas) ſake, 
«« Upon the royal youth will pity take ; 
« Whoſe toils to his ſhall this reſemblance bear, 
«& dong and tedious wand' ring to endure. 
« Tis ſaid the deity- retaining Oak, 
« Burſting her bark, thus to the hero ſpoke, | 
« Whoſe voice the nymphs ſurpris'd with awful dread, 
«© Who in Chaonian groves inhabited. ; 
© Oh! noble Trojan! of great Sylvia's blood, 
« Haſte from the covert of this threat'ning wood; 
A manſion here the Fates will not permit, 
Vaſt toils and dangers thou'rt to conquer yet, 
* Ere for a murder'd father thou canſt be 
* Abſolv'd, tho? innocently ſlain by thee, T5 
* But much muſt bear by land, and much by ſea. 
Then arm thy ſolid mind, thy virtues raiſe, 
And thro? thy rough adventures cut new ways, g 
© Whoſe end ſhall crown thee with immortal bays. 
* Tho? Hercules ſo great a fame achiev'd, Y 
His conqueſts but to th* weſtern Cales arriv'd ; 
There finiſh'd all his glories and his toils, 
He wiſh'd no more, nor ſought more diſtant ſpoils : 
But the great labours which thou haſt begun, 
* Muſt, fearleſs of the ocean's threats, go on : 
And this remember, at thy launching fort, 
Jo ſet thy full-ſpread * againſt the North ; _ , 
83 © In 
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* In Charles's Wain thy fates are born above, 
Bright ſtars, deſcended from thy grandfire Jove, 
© Of motion certain, tho? they ſlowly move. 
The Bear, too, ſhall aſſiſt thee in thy courſe 
© With all her conſtellations? glitt'ring force; 
And as thou goeſt thy right-hand ſhall deſtroy 
Twice fix Gomeritiſh tyrants in thy way. 
© Tho? exiPd from the world, diſdain all fear, 
»The gods another world for thee prepare, 
* Which in the boſom of the deep conceal'd 
From ages paſt, ſhall be to thee reveal'd ; 
© Reſerv'd, O Brutus! to renown thy fame, 
And ſhall be bleſs'd ſtill with thy race and name. 
© All that the air ſurrounds the Fates decree 
To Brutus* and Eneas' progeny, 
© ZEneas all the land, and Brutus all the ſea.” 
'This ſaid, the god from the prophetic Oak, 
Who, ſtretching out her branches, farther ſpoke : 
* Here, fill thy hands with acorns from my Tree, 
© Which in thy tedious toils of uſe ſhall be, 
i And witnefles of all I promiſe thee ; | | 
#1 And when thy painful wand'ring ſhall be o'er, 
And thou arriv'd on happy Britain's ſhore, 
Then in her fruitful ſoil theſe acorns ſow, 
Which to vaſt woods of N uſe ſnall grow: 
© Not their Chaoman mother's ſacred name 
Shall yer che world be ſung with greater fame. 
Then holy Druids thou ſhalt conſecrate, | 
My honour and my rites to celebrate: 
© 'Teatates in the ſacred Oak ſhall grow, 
© To give bleſs'd omens to the Miſſeltoe.? 
Thus ſpake the Oak with rev'rend awe believ'd, 
And in no one prediction was deceiv'd. 
e My Lineage from Chaonian acorns came, 
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I two deſcents from that firſt parent am, 
And now oraculous truths to you proclaim. 
My grardame Oak her Tg beauties wore, 
When firſt the Daniſh fleet ſurpriz'd our ſhore ; 
When Thor and Tuiſco, and the Saxon gods, 
Were angry with their onee-belov'd abodes; 
Her age two hundred years a ſmall account 
To what our long-liv'd numbers do amount: 
bl | | | Such 
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Such prodigies then ſhe ſaw as we behold, 
And ſuch our ruins as their ſigns foretold, 
Now from the Caledonian mountains came 
New-rifen clouds that cover'd all the plain; 
The quiet Tweed regards her bounds no more, 
But, driv'n by popular winds, uſurps the ſhore ; 
In her wild courſe a horrid murmur yields, 
And frightens with her ſound the Engliſh fields. 
Nor did they hear in vain, or vainly fear 
Thoſe raging prologues to approaching war; 
But filver ſhow*rs did ſoon the foe ſubdue, 
Weapons the noble Engliſh never knew : 
The people, who for peace ſo laviſh were, 
Did after bay the merchandiſe more dear. 
Curs'd Civil war ev'n Peace betray'd to guilt, 
And made her bluſh with the firſt blood was ſpilt. 
O cruel omens of thoſe future woes, | 
Which now ſet brooding in the Senatehouſe! 
That den of miſchief, . where obſcur'd ſhe lies, 
And hides her purple face from human eyes. 
The working furies there lay unreveal'd, 
Beneath the privilege of the Houſe conceal'd; 
There, by the malice of the great and proud, 
And unjuſt clamours of the frantic crowd, 
The great, the learned Strafford met his fate; 
O ſacred Innocence ! what can expiate | 
For guiltleſs blood but blood? and much muſt flow 
Both from the guilty and the faultleſs too. 
O Worceſter! condemn'd by Fate to be 
The mournful witneſs of our miſery, . 
And to bewail our firſt inteſtine wars | 
By thy ſoft Severn's murmurs and her tears; 
Wars that more formidable did appear | 
Ev*n at their end than their beginnings were. 
Me to Kintonian hills * ſome god convey, 
That I the horrid valley may ſurvey, 
Which like a river ſeem'd of human blood, | 10 
Swell'd with the num'rous bodies of the dead. i 
What ſlaughters makes fierce Rupert round the field, 
Whoſe conqueſts pious Charles with ſighs beheld ? 
3 And 


„ Keinton-fields. Edge hill. 
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This day an end ef all dur woes had made. 
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The impious victor, all before him bears; 
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And had not Fate the eourſe of things forbade, 


But our ſueeeſs the angry pods control, 
And ſtop'd our raee of glory near the goal. 
Where'er the Britiſh empire did extend, 
The tyrant War with barb'rous figour reign'd; 
From the remoteſt parts it rifted Peace, 
From the Belerian Horn * ev'n to the Orcades. 
The fields oppreſs'd, no joyful harveſts bear, 
War ruin'd all the product of the year: 
Unhappy Albion! by what fury ſtung ? 
What ſerpent of Eumenides has flung 
His poiſon thro” thy veins ? thou bleed'ſt all o'er, 
Art all one wound, one whiverſal gore. 
Unhappy Newberry ! (I thy fatal field, 
Cover'd with mighty flaughters, thrice beheld,) 
In horrours you Philippi's fields outvy'd, 
Which twice the Civil gore of Romans dy'd. 
Long mutual loſs, and the alternate weight 
Of equal ſlauphters, pois'd each others? fate: 
Uncertain Ruin waver'd to and fro, 
And knew not where td fix the deadly blow ; 
At laſt in Northern fields like lightning broke, 
And Naſeby doubled ev'ry fatal ſtroke. 
But, O ye Gods! permit me not to tell 
The woes that after this the land befel ; 
O keep *em to yourſelves, leſt they ſhould make 
Humanity your rites and ſhrines forſake: 
To future ages let 'em not be known, 
For wretched England*s credit and your ow 
And take from me, ye Gods! futurity, 
And let my oracles all filent he, el 
Rather than by my voice they ſhould deelare 
The dire events of England's Civil war. ; 
And yet my fight a confus'd proſpect fills, | 
A Chaos all deform'd, a heap of ills, 
Such as no mortal eyes could eber behold, 
Such as no human language can unfold, 
But no W Ys . 
The conqu'ring evil Genius of the wars, 
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And O, —behold the Sacred vanquiſh'd flies, 
And tho' in a plebeian's mean diſguiſe, 

1 know his godlike face; the monarch, ſure, 
Did ne'er diſſemble till this fatal hour. 
But, O! he flies! diſtreſs'd, forlorn, he flies ! 
And ſeeks his ſafety mong his enemies: 

His kingdoms all he finds hoſtile to be, 

No place to the vanquiſh'd proves a ſanctu'ry. 
Thus Royal Charles 2 

From his own people could no ſafety gain; 

Alas! the King (their gueſt) implores in vain. 
The pilot thus the burning veſſels leaves, 

And truſts what moſt he fears, the threat' ning waves; 
But, O! the cruel flood, with rude diſdain, 
Throws him all ſtruggling to the flames again. 

So did the Scots; alas! what ſhould they do? 
That prize of war (the ſoldiers? int'reſt now) 

By prayers and threat'nings back they ftrive to bring, 
But the wiſe Scot will yield to no ſuch thing, 

And England, to retrieve him, buys her King. 

O, ſhame to future worlds ! who did 8 
As pow'rful lord of all the fea and land, 

Is now a captive ſlave expos'd to ſale; 

And Villany o'er Virtue muſt prevail ; 

The ſervant his bought maſter — away, 

O, ſhameful purchaſe of ſo glorious prey 
But yet, O Scotland ! far be it from me 
To charge thee wholly with this-infamy ; 

Thy nation's virtues ſhall reverſe that fate, 
And for the criminal few ſhall expiate ; 

Yet for theſe few the inn'cent reſt muſt feel 
The dire effects of the avenging ſteel. 

But now, by laws to God and man unknown, 
Their ſovereign, God's anointed, they dethrone, 
Who to the Ifle of Wight is pris' ner ſent: | 
What tongue, what cruel hearts, do not lament ? 
That thee, O Scotland! with juſt anger moves, 
And Kent, who valued liberty fo loves; 

And thee, O Wales! of ſtill as noble fame, 

As were the ancient Britons whence ye came. 

But why ſhould I diſtinctly here relate 

All I behold, the many battles fought . 
nder 
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Under the conduct ſtill of angry ſtars, | 

Their new-made wounds, and old ones turn'd to ſcars; 

The blood that did the trembling Ribla dye, 

Stopping it's frighted ſtream, that ſtrove to fly? _ 

Or thou, O Medway ! ſwell'd with ſlaughters, borne 

Above the flow'ry banks that did thee once adorn ? 

Or why, O Colcheſter ! ſhould I rehearſe 

Thy brave united courage and thy force, 

Or deaths of thoſe illuſtrious men relate, 

Who did, with thee, deſerve a kinder fate ? 

Or why the miſerable murders tell 

Of captives who, by cooler malice, fell ? 

Nor to your griefs will the addition bring 

The ſaid ideas of a martyr'd King; 

A King \ho all the wounds of Fortune bore, 

Nor will his mournful funerals deplore, 

Left that celeſtial piety (of fame 

O'er all the world) ſhould my fad accents blame; 

Since death he ſtill eſteem'd, howe'er *twas giv'n, 

The greateſt good and nobleſt gift of Heav*n : 

But I deplore man's wretched wickedneſs, 

(O horrid to be heard, or to expreſs) 

Whom even Hell can ne'er enough torment 

With her eternal pains and puniſhment. 

But, oh! what de I ſee? alas! they bring 

Their ſacred maſter forth, their godlike King; 

There on a ſcaffold, rais'd in ſolemn ſtate, 

And plac'd before the royal palace-gate, 

*Midit of his empire the black deed was done, 

While day, and all the world, were looking on. 

By common hangman's hands. Here ſtopꝰd the Oak, 

When from the bottom of it's root there broke 

A thouſand ſighs, which to the ſky ſhe lifts, 

Burſting her ſolid bark into a thouſand clefts ; 

Each branch her tributary ſorrow gives, 

And tears run trickling from her mournful leaves; 

Such numbers after rainy nights they ſhed, + 

When ſhow' ring clouds that did ſurround her head, 

Are by the riſing goddeſs of the Morn 

Blown off, and fy before th' approaching ſun ; 

At which the troop of the green nymphs around, 
Echoing her ſighs, in wailing accents groan'd, 
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Whoſe piercing ſounds from far were underſtood, 

And the loud tempeſt ſhook the wond'ring wood 
And then a diſmal filence did ſucceed, 

As in the gloomy manſions of the dead: 

But after a long awful interval 

Dryas aſſum'd her ſad prophetic tale. | 

« Now Britanny, o'erwhelm*d with many a wound, 
Her head lopt off, in her own blood lies drown'd ; 

A horrid carcaſs, without mind or ſoul, 

A trunk not to be known, deform'd and foul: 

And now who would not hope there ſhould have been, 
After ſo much of death, a quiet ſcene ? 

Or rather, with their Monarch's funeral, 

Eternal ſleep ſhould not have ſerz'd *em all? 

But nothing leſs; for in the room of one, 

Who govern'd juſtly on his peaceful throne, - 

A thouſand heads ſprang up, deform'd and baſe, 
With a tumultuous and ignoble race, EE 
The vile, the vulgar offspring of the earth; 

Inſects of pois'nous kinds, of monſtrous birth, 

And rav'nous ſerpents, now the land infeſt, 

And Cromwell! viler yet than all the reſt: | 
That ſerpent ev'n upon the marrow preys, 
Devouring kingdoms with inſatiate jaws. 

Now right and wrong (mere words) confounded lie; 


Rage ſets no bounds to her impiety; Wi 
And having once tranſgreſs'd the rules of ſhame, "Ml 
Honour or Juſtice counts an empty name. W | 


In ev'ry ſtreet, as paſtime for the crowd, 

Erected ſcaffolds reek'd with noble blood; 

Priſons were now th” apartments of the brave, 

Whom Tyranny commits, and only deaths retrieve ; 

Whoſe paths were crowded ere the morning-dawn, 

Some to the dungeons, ſome to gibbets drawn, 

But tir*d-out Cruelty pauſes for a while, a 

To take new breath amidft her barbarous toil. 

So does not Avarice, ſhe unwearied ſtill, li 

Ne'er ſtops her greedy hand from doing ill. - | 

The warrior may a while his ſpear Girls, 

But ſequeſtrators will no reſpite take. | 1 

What a long race of kings hid up with care, Fl 

The gifts of happy Peace, and ſpoils of War; 0 
| Whatever l 
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Whatever lib'ral Piety did preſent, 

Or the religion (all magnificent) 

Of our forefathers to the church had giv'n, 
And conſecrated to the Pow'rs of Heav'n, 
Altars, or whatſoe'er could guilty be 

Of tempting wealth, on fatal loyalty, - 

Was not enough to ſatisfy the rage 

Of a few earth-begotten tyrants of the age : 
'The impious rout that thought a trivial thing 
To rob the houſes of their God and King ; 
Their ſacrilege, admitting of no bound, 
Rejoic'd to ſee em levels with the ground ; 
As if the nation (wicked and unjuſt) 

Had ev'n in ruin found a certain luſt. 

On ev'ry ſide the lab'ring hammers ſound, 
And ſtrokes from mighty hatchets do rebound ; 
On ev'ry ſide the groaning earth ſuſtains 

The pond'rous weight of ſtones and wond'rous beams; 
Fiercely they ply their work, with ſuch a noiſe, 

As if ſome mighty ſtructure they would raiſe 

For the proud tyrant : no, this clam'rous din 

Is not for building, but demoliſhing. 

— When (my Companions !) theſe ſad things you ſee, 
And each beholds the dead beams of her parent Tree, 
Long ſince repos'd in palaces of kings, 
Torn down by furious hands, as alles things, 
Then know your fate is come; thoſe hands that could 
From houſes tear dead beams, and long-hewn wood, 
Thoſe cruel hands, by unreſiſted force, 

Will for your living trunks find no remorſe. 

Religion, which was great of old, commands 

No wood ſhould be profan'd by impious hands; 
Thoſe noble ſeminaries for the fleet, | 
Plantations that make towns and cities great; 
Thoſe hopes of war, and ornaments of peace, 
Should live ſecure from any outrages, 

Which now the barb'rous conqu'ror will invade, 
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Tear up your roots, and rifle all your ſhade ; a H 
For gain they'll ſell you to the cov*tous buy' r, v 
A ſacrifice to ev'ry common fire; 22 A 
They'll ſpare no race of Trees of any age, 0 


But murder infant branches in their rage ; L 
EE Elms, 
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Elms, Beeches, tender Aſhes, ſhall be fell'd, 
And ev'n the gray and rev'rend bark muſt yield: 
The ſoft, the murm' ring troop ſhall be no more, 
No more with muſic charm, as heretofore ; 
No more each little bird ſhall build her houſe, 
And ſing in her hereditary boughs, 
But only Philomel ſhall celebrate, 
In mournful notes, a new unhappy fate : | 
The baniſh'd Hamadryades muſt be gone, | 
And take their flight with ſad but filent moan g 
For a celeſtial being ne'er complains, 
Whatever be her grief, in noiſy trains : 
The wood-gods fly, and whither ſhall they go ? 
Not all the Britiſh orb can ſcarce allow 
A trunk ſecure for them to reſt in now. 

But yet theſe wild Saturnals ſhall not laſt, 
Oppreſſing Vengeance follows on too faſt ; 
She ſhakes her brandiſh'd Reel, and ſtill denies * 
Length to immoderate rage and cruelties _ 
Do not deſpond, my Nymphs ! that wicked birth 
Th' avenging powers will chaſe from off the earth ; 
Let em hew down the wood, deſtroy and burn, 
And all the lofty groves to aſhes turn, 
Yet ſtill there will not want a Tree to yield 
Timber enough old Tyburn to rebuild, 
Where they may hang at laſt ; and this kind one 
Shall then revenge the woods of all their wrong. 


A ſwift compliance to our wiſh and vows) 

The offspring of great Charles, forlorn and poor, 
And exil'd from their cruel native ſhore, 

Wander in foreign kingdoms, where in vain 

They ſeek thoſe aids, alas! they cannot gain; 
For ſtill their preſſing Fate purſues em hard, 

And ſcarce a place of refuge will afford. 

O pious ſon of ſuch a holy fire ! 

Who can enough thy fortitude admire ? 


Yet unconcern'd, thy fate thou didſt ſurvey, 
And her fatigues ſtill underwent with joy ? 

O royal Youth !- purſue thy juſt diſdain, 
Let Fortune and — Furies frown in vain, 


How often, toſs'd by ſtorms of land and ſea, > 


Tilt, 
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Till, tir'd with her injuſtice, ſhe give out, 
And leave her giddy wheel for thee to turn about. 
Then that great ſceptre, which no human hand 
From the tenacious tyrant can command, 
Scorning the bold Uſurper to adorn, 
Shall, ripe and falling, to thy hand be borne. 
But, O! he rouſes now before his time! 
IIluſtrious Youth! whoſe brav' ry is crime, 
Alas! what wilt thou do? Ah! why ſo faſt ? 
The dice of Fate, alas! not yet are caſt 
While thou, all fire, fearleſs of future harms, 
And prodigal of life, aſſum'dſt thy arms, 
And even provoking Fame, he cuts his way 
Thro' hoſtile fleets and a rude winter's ſea: 
But neither ſnall his daring courſe oppoſe ; 
Ev*n to thoſe ſhores, ſo very late his foes, 
And ſtill to be ſuſpected; but, mean-while, * 
The Oliverian demons of the iſle, 15 
With all Hell's deities, with fury burn, 
To ſee great Charles preparing to return; 
They call up all their winds of dreadful force, 
In vain, to ſtop his ſacred veſſel's courſe: 
In vain their ſtorms a ruin to prepare 
For what Fate means to take peculiar care, 
And, trembling, find great Cæſar ſafe at land, 
By Heav'n conducted, not by Fortune's hand. 
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But, Scotland ! you your King recall in vain, (4 
While you your unchang'd principles retain ; | 80 
But yet the time ſhall come, when ſome {mall ſnare 0: 
Of glory, that great honqur ſhall confer; _ 

When you a conqu”ring hero forth ſhall guide, Pr 
While Heav'n and all the ſtars are on his ſide, At 
Who ſhall the exiPd King in peace recall, If 
And England's Genius be eſteem'd by all: Ac 
But this, not yet, my Nymphs But now's the time Re 
When the. illuſtrious heir of Fergus? line, Ne 
From full a hundred kings ſhall mount the throne, Re 
Who now the temple enters, and at Scone, Ne 
After the ancient manner, he receives the crown; (O 
But, oh! with no A omens done; W. 
ingdom put it on. By 
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But now th” inſulting conqueror draws nigh, 
Diſturbing the auguſt ſolemnity; | 
When with revenge and indignation fir'd, 
And by a father's murder well inſpir'd, 
The brave, the royal youth for war prepares ; 
O heir moſt worthy of thy hundred-ſceptred anceftors ! 
With thoughts all glorious now he ſallies forth, | 
Nor will he truſt his fortune in the North, 
That corner of his realms, nor will his haſte 
Lazily wait till coming winter's paſt ; 
He ſcorns that aid, nor will he hope t' oppoſe 
High mountains gainſt the fury of his foes, 
Nor their ſurrounding force will here engage, 
Or ſtay the preſſures of a ſhameful ſiege; 
But boldly — on reſolves t' advance, 
And give a gen'rous looſe to Fortune's chance, 
And ſhut from diſtant Tay, he does eſſay 
To Thames ev'n with his death to force his way; 
Behind he leaves his trembling enemies, : 
Amaz'd at his ſtupendous enterpriſe. 
And now the wiſh'd- for happy day appears, 
Sought for ſo long by Britain's. pray'rs and tears; 
The King returns, and, with a mighty hand, 
Avow'd revenger of his native land, | 
And thro? a thouſand dangers and extremes, C 


Marches a conqu'ror to Sabrina's ſtreams ; 

(Ah! would to Heav'n Sabrina had been Thames.) 

So wiſh'd the King, but the perſuaſive force 

Of kind miſtaken councils ſtop'd his courſe. _ 
Now, warlike England! rouſe at theſe alarms, 

Provide your horſes, and aſſume your arms, 

And fall on the Uſurper : now for ſhame, 

f piety be not pretence and name, | 

Advance the work Heav'n has ſo well begun, 


e Revenge the Father, and reſtore the ſon: 
No more let that old cant deſtructive be, 
Religion, Liberty, and Property: | 
No longer let that dear-bought cheat delude, 
(O you too credulous, ſenſeleſs multitude !) 


Words only form*d more eas'ly to enſlave, 


By every popular and pretending knave ; 
S | 


ul 
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But now your bleeding land expects you ſhould 
Be wiſe at the expence of ſo much blood: 
Rouſe then! and with awaken'd ſenſe prepare 

To reap the glory of this holy war, 

In which your King and Heav'n have equal ſhare : 
His right divine let ev'ry voice proclaim, 

And a juſt ardor ev'ry Gul inflame. | 
But England's evil Genius, watchful ſtill 
To ruin Virtue, and encourage ill; 
Induſtrious, ev'n as Cromwell, to ſubvert 
Honour and loyalty in ev'ry heart, 

A baneful drug of fourfold poiſon makes, 
And an infernal ſleepy aſp he takes 

Of cold and fearful nature, adds to this 

Opium, that binds the nerves with lazineſs, 

Mix'd with the venom of vile avarice ; x 

Which all the ſpirits benumb, as when ye approach 
The chilling wonderful torpedo's touch: 

Next drops from Lethe's ſtream he does infuſe, 
And ev'ry breaſt beſprinkles with the juice, 

Till a deep lethargy o'er all Britain came, 

Who now forget their ſafety and their fame. 

Yet ſtill great Charles's valour ſtood the teſt, 

By Fortune tho? forſaken and oppreſs'd, 

Witneſs the purple-dy'd Sabrina's ſtream, 

And the Red Hill, not call'd ſo now in vain ; 
And, Worc'ſter! thou, who did'ſt the miſery bear, 
And ſaw'ſt the end of a long fatal war. 

The King, tho' vanquiſh'd, ſtill his fate outbraves, 
And was the laſt the captiv'd city leaves; 
Which from the neighb' ring hills he does ſurvey, 
Where round about his bleeding numbers lay: 
He ſaw 'em rifled by th' inſulting foe, 

And ſighs for thoſe he cannot reſcue now; 

But yet his troops will rally once again, 

Thoſe few eſcap'd, all ſcatter'd o'er the plain; 
Diſdain and Anger now reſolves to try 

How to repair this day's fatality, 

The King has ſworn to conquer, or to die. 
Darby and Wilmot, chiefs of mighty fame, 


With that bold lovely youth, great Buckingham! 
5 ; Fiercer 
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Fiercer than lightning, to his monarch dear, 
That brave Achates, worth Eneas' care, 
Applaud his great reſolve ! there's no delay, 
Rut towards the foe in haſte they take their way, 
Not by vain hopes of a new vict'ry fir'd, 
But by a kind deſpair alone inſpir'd : | 
This was the King's reſolve, and thoſe great few 
Whom glory taught to die, as well as to ſubdue ; 
Who knew that death and the repoſing grave 
No foes were to the wretched or the brave. 

But, oh! this noble courage did not reſt 
In each ungen'rous, unconſidering breaſt ; 
They fearfully forſake their general, 
Who now in vain the flying cowards call; 
Deaf to his voice, will no obedience yield, 
But in their haſty flight ſcour o'er the dreadful field, 

O vainly gallant Youth ! what pitying god 
Shall free thee from this ſoul-opprefling load 
Of grief and ſhame? abandon'd and betray'd 
By perjur'd flaves, whom chou haſt fed and paid; 


* 


Preſs'd with more woes than mortal force could bear, 


And fortune ſtill reſolv'd to be ſevere: 

But yet that God | 

To whom no wonders are impoſſible, 

Will, to preſerve thee, work a miracle; 
And for the facred father”s matyrdom 

Will, with a crown, reward the injur d ſon; 


While thou, great Charles! with a prevailing pray'r 


Doſt to the gods commend the ſafety of thy heir; 
And the celeſtial court of pow'rs divine, 
With one conſent, do in the chorus join. 

But why, O why, muſt I reveal the doom 
(O my Companions I) of the years to come? 
And why divulge the myſteries that lie 
EnroPd long fince in heav'n's vaſt treaſury, 
In characters which no dreamer can unfold, 
Nor ever yet prophetic rapture told; 
Nor the ſmall fibres of the victim'd beaſt, 
Or birds which ſacred aug'ries have expreſs'd ; 
No ſtars, or any divination ſhows, | 
Made myſtic by the murmurs of the boughs ? 

S 2 „ 
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Yet I muſt on, with a divine preſage, 
And tell the wonders of the coming. age. 
In that far part where the rich Salop gains 
An ample view o'er all the weſtern plains, 
A prove appears, which Boſeobel they name, 
Not known to maps, a grove of ſcanty fame, 
Scarce any human thing does there intrude, 
But it enjoys itſelf in it's own ſolitude ; 
And yet henceforth no celebrated ſhade, 
Of all the Britiſh groves, ſhall be more glorious made. 
Near this obſcure and deſtin'd happy wood, 
A ſacred houſe of lucky omen ſtood, | 
White-Lady call'd; and old records relate 
"Twas once— 
To men of holy orders conſecrate; 
But to a king a refuge now is made, 
The firſt that gives a wearied monarch bread ; 
O, preſent of a wond”rous excellence! - 
That can relieve the hunger of a prince: 
Fortune ſhall here a better face put on, 
And here the King ſhall firſt the king lay down; 
Here he diſmiſſes all his mourning friends, 
Whom to their kinder ſtars he recommends ; 
With eyes all drown'd in tears their fate to ſee, 
But unconcern'd at his own deſtiny : 
Here he puts off thoſe ornaments he wore 
Thro' all the ſplendor of his life before; 
Ev'n his Blue Garter now he will diſcharge, 
Nor keep the warlike figure of St. George; 
That holy champion now 1s vanquiſh'd quite ; 
Alas! the Dragon has ſubdu'd the Knight; 
His crown, that toilſome weight of glory, now 
Diveſts awhile from his more eaſy brow ; 
And all thoſe charming curls that did adorn 
His royal head thoſe jetty curls, are ſhorn: 
Himſelf he clothes in a coarſe ruſſet weed; 
Nor was the poor man feign'd, but ſo indeed. 
And now the greateſt king the world e' er ſaw 
Is ſubject to the houſe's ancient law; ä 
(A convent once, which poverty did profefs, 
Here he puts off all worldly pomp and dreſs) 
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And, like a Monk, a ſad adieu he takes 
Of all his friends, and the falſe world forſakes: 
But yet, ere long, even this humble ſtate, 
Alas ! ſhall be deny*d him by his Fate; | 
She drives him forth ev'n from this mean abode, 
Who wanders now a hermit in the wood, 
Hungry and tir'd, to reſt and ſeek his food. 
The dark and lonely ſhade conceals the King, 
Who feeds on flow?rs, and drinks the murm'ring ſpring ; 
More happy here than on a reſtleſs throne, : 
Could he but call thoſe ſhades and ſprings: his own: 
No longer Fate will that repoſe allow, 
Who even of earth itſelf * him now; 
A Tree will hardly here a ſeat afford, 
Amidſt her boughs, to her abandon'd lord. 

Thou (O my Nymphs !) you who your monarch love, 
To fave your darling haſten to that grove; 
(Nor think I vain propheticks do expreſs) 
In filence let each nymph her trunk poſſeſs ; 
O'er all the woods and plains let not a Tree 
Be uninhabited by a deity, 5 
While I the largeſt foreſt Oak inſpire, 
And with you to this leafy court retire 
There keep a faithful watch each night and day, Y 
And with erected heads the fields ſurvey, 
Leſt any impious ſoldier paſs that way, 
And ſhould profanely touch that pledge of Heav'n, 
Which to our guarding ſhade in charge was giv'n. 
Here then, my Nymphs ! your King you ae 
And ſafety in your darkeſt coverts give. 

But, ha! what ruſtic ſwain 1s that I fee 
Sleeping beneath the ſhade of yonder Tree, 
Upon whoſe knotty root he leans his head, 
And on the moſſy ground has made his bed? 
And why alone ? & ! ſome ſpy, I fear, 
For only ſuch a wretch would wander here; 
Who even the winds and ſhow*rs of rain defies, © M 
Outdaring all the anger of the ſkies, * Eb, 
- Obſerve his face, ſee his diſorder'd hair 
Is ruffled by the tempeſt-beaten air; 
Yet look what tracks of grief have ag*d his face, 
Where hardly twenty years have run their race, 

8 3 Worn 
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Worn out with num'rous tdils ; and ev'n in ſleep 
Sighs ſeem to heave his breaſt, his eyes to e 
Nor is that colour of his face his ẽ n, 
That hang veil, for ſome diſguiſe put on. 

| eep the nobler part from being known; 

F oy na of — 

Beams forth, and does inform my wond'ring ſight, 
And now—ariſes to my view more bright. 

Hal can my eyes deceive me, or am 1 

At laſt no true preſaging deitʒ ? 

Vet if L am, that wretched ruſtic thing, 


O Heav'ns, and all your Powers! mult be the King, 


—Yes, tis the King! his image all divine 
Breaks thro? that cloud of darkneſs, and a ſhine 
Gilds all the ſooty viſor —but, alas! 

Who is it approaches him with ſuch a pace ? 
O—tis no traitor; the juſt gods, I find, 

Have till a pitying care of humankind. 

This is the gallant, loyal Carles! thrown 

(By the ſame wreck by which the King's undone) 
Beneath our ſhades ; he comes in pious care, 

(O happy Man! than Cromwell happier far, 

On whom ill Fate this honour does confer) 

He tells the King the woods are overſpread 

With villains arm'd, to ſearch that prize, his head, 
Now poorly ſet to ſale.— The foe is nigh, 

What ſhall they do? ah! whither ſhall they fly? 
They from the danger haſty counſel took, 

And, by ſome god inſpir'd, aſeend my Oak; 
My Oak, the largeſt in the faithful wood, 

- Whom to receive I my glad branches bow'd, 

And for the King a throne prepar'd, and ſpread 
My thickeſt leaves a canopy o'er his head ; 

The Miſſeltoe commanded: to aſcend, 

Around his facred perſon to attend, | 

(Oh, happy omen!) ſtraight it did obey, 

The ſacred Miſſeltoe attends with joy: 

Here without fear their proſtrate heads they bow, 
The King is ſafe beneath my ſhelter now); 

And you, my Nymphs! with awful filence may 
Your adorations to your ſovereign pay, 


ething of ſacred light | 
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And cry, All hail! thou moſt belov'd of Heav'n, 

To whom it's chiefeſt attributes are gin; 

But, above all, that godlike fortitude 

That has. the malice of thy Fate ſubdu'd. 

All hail! $5250 843 2 5 e 

Thou greateſt now of kings indeed, while yet 

With all the miſeries of life beſet, v 
Thy mighty mind could death nor danger fear, 

Nor yet ev'n then of ſafety could deſpair. 

This is the virtue of àa monarch's ſoul, 

Who above Fortune's reach can all her turns control; 
Thus, if Fate rob you of your empire's ſway, | 
You by this fortitude take her's away; 

O brave repriſal! which the gods prefer, 

That makes you triumph o'er the conqueror : 

The gods, who one day will this juſtice do, 

Both make you victor and triumpher too 

That day's at hand, O let that day come on, 
Wherein that wond'rous miracle ſhall be ſhown 

May it's gay morn be more than uſual bright, 
And riſe upon the world with new-created light : 

Or let that ſtar, whoſe dazzling beams were hurl'd 

Upon his birthday, now inform the world ; 

That brave bold conſtellation, which in fight 

Of mid-day's:ſun durſt lift it's lamp of light : 
Now, happy Star! again at mid-day riſe, 

And with new prodipies adorn the ſcĩe s 
Great Charles again is born; Monk's valiant hand 
At laſt delivers the long lab” ring land. 

This is the month, great Prince! muſt bring you forth; 
May pays her fragrant tributes at your birth; 

This is the month that's due to you by Fate; 

O month moſt glorious! month moſt fortunate 
When you between your royal brothers rode, 
Amidft your ſhining train, attended like ſome god, 
One would believe that all the world were met 

To pay their homage at your ſacred feet; 
The wand'ring gazers numberleſs as theſe, 

Or as the leaves on the vaſt foreſt Trees: 15 
He comes ! he comes! they cry, while the loud din 
Reſounds to heav'n; and then, Long live the 2 
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And ſure the ſhouts of their reecho'd joys 
Reach'd to the utmoſt bounds of diſtant ſeas, 
Borne by the flying winds thro? yielding air, 
And ftrike the foreign ſhores with awful fear. 
O 'tis a wond”rous pleaſure” to be mad; 
Such frantic turns our nation oft has had: 
Permit it now, ye Stoics ! ne'er till now 
The frenzy you more juſtly might allow, 
Since tis a joyful fit that ends the fears, 
And wretched fury of ſo many years. 
Nor will the Night her ſable wings diſplay 
T' obſcure the luſtre of ſo bright a day; 
At leaſt the much-tranſported multitude 
Permits not the dark goddeſs to intrude ; 
The whole ifle ſeem'd to burn with joyful flames, 
Whoſe rays gilt all the face of neighb'ring Thames, 
But how ſhall I expreſs the vulgar's joys, 
Their ſongs, their feaſts, their laughter, and their cries ? 
How fountains run with the Vine's precious juice, 
And ſuch the flowing rivers ſhould produce! 
Their ſtreams the richeſt near ſhould afford; 
The Golden Age ſeems now again reſtor'd. 
See—ſmiling Peace does her bright face diſplay, 
Down thro? the air ſerene ſhe cuts her way, 
Expels the clouds, and riſes on the day: 
Long exil'd from our ſhores, new joy ſhe brings, 
Embracing Albion with her ſnowy wings ; 
Nor comes ſhe unattended, but a throng . 
Of noble Britiſh matrons brings along; 
Plenty, fair Fame, and charming Modeſty, ö 
Religion, long ſince fled with Loyalty, | 
And in a decent garb the lovely Piety; 
12 from Fraud and Perj'ry forc'd to fly, 
earning, fine Arts, and gen'rous Liberty: 
Bleſs'd Liberty! thou faireſt in the train, 
And moſt eſteem'd in a juſt prince's reign, 
With theſe, as lov'd, great Mary, too, return'd, 
In her own country who long exile mourn'd. 
You, royal Mother! you, whoſe only crime 
Was loving Charles, and ſharing woes with him ; 
Now Heav'n repays, tho? flow, yet juſt and true, 
For him revenge, and juſt rewards for you, 3 
all, 
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Hail, mighty Queen! form'd by the pow'rs divine, 
The ſhame of our weak ſex, and pride of thineĩoe; 
How well have you in either fortune ſhown! 
In either, ſtill your mind was all your own : 
The giddy world roll'd round you long in vain, 
Who fix'd in virtue's centre ſtill remain. 7778 
And now juſt Prince! thou thy great mind ſhalt bring 
To the true weighty office of a king. | 
The gaping wounds of War thy hand ſhall cure, 
Thy royal hand, gentle alike, and ſure ! 
And by inſenſible degrees efface 
Of foregone ills the very ſcars and trace; 
Force to the injur'd law thou ſhalt reſtore, 
And all that majeſty in Majeſty it own'd before. 
Thou long-corrupted manners ſhalt reclaim, 
And faith and honour of the Engliſh name. 
Thus long-neglected gardens entertain 
Their baniſh'd maſter when return'd again: 
All overrun with weeds he finds, but ſoon 
Luxuriant branches carefully will prune ; 
The weaken'd arms of the ſick Vine he'll raiſe, 
And with kind bands ſuſtain the looſen'd ſprays. 
Much does he plant, and much extirpate too, 
And with his art and ſkill make all things new; 
A work immenſe, yet ſweet, and which in future days,) 
When the fair Trees their blooming glories raiſe, & 
The happy gard'ner's labour overpays. 
Cities and towns, great Prince! thy gardens, be 
With labour cultivated worthy thee. | 
In decent order thou doſt all diſpoſe ; 
Nor are the woods, nor rural groves diſdain'd ; po 
He who our wants, who all our breaches knows, 4 
He all our drooping fortunes has ſuſtain'd. 65 
As young colonies of Trees thou doſt replace 0 We 
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I' th* empty realms of our arboreal race, 
Nay, doſt our reign extend to future days; 
And bleſs'd poſterity, ſupinely laid, 

Shall feaſt and revel underneath thy ſhade ; Ry 
Cool ſummer arbours then thy gift ſhall be, . 0 
And their bright winter-fires they'll owe to thee: | 
To thee thoſe beams their palaces ſuſtain, ; 
And all their floating caſtles on the main. 


Who 
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Who knows, great Prince ! but thou this happy day 


For towns and navies may*ſt foundations lay, 
After a thouſand years are roll'd away? 
Reap thou thoſe mighty triumphs, then, which for 
thee grow, | 

And mighty triumphs for ſucceeding ages ſow : 
Thou Glory's craggy top ſhalt firſt eſſay, 
Divide the clouds, and mark the ſhining way ; 
To Fame's bright temples ſhalt thy ſubjects guide, 
Thy Britons bold, almoſt of night deny'd : 
The foaming waves thy dread commands ſhall ſtay, 
Thy dread commands the foaming waves obey : 
The wat'ry world no Neptune owns but thee, 
And thy three kingdoms ſhall thy trident be. 

What madneſs, O Batavians ! you poſſeſs'd, 
That the ſea's ſceptre you'd from Britain wreſt, 
Which Nature gave, whom fhe with floods has crown'd, 
And fruitful Amphitrite embraces round : 
The reſt o' th* world's juſt Kiſs'd by Amphitrite ; 
Albion ſhe? embraces, all her dear delight. 
You ſcarce th' inſulting ocean can reſtrain, 


Nor bear th' aſſaults of the beſieging main, 
Your grafts, and mounds, and trenches, all in vain: 
And yet what fond ambition ſpurs you on? 
You dare attempt to make the ſeas your own; 
O'er the vaſt ocean, which no limit knows, 
The narrow laws of pounds and fens impoſe : 
But Charles his lively valour this defies, 
And this the ſturdy Britiſh Oak denies. s 
O'er empty ſeas the fierce Batavian fleet 
Sings triumphs, while there was no foe to meet. 
But fear not, Belgian! hell not tarry long, 
He'll ſoon be here, and interrupt thy ſong ; 
Too late thou'lt of thy haſty joys complain, 
And to thy native ſhores look back in vain. 
Great James, as ſoon as the firſt whiſper came, 
Prodigal of his life, and greedy but of fame, 
With eager haſte returns, as faſt as they, 
After the dreadful fight, will run away. 

And now the joyful Engliſh from ae, 
Approaching ſaw the floating Belgian war. 


Hark, 


Hark, what a ſhout they give! like thoſe who come 

From long Eaſt-India voyage rich laden home, 

When firſt they make the happy Britiſh land, 

The dear white rocks, and Albion's chalky ftrand, 
The way to all the reſt brave Rupert ſhow'd, 

And thro' their fleet cuts out his flaming road; 

Rupert! who now had ſtubborn Fate inclin'd, 

Heav'n on his ſide engaging and the wind, 

Famous by land and fea, whoſe valour ſoon 

Blunts both the Horns of the Batavian Moon. 

Next comes illuſtrious James, and, where he goes, 

To cowards leaves the crowd of vulgar foes : 

To th* Royal Sov'reign's deck he ſeems to grow, 

Shakes his broadſword, and ſeeks an equal foe : 

Nor did bold Opdam's mighty mind refuſe 

The dreadful honour which *twas death to chooſe : 

Both Admirals with haſte for fight prepare, 

The reſt might ſtand and gaze, themſelves a war. 
O whither, whither, Opdam ! doſt thou fly ? 

Can this raſh valour pleaſe the Pow'rs on high? 

It can't, it won't or wouldſt thou proudly die 

By ſuch a mighty hand? No, Opdam ! no: 

Thy fate's to periſh by a nobler foe. 

Heav'n only, Opdam ! ſhall thy conqu'ror be, 

A labour worth it's while to conquer thee : 

Heav'n ſhall be there to guard it's beſt lov'd houſe, 

And juſt revenge infli& on all your broken vows. 

The mighty ſhap a hundred cannons bore, 

A hundred cannons which like thunder roar ; 

Six times as many men in ſhivers torn, 

Ere one broadſide, or fingle ſhot it had borne, 

Is with a horrid crack blown up to the ſky 

In ſmoke and flames o'er all the ocean nigh ; 

Torn half-burnt limbs of ſhips, and ſeamen, ſcat- 

ter'd lie. 

Whether a real bolt from Heav'n was thrown 

Among the guilty wretches is not known, -. 

Tho? rely 'tis; Amboyna's wickedneſs, 

And broken peace and oaths, deſerv'd no leſs; 

Or whether fatal gunpowder it were, 

By ſome unlucky ſpark enkindled there; 


Ev'n 
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 Ew'n Chance, by Heav'n directed, is the rod, 
The fiery ſhaft of an avenging God. 
The flaming wreck the hiſſing deep floats o'er, 
Far, far away, almoſt to either ſhore, 
Which, ev'n from pious foes would pity draw, 
A trembling 2 mix*d with dreadful awe; 
But pity, yet ſcarce any room can find ; 
What noiſe, what horror, fill remains behind? 
On either ſide does wild Confuſion reign, 
Ship grapples ſhip, and ſink into the main. 
The Orange, careleſs of loſt Opdam's fate, 
Worthy to periſh at the ſelfsame rate, 
Will next t' attack victorious James prepare, 
But Engliſh guns ſufficient thunder bear ; 

By Engliſh guns, and human fire o'erpow'r'd, 
"Tis quickly in the hiſſing waves devour'd, 
Three ſhips beſides are burnt, if Fame ſays true, 

| None of whole baſer names the goddeſs knew, 
As many more the Dolphin did ſubdue. - 
Their decks in ſhow'rs of kindled ſulphur * 
And ſend 'em flaming to th' affrighted deep. 
So burns a city, ſtorm'd and kr? 25 by ni — | 
The ſhades are pierc'd with ſuch a dreadful light; 
Such duſky globes of flame around *em broke, 
'Thro? the dark ſhadow of the guns and ſmoke. 
Can fire in water then ſuch licenſe claim ? 
Juſtly the water hides itſelf for ſhame; 
The dreadful wreck outſtretching far away, 
Vaſt ruins o'er it's trembling boſom lay : 
Here maſts and rudders from their veſſels torn, 
There fails and flags acroſs the waves are borne ; a 
A thouſand floating bedies there appear, | 
As many 3 men lie groaning here. 
If any where the ſea itſelf 's reveal'd, 
With horrid purple tracks the azure wave's conceal'd, 
All ſunk or took, *twere tedious to relate, 
And all the ſad variety of Fate 
One day produces Wich what art and i | 
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Ev*n Chance, ingenious, ſeems to ſave or kill, 
To ſpare or to torment, whoe'er ſhe will ! 
The vulgar deaths, below the Muſe to heed, 
Not only faith, but number, too, exceed. 


Three 
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Three noble youths, by the ſame ſudden death, 
A brave example to the world bequeath; 

Fam'd for high birth, but merits yet more high; 
All at one fatal moment's warning die. 

Torn by one ſhot; almoſt one body they, 

Three brothers in one death confounded lay. 

Who would not Fortune harſh and barb'rous call ? 
Yet Fortune was benign and kind withal ; 

For next to theſe—T tremble ſtill with fear, 

My joy's diſturb*d while ſuch a danger near; 
Fearleſs, unhurt, the Royal Adm'ral ſtood, 
Stun'd with the blow, and ſprinkled with their blood. 
Fiercer he preſſes on, while they retir'd; 

He preſſes on, with grief and anger fir'd, 

Nor longer can the Belgian force engage 

The Engliſh valour, warm'd with double rage; 
Breaks with their loſſes and a cauſe fo ill; 

Their ſhatter'd fleet all the wide ccean fill, 

Till Trembling Rhine opens his harbours wide, 
Seeing the wretches from our thunder fly; 

From our hot chaſe their ſhatter'd fleet he'd hide, 
And bends his conquer'd Horns as we go by.”? 

In facred rage the Dryad this reveal'd, 

Yet many future wond*rous things conceal'd : 

But this to grace ſome future bard will ſerve, 

For better poets this the gods reſerve. 
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(With the Second Edition). 


my reſpe& to the tranſlator, though he finds me 
mentioning his name without the addition of 
learned, ingemous, or any other term in the ſtring of 
epithets, which, we bookſellers, with great graditude, 
as we conceive, very liberally beſtow on ſuch gentle- 


1 WOULD not have the reader think me wanting in 


men, as pleaſe to favor us with any copy: For it 


was upon the condition of my not offering at one 
word of commendation of him, 6r his performance, 
that I obtained leave to give a ſhort account of this 
impreſſion. | 


When Mr. Gardiner tranſlated Rapin as you fee 
it in the firſt impreſſion, he had (as I have heard him 
fince ſay) ſeen only one edition of the Latin, and that 
one of the worſt, but moſt common here in England, 
printed at Utrecht, 1672 ; which may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the beſt editions by the very firſt verſes. 


ni cultus lætis felices Floribus Hortos 
" Efficiat; melior nemori quz forma ſerendo : 
Ducendæ quis aquæ, quis fructibus uſus habendis, 
Et canere, & cantu totum vulgare per orbem 
Aggredior. 


When all the correct editions begin thus: 


Quæ terræ cultura magis florentibus hortis 
Conveniat, quæ par nemori fit forma ſerendo; 
Ducendz quis aquæ, quis fructibus uſus habcndis 


However 
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However Mr. Gardiner reſolving to take leave of 
the Muſes, upon going into holy orders, gave me 
his Conſent for the publiſhing of that tranſlation ag 
it was unfiniſhed, and writ only for his own diverſion : 
But his ill State of health, for theſe three laſt years, 
obliging him ſometimes to relax his mind from his 


more ſerious ſtudies, the pleaſures of gardening and 


his Rapin naturally claimed a preference with him to 
all other amuſements. He then ſet himſelf to reduce 
his former verſion to the true editions of Rapin, leaving 
no Interpolations in his review, which are ſingular in 
the Utrecht edition, except three fables, that of the 
Crown Imperial, that of the Adonis-Flower, and that 
of Sappho turned into a Water-fall. He likewiſe 
took occaſion to alter the verſification whereever he 


found he had been negligent before, or had erred for 


want of more experience at that Time in Gardening, 
and tranſlated thoſe parts, at leaſt an hundred lines, 
which he had omitted in the firſt verſion. 


Hearing by a friend what Mr. Gardiner had done, 
and conſidering with myſelf what a reputation the 
tranſlation had when unfiniſhed, what a general vogue 
books of gardening are in at preſent, and the curioſity 
that gentlemen ſeem to have of looking into them, I 
thought 1t might not be unacceptable to the world, nor 
unprofitable to myſelf, if I could procure this review: 
For I will be bold to ſay, that there is nothing in the 
whole art of gardening which is not to be found in 
Rapin, and that adorned with all the embelliſhments 
and advantages that the greateſt genius of his age 
could poſſibly give to ſo pleaſant a ſubject in a poetical 
dreſs. ; | 


Rapin's great charaQter 1s ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in 


moſt nations in Europe; and if the Engliſh reader be 
leſs acquainted with this his moſt valuable work, I 
doubt not but the judicious Mr. Evelyn's opinion of 
it, will give every body entire ſatisfaction. He finiſhes 
his Sylva, or diſcourſe of foreſt trees, with the follow- 
ing encomium. I conclude (ſays he) this book, and 
c « the 
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of Mr. Evelyn's (conſidering his character for veracity, 
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« and whole diſcourſe of that incomparable poem of | 
« Rapinus, as epitomizing all we have ſaid. I [| 
e cannot therefore but wonder that excellent piece, 
„ ſo elegant, pleaſant, and inftruftive, ſhould be no 
«© more enquired after.“ + 


+ 


It would be ſuperfluous after this one - encomium 


judgment in Poetry, and ſkill in gardening) to add 
any more in praiſe of the original. And though I am | 
enjoined ſilence with reſpect to the tranſlation, yet I | 
have ſhown my own efteem of it, by the care I have 1 
taken in the printing of this edition, and the expence * | | 
I have been at in adorning it; which was the higheſt | 
expreſſion of gratitude that would be accepted by 
Mr. Gardiner, from his and the reader's | 


Humble, Servant, 
BERNARD LinTOT, 


It was accompanied with an Engraving to each Book, 
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EXI1MIO VIRO DOMINO 


Jacobo Gardiner, 


Eccrxsix CATHEDRALIS LINCOLNIENSIS Subdecano, 


In clariflimam ſuam 


RAPINI VERSION EM. 


QUAM, 


Dum apud BATHONIENSES Salutis gratia, 
| Commoratus eſt, in lucem emilit. 


— ) Cf 


UONDAM diſplicuit, partim placuitque Rapinus; 
Quippe fibi diſpar, nunc admiranda canebat, 
Nunc laudanda minus ; feriens mox vertice Cœlum, 
Mox Terræ adrepens, humilique inglorius ala : 
Quæ modd ſplendebat, jam turbida Sequana fluxit, 
Carmine florentes, arebant Carmine, Sylvæ 


At tu diviſas partes, & diſſona Membra 
Concordare facis, pergrato & Fœdere jungis 
Cam primùm tanti Genn, Mentiſque capacis 
Lux ſacra adfuerit, per totum ul Poema ; 
Concretam exemit labem, tenebraſque fugavit, 
Fecit & in purum Vatem migrare Rapinum. 


Futilis oſtentat quare ſua Facta Vetuſtas, 


Aut cur Orphæi memorat tot ficta Furoris? 


Vera tuus Calamus jam nunc miracula præſtat, 
Converſas pulchrè Formas coramque tuemur: 
Lætior ad Cantus vel Tellus ipfa reſurgit, 
Omnis & inſueto de ritu Gallia vernat. 
Floribus eximiis Campos lucere videre eſt, 
uolibet & rivo fluitans devol vier Aurum. 
Scilicet ut Terræ Vires blandumque Vigorem 
Ver geniale novat, fic Franci Mens tua Scriptis 
Intùs commixta æternos inſtaurat Honores. 
Suavids Angliacis numeris Roſa picta rubeſcit, 
| | Majeſtate 
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Majeſtate nova tranſvectaque Robora ſurgunt; 
Quæ ſcribis gravido turgent Pomaria Fœtu, 

ſam dedùm Solemque ſuum, ſua Numina norunt. 
O! quas innumeras ſolers tua Muſa miniſtrat 
Delicias, quæ mira aperit Spectacula rerum; 

Seu per ſecretos duzat laſciva Canales 

Undas, ſeu ductas exculpto Marmore donet : 

Seu ſpargat varios placide errabunda Colores, 
Atque Nivem his Folus aut illis imprimat Aurum; 
Seu Ramos ſociet, frondoſa & Tegmine fingat, 
Seu ambitioſa ſuas Pinus educat in Auras! 


Sic quicquid ſimulat, quicquid ſimulare laborat 
Pictor non ſummus, Nympham, aut Heroa tremendum, 
Indignum langueſcit opus, ridendaque Imago eſt : 


Sin Fabulam exornet divini Z2uxis Arundo, 


Cuncta placent mire, ſpirare & cuncta videntur. 
Plurimus Interpres (quo neſcio) devius errat, 

Aut Verbis tantùm jejunis ſidus inhæret. 

Tu Vates præſtans, nullo non dignus Honore, 

Sedulus inſequeris, transfers Animamque Poetæ, 
Tranſlatam evehis in majus: nam Pagina, quam Tu 
Reddis, luceſcit, Veneres & mille recludit. 

Quamvis notus erat longo & conjunctus amore 

Cum tamen occurrit mutata fronte Rapinus, 

Cumque ſtupens vidi quam auguſtis peſſibus ibat, 

Et quali ſplendore recens jam prodiit Anglus, 

Erubui, & dixi, (veteris non gnarus amici) | 
Quiſnam eſt ? Anne aliquis magna de ſtirpe Maronis 
En quam conſpicue graditur, quantum inſtar in ipſo eſt, 


Sed tandem parco Laurus violare Camœnà 
Tam tenui, Gard'nere, tuas, tantùm mihi fas fit, 
Tu mea pars melior, tibi firmam optare ſalutem. 
Bathoniz vos Fontes, (vos fi ardentia Vota 
Quid moveant) vires undarum intendite ſummas, 
Gard'neroque meo celerem præbete Medelam. 
Virtutis primævæ haud ullus amantior Hoſpes 
Vos unquam inviſit, ſanari aut dignior alter 
Cum tandem excipiat Lincolnia læta reverſum, 
Unius abſceſſu quæ funera pænè ſubibo ? 

Ergo abiit Gard'nerus? Noſtris O! ubi tantum 
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Sic præerit Studiis Lumen, quandoque Maronis 
Et Flacci mirabor non imitabile Carmen 

Illo monſtrati? Mihi quæ ſublimia fando 
Exponebat, quas rerum Cauſaſque latentes? 
Quid non commeruit, ſeu Cœli Oracula ſacro 
Panderet Eloquio, ſeu Plectrum tangeret aureum 
Carminibus pollens ? Quoties illius Imago 
Occurret, Vocem quotieſque audire videbor ? 


Sic cum Sol oriens radiis propioribus Orbem 
Evum illuſtret, Numen venerantur amicum 
Lztantes Indi, Sedes laudantque beatas : 

At cam diſcedat Phoebus, repet atque Cubile 
Occidnum, triſtemque vident accedere Noctem; 
Protinùs amiſſumque Deum, Lucemque remotam 
Horrendum plorant, & complent planctibus Æther. 


Ts 


THE 


AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


me to venture on a ſubject for a poem, which the 

greateſt poet in the world has left unattempted. 
That ſhort Eſſay which Virgil gives us of it in the fourth 
Georgic, begins with theſe lines. 


T may ſeem perhaps an unpardonable boldneſs in 


Strike ſail, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 
My ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend 
To teach the vegetable arts; to fing 
The Pæſtan roſes, and their double ſpring, 
How ſucc'ry drinks the running ſtreams, and how 
Green beds of parſley near the. rivers grow, &c. 
Mr. Da v DER. 


Now did I not ſo near my labours end, þ 


Virgil ſeems here to be inſenſibly carried on farther 
than he deſigned ; and I think not without reaſon by the 
„ of the theme. But whether he were ſtopt 
ſhort by the ſubject he was then upon; the Bees; or 
whether it were that he had a more ſublime deſign in 
view wherewith to entertain his hero; fo it is, that he 
breaks off on a ſudden, upon the firſt recollection, and 
quits this ſubje&, which at the ſame time he recom- 
mends to poſterity. 


But theſe for want of room, I muſt omit, 
And leave for future poets to recite, . 
Mr. ApDIVsOR. 


] fear I ſhall ſcarce be able to avoid the imputation 
of an arrogant vanity in undertaking this province, 
which alone, if we may give any credit to Pliny, was 


able to diſcourage ſo experienced an author: beſid2s 


by ſetting my ſelf about to copy after ſo exquiſite an 
original, I foreſee I ſhall raiſe an expeQation which it 
will be impoſſible for any performance of mine to come 
up to; and I ſhall only convince others of my ſize, 
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that they are not to hope for ſucceſs. . The excellency 
of that part which Virgil has performed, the difficulty 
of what remains, and the vaſt improvements the modern 
ſkill has made upon the ancients are ſuch, that how 
near ſoever I may approach to the dignity of my ſubject, 
I ſhall without doubt be cenſured as unequal to it. 


And then the art of Gardening being ſo vaſtly different 
from what it was in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of the 
Roman empire, and there being in it a great deal ſo 
altogether new, as the diſpoſing of flowers in borders, 
or planting of fruit againſt a wall ; I doubt not but my 
readers will expect to find me frequently at a loſs to ex- 
preſs in the language of the Romans, what was altoge- 
ther unknown at Rome: but as this is my misfortune, ſo 
J flatter myſelf it will be looked on as a tolerable excuſe 
for ſome failings of this kind. Moreover, fince the 
genius of the greateſt perſons of this and the laſt age 
have inclined them to planting and cultivating of 
Apo by how much the more difficult my taſk was, 


ſo much the more ſhall I have demonſtrated my willing- 


neſs to undergo ſome labour for their diverſion. Indeed 
the pleaſures of the garden have been of late years ſo 
umverſally charming, and the diſpoſitions of them fo 
exquiſitely deſigned by the expert artiſts of our times, 
that I thought there was nothing left to ſet them off, 
but a recommendation from the Muſes. 


As to the nature of the verſe, which is wont to be 
uſed for the delivering of precepts, I have no occaſion 
to ſay much, ſince Virgil in his Georgics has ſet us the 

beſt copy of this kind to imitate ; but if I have not al- 
ways kept ſtrictly cloſe to the ſtyle of Virgil, perhaps I 

ſhall not be ſo much to blame when it 1s conſidered, 

that of all the parts of the Georgics, this of gardening 

is unqueſtionably the. moſt nice and delicate; and I 

make no doubt, but Virgil would frequently have riſen 

above that equable ſtyle which ſo well became that truly 

ruſtic part of agriculture. And yet even here, as 

— He only culled the flowers of things ;” 

for he has omitted nothing that was truly beautiful and 
ornamental. How often does he flouriſh ? How frequent 
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are his digreſſions? How carefully does he at every 
turn avoid that ſatiety and uneaſineſs which would be 
inſeparably annexed to a continued lecture, and a repe- 
tition of mere formal rules? In ſhort, wherever the 
matter would bear it, he never fails to ſet it off with all 
the ornaments of a well- regulated fancy. In the 
Georgics (ſays Macrobius Saturn. 1. 5.) after he has 
rubbed through that difficult taſk of laying down in verſe 
the neceſſary precepts of agriculture, he cloſes each 
book with ſomething more agreeable and diverting. 
Thus the firſt book ends with the various ſigns and 
prognoſtications of alterations in the weather; the ſecond 
with a lively repreſentation of the pleaſures of a country 
life ; the third concludes with the deſcription of a fatal 
murrain among the cattle, and the laſt with the ſtory of 
Orpheus and Ariſteus.*” I have therefore endeavoured 
ſo to tread 'in the ſteps of my great maſter, as not to 
forget that my ſubje& matter did in the main require a 
didaQtic ſtyle; which nevertheleſs allows a modeſt Liberty 
of digrefling ſometimes, and ſtepping a little out of the 
beaten track, to make the pleaſure of the journey the 
more laſting. | | | 


But if any one imagines my digreſſions have been too 
frequent, or too long, I have the practice of the Greek 
poets on my fide; and their authority, I hope, may 
warrant the Imitation. For not to mention others, 
can there be any thing more elegant than the deſcription 
Nicander gives us in his ſecond Georgic of the gardens 
near the banks of Alpheus in the Piſan territory ; in 
which, the ornaments the fabulous age affords, are 
brought in to embelliſh the ſcene at every turn? All 
the reſt of the poets are full of theſe incidental Decora- 
tions, (as we find in the xvth book of Athenzus) ſuch 
are thoſe who have celebrated the flowers made uſe of 
in garlands, Cratinus and Hegeſias: in the like kind 
are the odes of Anacreon, and the fragments of Sappho, 
the poem of Pancrates, Chæremon's Bacchus, Eubulus, 
and others innumerable. | | 


But 1 ſhall be told, it may be, that the gravity and 
uſefulneſs of the ſubje& deſerved a more ſerious air, and 
that 
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that inſtead of indulging a roving fancy, I ought to 
have enquired into the nature of plants and flowers, to 
have deſcribed their properties and rehearſed their 
virtues. True: nor have I been wanting in this 
reſpect, as I-ſuppoſe ; but I remembered withal that J 
ought to write rather like a poet than a philoſopher. 
A mere formal lecture would ſuit well enough with the 
latter, but is altogether inconſiſtent with the character 
of the former. And although it be true that a flower 
or a ſhrub ought not to be ſung in a lofty ſtyle and ſo- 
norous verſe; yet is it alſo as true, that in the ſubje& 
before us there will be many occaſions given to the poet 


to raiſe his ſtyle, and ſoar above that mediocrity, which 


in the main 1s the true ſtyle of a didactic poem; leſt by 
ſervilely creeping, he fink inſenſibly beneath his ſubject, 
and fall into a frigidity of expreſſion, than which there 
can be nothing more nauſeous and diſguſting. Allow 
him therefore upon juſt occaſions to aſpire, and, as 
Anacreon has it, to raife up his ſoul to ſuch a poetic 
height, as to be able to breath out ſomething divine. 


Others, it may be, will find fault with me for my 
frequent mention of the fabulous deities of the Heathens. 
Theſe perſons are hereby deſired to remember that the 
genius of poetry does neceſſarily require it, which muſt 
have liberty to roam through the ſervices of the 
Gods, and a fancied terror of their judgments ;”” muſt 
be allowed ſometimes to move and ftir up the mind, 
that it may create admiration ; that this poetical liberty 
has always been conniv'd at ; that the true religion and 
morality are not at all concerned in theſe poetical fic- 
tions, which are known to be ſuch, and are only made 
uſe of to prevent that language which elſe would un- 
avoidably clog the poem. 


But though I have frequently let my fancy looſe in 
the firſt book concerning flowers, to which the exceed- 
ing pleaſantneſs of the ſubje& did very frequently and 
naturally invite; I have been more reſerved in the two 
following, which treat of groves and water-works, and 
have only interſperſed thoſe poetical embelliſnments " 

n ſuc 
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ſuch places where a very eaſy and unforced tranſition 
will, I doubt not, be allowed of as a ſufficient excuſe. 


In the Orchard, I believe, 1 ſhall not anſwer the expec- 
tations of ſome, who deſire, it may be, an exact 
catalogue of the ſeveral forts of fruit, and their various 
taſtes. I have only mentioned the more general ſorts, 
without troubling my reader with I know not how many 
ſubdiviſions. And here I am ſure I can plead Virgil's 
authority, who in his ſecond Georgic, where he expreſly 
treats of vinous liquors, ſelects out of a vaſt multitude 
of them, only three ſorts of olives, and as many of 
pears : for there is nothing more averſe to the genius of 
poetry, than a categorical deduction of things from one 
general head, through a tedious ſeries of ſubdiviſions, 
There ought to be a choice made. To dwell upon 
minute matters, argues a weak and trifling genius. 
Thus Horace's ſtataary was a notable fellow at expreſſ- 
ing the hair of the head, and the nails: in theſe he 
excelled, but bungling about the more noble parts, the 
ſtatue, when he had finiſhed it, was but a miſhapen and 
deformed piece. Rt 


The meaneſt workman in th' ÆEmylian ſquare 
May grave the nails, or imitate the hair, 
But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 
Who is there more ridiculous than he ? 
Ros COMMON. 


After all, being conſcious to myſelf that there are 
many paſſages that want correction, but which I myſelf 
have not been able to amend, it would be vain and im- 
pertinent to trouble my reader any longer, or to expect 
a favourable acceptance by exerciſing his patience yet 
farther by a tedious preface, 


I ſhall only add a word or two concerning the end 
propoſed in a didactic poem; which indeed is no other 
than that of poetry in general, the chief aim of which 
is to inſtruct. The ſoul and ſpirit of poetry is too gene- 
rous to be buſied about trifles and infigmficant fables. 
The deſign of it (as I ſaid) is to teach, and there ought 
always to be ſome uſeful moral : it 1s true, it does not 

ſhoot 
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ſhoot point blank, but it hits the mark as effectually: 
It's great artifice conſiſts in pleaſing, and when that is 
obtained, it will not be far from perſuading. Herein 
it even excels philoſophy, whoſe {ole aim is to inform 
the underſtanding. How few are there who become 
wiſer or better by the dry precepts of a ſtoick, while 
the poet's unobſerved art gently wins upon the affections, 
and with a pleafing inſinuation inſtructs the mind ? This 
we are afſur*'d from the obſervation of a critic, above 
all exception, the accurate Horace, that Homer has 
recommended a true morality far more ſucceſsfully than 
Crantor or Chryſippus. | 


Who hath what's baſe, what decent, juſt and good, 
Clearer than Crantor or Chryfippus ſhow'd : 
F Creech, Hor. Epiſt, 2. 


And though I do not in this poem inculcate a ſyſtem 
of morality, yet the obſervation will be found true in 


all thoſe caſes, where pleaſure and profit ans mutually 
t 


recommend each other. Nor do I believe there is any 
where to be found a more compleat treatiſe of agricul- 
ture, in reſpect to the age and climate in which Virgil 
wrote, than what is to be met with in his Georgics; 
for I cannot ſubſcribe to that cenſure of Seneca (whom 


I eſteem otherwiſe as an excellent Critic) in which he 


tells us that Virgil's aim was not ſo much . to inſtruct 
his countryman as to pleaſe his reader; that it was to 
tickle the fancy, rather than inform the judgment.“ 
He here perverts the chief deſign of poꝛtry, to the 
rules of which, ſurely no one will ever appear hereafter 
to have kept more cloſely than that judicious poet. I 


think I may therefore fairly appeal from this criticiſm | 


to the concurring judgment of all antiquity, © which 
(if we judge aright) will always be held in veneration 
by us. How improbable is it that ſo good a naturaliſt 
as Virgil, and one of ſo accurate a judgment, ſhould 
ſo egregiouſly impoſe upon his readers, when he 
ſolemnly profeſſes to inſtruct them? How unbecoming 
is it for a man of but ordinary ſenſe and education to 
trifle when he ſhould be ſerious, and banter when he 
pretends to teach! I believe there are not many who 
will be ſo fool-hardy as to pronounce Virgil guilty - 
uc 
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ſuch inconſiſtency, eſpecially in a work which was his 
maſterpiece, and to which he is acknowledged to have 
given the finiſhing ſtroke. 


Varroreckons up I know not how many who have writ- 
ten concerning agr.culture, among whom there are but 
two poets, Menecrates the Epheſian, and Heſiod, con- 
cerning whom Pliny has theſe words: Above a thou- 


ſand years ago Heſiod laid down precepts concerning 


huſbandry.” But Heſiod ſeems here to inſtil morality, 
rather than enquire into nature; and talks more like a 
moral philoſopher than a poet. Tis true we ought 
not to derogate from his merit, and we may allow him 
to be next to Virgil, though there be a wide interval 
between them. Virgil indeed deſerves our admiration, 
there is nothing in him trifling or arrogant; à native 
ſimplicity and ingenuous modeſty, a vaſt reach of 
thought, and an exact judgment ſhine through all his 
works; and he is an unexceptionable inſtance of the 
juſtneſs of that remark of Horace, f 


Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Ros cou Mon. 


FLORA, 
IN ADMIRATION OF THE GARDENS Or 
[ AND THE TRANSLATION OF. 


3 Ma. GARDINER. 


By Mr. John Diſney. 


_ 


\ \ HAT happy influence of the kindeſt ſtar 
'Thus decks the ground, and thus perfumes the air ? 
Does nature in this paradiſe prevail ? 

If ſo, thou genius of the climate, hail ! 

But nature's charms are in confuſion ſown, 

And want of order marks 'em for her own; 

White here the ſteps of humane care I trace, 5 


So regular, ſo juſt is every grace; | 
Oh, what induſtrious hand commands the place? 
Virgil! my eldeſt joy, 'ong ſince retir'd 
Too heav'n, which firſt his ſacred art inſpir'd ; 
In latter ages ſo improv'd a mind, 
0 Where but in France or England ſhould I find ? 
1 To whom the ſweets, that thus profuſely flow, 
1 But to Rapin and his tranſlator owe? 
it No meaner fires, and no inferior toil 
1 Could give ſuch rules, or ſo adorn the ſoil. 
IF The choiceſt flow'rs that e'er a garden grac'd, 
Wt In beds and order regularly plac'd, | 
i Breath fragrant out, and all their pow'rs improve 
To bleſs the Dryads of that happy grove : 
That happy grove whoſe ever-verdant ſhade, 
1 By the ſame pious induſtry was made 
1} For ſwains and lovers an obſcure retreat; 
1 Whom while protecting from the ſolar heat, 
"8 Love's gentle fires by fanning they increaſe ; 
1 Pleaſures in hand they give; deſtroy their future peace. 
ea Ra 5 Here 
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Who artful firſt deſcrib*d the happy ſcene ; 


FLORA, IN ADMIRATION, &c. CCXXIX 


Here * abound which manag'd well by art, 
Their liquid ſtore in various forms impart. 

Canals and rivulets glide ſmoothly by, 

Enrich the ſoil, and entertain the eye; 

Or from high precipices rudely fall, 

And by their daſhing thus alarm che vale; 

Their diſtance gives us pleaſure mixt with fear, 

At once ſurprizes and delights the ear. 

And fountains too, with lofty ſtatues gay, . 


Thro' which (for nature's felf muſt art obey) 
Th' unwilling ſtreams by force are bid to play. 
Orchards with eager appetite we view, 
Orchards and fruits to fair Pomona due ; 

Her infl%ence ne*er-to better purpoſe ſhed, 

Her off ring ne'er to more advantage paid. 


Bleſt be the Manes of the great Rapin, 


And bleſt he is, in whoſe tranſlated lines, 

His ſtill ſuryiving art and genius ſhines: 

Joy of the rev'rend Ghoſt, who ſmiles to. ſee 

His gardens, and his wit improv'd by thee; 
Induſtrious youth ! my darling! and my care! 

Be ſome indulg'd and fertile ſpot thy ſhare ; 

Well fed with ſprings, and all that may conſpire 
To exerciſe thy art, and anſwer thy deſire. 

A thouſand gen'rous flow'rs enrich the ground, 
And ev'ry flow'r with ev'ry beauty crown'd: 
Groves that may ſcorn Theſſalian Tempe's pride, 
And orchards with the nobleſt fruit ſupply?d.;z - 
And lull'd by muſic of impatient ſtreams, ;. 
Think of kind Flora, and enjoy thy dreams. 
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| TO 
MY FRIEND, THE TRANSLATOR 
or 


RAPIN's POEM or GARDENS. 


As flow'rs tranſplanted from their native ſoil, 
Are oft improv'd by the wiſe floriſt's toil ; 

While art with nature ftrives, and both combine, 
With mutual aid to finiſh his deſign ; 

Rapin thus cultivated by your hand, 

A ſtranger flouriſhes in foreign land; 

From France tranſlated, and a warmer ſan, 

He dubious ſeafons ſees, and heav'ns unlike his own 
Vet pleas'd with change of air, he now can ſhew 
In livelier colours than at home he knew. 


MJ >» 


Grieve not that flow'rs, a ſhort liv'd race, your care 
Submit to fate, and winter's fury fear; 
Their annual pride they lofe, nor art can fave 
What ſpring had promis'd, and what ſummer gave. 
The groves a covert half a year allow, ü 
Above with beauty pleaſe, with ſhade below; 
No longer a retreat when ftorms ariſe, 
| By Ke x ſubdu'd they fall a ſacrifice ; 
| * And fountains ceaſe to flow 
All things in nature to an end make haſte, 
And friendſhip only long as life can laſt. | 
But fame by verſe, ores a ſurer way 


0 | 
| To future times the Muſes will convey ; 
The bays are ever green, and ſuffer no decay. 


| | 
j From C. C. C. Oxon. Tx 
April 26. 1706. 
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His ingenious Friend, Mr. JAMES GARDINER; 


On his Tranſlation of 


RAPIN's POEM or GARDENS. 


; 


3 have the pleaſing Muſes been 
Compell'd to leave their Hippocrene; 
The ſacred ſprings and groves deſtroy'd; 

And all, they with pure innocence enjoy'd. 

The nymphs thus baniſh*d from their bleſt retreats, 
In the vile town have mourn'd their fates : 
Scarce have they ſpoke without a crime, . 

And conſcious bluſh'd in ev "ry rhime. 


Hence the ſublimeſt gift we've loſt, 5 


That earth from heay? n could ever boaſt : 


With modeſty and virtue flown, 
No more the heav'nly prophet's name, and his are one. 


IL. 


The poet's ſacred art is gone, g 


Orphean ſtrains no more we hear; 

No more the liſt'ning floods appear; 

No more around us in the dance 

We ſee the moving woods advance 
To nature's tuneful numbers that ſupply 

An univerſal ener 
Such as of old could win th' inexorable Fates: 

And open all their adamantine gates: 
Could make the rigid god of hell comply, 
And turn his jarring regions into ONE 


III. 


Oft then we've pray'd but all in vain „ 
Am pace s art might be reſtor'd again: 
X 2 
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ccxxxii TO MR. JAMES GARDINER, 


Oft pray'd we might have one to raiſe 
The Theban wall, and ſend the ſtones back to their 
native place. 
There with as mighty power to fix em down, 
As he t' advance *em to a town; 
Till you, dear fir, kind heav'n at laſt did ſend, 
Ours and the Muſes darling friend; 

The Mules friend and ours, for from long exile now 
With joy we welcome their return in you. 
Parnaſſus now, and Helicon no more 

Are empty names, ſince you their beings, and their 

gods reſtore. 


IV. 


In you, kind ſir, we're doubly bleſt; 
Of nature's chief Delights poſſeſt; 
Bleſt in the ſweet variety. 
Of gardening and poetry: 
The charms of both ne er met ſo =; in one, 
Free from the vice and tarniſh of the town. 
In Eden thus our happy parents reign'd, 
And converſe by their ſongs with heav'n maintain'd 
An art divine ; firſt angels taught it men, 
Hs you bring back unto it's native ſcenes again. 


; 


In France, Rapin did this great work purſue, 
Which we ſee finiſh'd here by you.- 
Whate'er the nature of our ſoil denies | 
Your garden, that your happy Muſe ſupplies. 
Thoſe foreign ſcenes dreſt in your eaſy rhime, 
Loſe all their ſtrangeneſs, and befit our clime. 
French Fountain-Bleau, Bavile, St. Cloud, and Tours, 
Look ſo like Engliſh we believe 'em ours: 
So well improv'd too, ſhould the owners come, 
Abroad they*d envy, and diſlike at home. 
Thus in a garden ſhap'd, and prun'd, we've oft beheld 
The rough luxuriant offsprings of the field ; 
When with nice art the riſing plants are form'd 
And with new graces ſtill adorn'd ; 
| Until at laſt complete they and,  -, 
The pride and glory of their ſkalful maſtor's hand, 5 


— 


* 


80 


ON HIS TRANSLATION, &c. ccxxxiii 


VI. 


See now the grove your art repays, | 
And ſtreams that echo to your lays. Mr 
More ſmoothly in your gentler ſong, 171 
Each ſilver current glides along, 
Tun'd to ſweet murmurs by your charming tongue. 
The blooming green 
That takes new vigour from your Muſe, more florid's ſeen; 
Gay flow'rs in finer dreſs appear, 
And with more fragrant ſcents perfume the air; 
All to your praiſe diſplay their pride; 
Whilſt ev'ry Yew ſhoots up her ſtately pyramide. 
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Pomona loaded with her plenty comes, ' 
Her pears, her apples, peaches, and her plumbs; g 5 
She grateful brings 5 (eb 
Autumnal offerings ; Tall 
Of what, through you, her fruitful orchards bore, | i 
And joys to crown you with the golden ſtore. Wo 17 
While Bacchus the rejoicing youth proclaim, 41 
And fing their Orgies to your name: We 
They crown the bowls with ſprightly wine, | 1 
To him, who gave, and him who prun'd the vine. vl} 
May thus your Muſe for ever ſing, your garden ever ] li [3 
thrive, _ - ps AF 
And you and we from both receive > 1} 
Thoſe ſweet delights, and blooming honours that 0 
they give. | Pp 4 
Glouceſterſhiree. JOHN JACKSON. I 
March 7. 1706, © | | 0 
| | 
A 
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My dear Friend, Mr. JAMES GARDINER, 


Fellow of Jeſus College in Cambiidge; 


ON HIS DELAYING TO PRINT HIS TRANSLATION 


\ 
oF 


RAPIN's POEM os GARDENS. 


J 


W HY to your friend's deſires will you refuſe 
The happy labours of your tuneful muſe ? 
What has a poet at your age to fear, 
Whoſe verſe from vice is like your morals clear? 
The grave may envy but they cannot damn 


A youth who lives and writes ſo free from blame, 
Admir'd, yet ſhews ſuch true contempt of fame. 


Who, tho? he need not write for bread or praiſe, 
Nothing refuſes which his friends can pleaſe: 
Who cenſure ſcorns, but follows reaſon's rules; 


Courts more the wiſe, tho? few, than thouſand fools. 


What tho? ſome coxcomb full of his own ſenſe, 
(As coxcombs ne*er want pride and impudence) 
Should raſhly and unread your work condemn, 
Think you the world his judgment would eſteem ? 
Homer nor Virgil then had reach'd our times, 
Condemn'd and burnt for ſome ſuppoſed crimes ; 
'Severeſt judges muſt your choice commend, 
Where Virgil's bright example does defend ; 
And what we give as to the ſubject due, 

Is the juſt right of the performance too. 


Inſtructive ſenſe in ſofter numbers told. 
Th' impreſſion curious and the metal gold. 


Here all their arts the tuneful nine unfold f 


By your deſcription warm'd, my fancy roves 
Through painted gardens and delightful groves; 
Imaginary ſtreams run murm'ring paſt, 

And ripen'd fruit I ſeem to view and taſte: 


* 


TO MR. JAMES GARDINER, &. CCXYXV 
From contemplation I ſuch joys receive, 
As ſcarce reality can greater give. 

In our creation when th* eternal Mind 

A perfect parade for man deſign' d; 
For man his fav'rite, in his image made, 
He choſe the bleſt retreat of Eden's ſhade; 
Man loſt that ſtation by his dire offence, 
And ſoon vindictive juſtice drove him thence. 

Happy the genius which inſpir'd your pen 

To repreſent that paradiſe again, 

And teach us how to raiſe the beauteous ſcene. 

By impious art at firſt were cities builtt. 
Confuſion reigns in what began with guilt : 

From towns and tumults let us then remove, 

And in ſome garden near a verdant grove, 

Finiſh our friendſhip and enjoy our love. 


Secure from all the ſtorms that ſhake the ſtate, 
And gnawing cares that on the great ones wait, 
Range uncontrol'd and from dependance free, 
And taſte the charming ſweets of liberty: , - | 5 
Thus may we long, ſafe, and unenvy dilive; 3 
Enjoy what Flora and Pomona give. 
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AMICISSIMO JuVENI 


JACOBO 'GARDINER 


8 Jeſu e oak. "OY 
Juem hertatur ut ornatam 2 ver fionem librorum 
REN ATI 


RAPINI DE 'HORTORUM CULTURA 


PUBLICO DONET, 


(mans ATULOR Angligenis quibus annuit æquus Apollo 
Ne vatum ſeries aurea deficiat. 
Miltonum mœſta & Drydenum patria flevit, 
Acri Johnſonum judicioque ſene. 
Et multi, quorum numeri quàm nomina currunt 
Mollids, Infignes occubuere Viri. 
Jam tibi præclaras, Juvenis Cariflime, laudes 
Ingenii ſpondent ardua cœpta tui. 
Jam tibi Walleri calamos Doctæque Sorores, 
Et Pater Aonii tradidit ipſe chor. 
Hinc tibi melliti modulamina dulcia plectrio 
Et Decor hinc puri Carminis, atque Nitor. 
Angliaco teretem dum donas ore Rapinum, 
Quam mea ſunt doctis pectora capta modis ? 
Tum verd, ut recitas, hortus ſe tendit amcenus, 
Diſtinctus ſpatiis, areoliſque novis. 
Mox omnis Florum ſpecies formoſa refulget, 
Sive Pver quondam five Puella fuit. 
Marmoreis liquidi fontes tum ſurgere ſignis, 
Miratur thalamos Naias & ipſa ſuos. 
Carminaque, & tantum præcepta potentia poſſunt. 
Naturam valido ſubjicis imperio. 
Threiciis varias in rupibus ordine Sylvas 
Orphea ſic cantu conſtituiſſe ferunt. 


inen Verſio, 


AM. JUV. Ac. GARDINER, &c. ccxxxvii 


Verſio, ſi qua poteſt, tua nullum nomen Honoris 
Detrahit autori materiæque ſuæ. 

Reddit res rebus, cum fas eſt, verbague verbis; 

Non eſt laxa nimis, nec nimis atcta tamen. 

Ipſe Rapinus adeſt, mutata veſte decorus, 

* Mayor & eſt opera ſplendidiorque tua. 


Quin age, rumores aude contemnere Vanos; 
Emitte in Lucem Candidus è tenebris. 
Pone metum, Sanctis hic ſunt digna omnia Muſis; 
Hic animi molles nulla venena bibent. 
Caſtum opus infenſos Cenſores provocat ultròd; 
Nec metuit triſtem pagina tuta Notam. 
Ede, movet ſi quid veteris te nomen amici; 
Da votis noſtris, ſin minus hoc, Patriæ. 
Sic tibi in irriguo producere molliter Horto 
Donent tranquillos Fata Benigna dies. 
Sic te Flora ſuis cumulet, Pomonaque donis; 
Falce abigat fures, falce Priapus ares. 


E. Collegio Regali Ca- „ ͤ * 223 NE, 
lendis Martiis. 1705. 1 
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| JACOBUM GARDINER | » 
| ee eee 0 

RAPINI VERSIONEM. J 
| | T. 


AD DOMINUM 


7; ee ſi verſu quis perturbarit inepto, 

Offert poma novo titu dum mitia Floræ 
Pomonæque roſas ; dum ſpinas inter acutas I; 

Inſertat Flores, inter viridaria dumos, | 

Laus foret exilis, nec opus ſat Apolline dignum, 

Ordine quæque ſuo ſefta diſponere mole. 


Mentis at ille nimis fidens quicunque Rapino 
Paſſibus æqualem fore ſe ſperaverit, aut quos 
At tigit ille ſuis Cœlos attingere pennis, 

Quippe Rapini hortis ſpectabilis enitet uſque 
Ordo, lociſque micant propriis ſermone decores, 
Unica quos Latio, ſua pingere Muſa valebat : 
Scilicet illa altos meritd veſtigia terrent, 


| Aﬀequitur parili quæ nulla imitatio greſſu. 
| 
| 


Quin tu, ad quos omnes longe, fruſtraq; ſtupemus, 
Conſcendis montes nullo ſuperaſque labore. 
En! ſucciſivis tibi Palma acquiritur horis, 
Confecti ſtudio quam nos captamus inani. 
Ad te nimirum devenerat ipſa Rapini 


1.0 Mens, aut in ſpeculo tibi præbuit illa videndam 


{ Tota ; adeo cunctas tibi denudare latebras 
Fas, atque ambages animi pervadere cunctas. 


Si citus ille volat, campoque potitus aperto 
Accelerat curſum, properantem n æquas; 
Aut loca ſi forſan legat aſpera, ſedula glebas 
Muſa tua exæquat, nec eo cunctatur eundo ; 

Et pede, fi lento graditur, tu fidus adhzres, 
Singula dinumerans horti redolentia dona. 


Ipſe 


AD. DOM. JAC. GARDINER, &. CCXXXIX 


Ipſe vocas, audit Gallus, paretque vocanti, 
Inviſit Britonas, & ſecum tranſvehit hortos ; 
At que Bellaqueum penitùs dulcedine multa 
Perfudit, Scenæ hic acceſſit Gloria major. 
Mirantur Sibimet Flores accreſcere Formas 
Uſque novas, longè & majorem frontis honorem. 


Inque tuis numeris dum ſe nemus altiùs effert, {Hh | 

Pro meritis Laurus tantis tua tempora cingit. 108 
Sic decoravit agros doctus Maro, fic decoraſti bt 

Tuque hortos, & par debetur nomen utrique. if 


Lincoln, J. GARMSTON. 
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RAIN, 


oF 


GARDENS. 


BOOK I. 


OF FLOWERS. 


N HAT culture beſt the flow'ry race improves, 
What happy form commends the riſing groves, 
How wanton ſtreams to ſtray with art are taught, 
And trees to yield the fruit defir'd are brought ; 
Our humble, but inſtructive ſong reveals; 

Grant a clear ſky, and ſend your gentleſt pales, 
Ye Pow'rs who bleſs the plains, whil: I explore 
With bold attempt, a way untry'd before; 
Which to the mighty Maro once was ſhewn, 
And, had his fails not made the ſhore too ſoon, 
The ſwains had learnt t' adorn with happier toil 
The fertile bounty of the Latian foil. 
Eager our wiſh, and juſt may be our pride, 
To trace the ſteps of that majeſtic guide 
And, as he ſoars to heav'n, obſerve his height, 
With diſtant wonder, and unequal flight. 

And you, Lamoignon, honour of the gown, 
Light of the laws, and guardian of the crown; 
If yet retriev'd by your impartial hand, 
Juſtice ſecurely flows throughout the land ; 

If ſtate-affairs permit, your cares forego, 

And ſhare the joys, which by your favour grow. 
And tho? high Themis, grac'd with your ſupport, 
Ordains you chief of her tumultuous court ; 

Tho? vice and fraud reftrain'd, confeſs the pow'r 
Of your decrees, of your example more; 
Smile on our ſports, nor with diſdain refuſe 
The guiltleſs bribe of an officious Muſe. 
Y 
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242 RAPIN, OF GARDENS. 


Yet Fate hereafter may exalt my voice 
To ſound your name, as high as trumpets riſe: 


Mean 1s the ſubje&, low. the poet's choice, 
Your native fields ſhall echo to my lays, 


And groves, and fountains, loudly ſpeak ycur praiſe ; 


My flow'rs aſpiring, round your brows ſhall twine, 
And 1 in immortal wreaths hall all their beauties jcin. 


To chooſe a likely ſpot be firſt your care, 
Open to eaſtern ſuns, and wholeſome air, 
Where no high hill o'erſhades the humble field, 
Nor neighb'ring fens injurious vapours yield ; 
Fair riſe the flow'rs beneath an open ſky, 
Which by thick fogs oft ſuffocated die. 
Nor yet tco haftily preſume to ſow, 
Before the nature of the ſoil you know: 
A ſoil where moiſture rules your flow'rs demand, 
Beſtow upon their charms the richeſt land: 
Ground rank with weeds, which you'll by tilling find, 
Patient of culture, and to flow'rs inclin'd. 
Shun lean white clay, where painted lizards lie, 
O ftony ground, or earth with chalk too dry; 
A leſt the turf ev'n of a ruddy foil, 
With barren clods ſhould mock the gard'ner's tcil, 
Search deep the mould, nor the green turf believe, 
Ott will the ſurface of the ſoil deceive : 
Rough gravel may a verdant coat diſplay, 
And graſs may live upon a burning clay : 
But farther ti] to favour their defign, 
Artiſts with ſieves the coarſer mouids refine ; 
Leſt pebbles ſhould the tender bloſſoms wound, 
Or hold th' impriſon'd blade in fetters bound. 
When now a happy ſoil and air is found, 
(A kindly air creates a kindly ground) 
Let gard*ners thro? the rude neglected place, 
With heavy bills lay wide an open ſpace ; 
Clear all the wood, nor leave a tree behir.d, 
Shades are injurious to the flow'ry kind ; 
The lab'rers next with rakes and forks employ 
To break the ſtubborn clods and hills deftroy ; 
Vet tho? the ground a level ſurface ſpreads, 
No edgings ſet, nor mark it out in beds; 
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That work defer till earth contract her pores, 

Sated with draughts of large autumnal ſhow'rs, 

Till ſearching rains have reach'd her deepeſt mould, 
And winter*s froſt has pierc'd her through with cold. 
But as the ſpring returns your pains repeat, | C 


With rakes and ſpades the level'd plain compleat, 
Then edge your beds with Box in artful figures ſet. 
Gardens of old, nor art, nor rules obey d, 
But unadorn'd, a wild negle& betray'd ; 
Roſes confus'dly ſpread were often found, 
Bluſhing to mix with weeds, nor was the ground 
Diſtinguiſn'd into walks, nor beds with edgings 
crown'd. | | 
Flora firſt learn'd to dreſs with nicer art 
At Bacchus' orgies, where ſhe bore her part; 
To grace the feaſt came every rural god, 
Slow on his ſluggiſh beaft Silenus rode, 
Around the fatyrs danc'd a wanton crowd, 
The jolly god his gen'rous juice beſtow'd. 
There too was Cybele through Phrygia known, | 
And Flora with the reſt, but ſhe alone 
Undreſs*d, and in neglected beauty ſhone, 
Waving i' th? air her artleſs treſſes flew, ; 


Too well perhaps her native charms ſhe knew, 
Or proudly the deſpis'd the ranting crew. 
The youth, who always critical and vain, 
Divert themſelves with faults, her dreſs arraign; 
Till Berecynthia, pitying the fair, 
Call'd her afide, and dreſs'd with flow'rs her hair, 
Around her head ſhe wreath'd a boxen bough, 
For Box in ev*ry field did common grow : 
Thus, deck'd with ornaments before unknown, 
Her nat'ral charms with brighter luſtre ſhone ; 
Improvements, which ſo well the goddeſs crown'd, . 
Gave hints to cultivate the flow'ry ground, 
By arts to Greece and Latium wholly new, : 


Where flow'rs diſorderly at random grew, 
Nor well rang'd beds, nor graceful edgings knew. 
In modern ſkill fair France the praiſe obtains #4 
Of curious plains, parterres, and flow'ry {cenes, 
Whether the gentle influence of the ſky, . 
And fertile ſoil thus beauteous pomp ſupply, 
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Or force of genius, and unweary'd cares, 

Or ſage experience drawn through length of years, 

Villas and gardens you will beſt command, 

If timely you engage a maſter's hand, 

Whoſe artful pencil ſhall on parchment trace 

The whole deſign, and figure out the place 

Review the plan yourſelf, you may-delcry 

Errors eſcaping the deſigner's eye; 

With eaſe reliey'd, while yet to each new thought 

The ſlighteſt touch reforms th” obedient draught. 
Some men will Box in endleſs circles twine, 

And darken'd labyrinths with art combine, 

Which, like fam'd Crete's inextricable maze, 

Perplex the paſſage with a thouſand ways. 

Others the Phrygian labour imitate, 

And aptly to their figur'd box tranſlate; 

What the Sidonian maids in tap*ſtry weave, 

The borders round for painted bloſſoms leave : 

But moſt of more ſimplicity approve, 

And fewer beds and plainer borders love, 

Where flow'rs to great advantage ready ſtand, 

To court the virgin's eye, or gentle hand ; 

Vet to give various forms, is but t' invite 

A doubtful choice, and an unfix'd delight; 

That model I prefer to all the reſt, 

Which ſuits the compaſs of your ground the beſt. 
Thus, after all things are deſign'd, the plain 

Once more with rakes muſt be ſmooth'd o'er again; 

The leaſt unequal riſing will deface 

Your garden's figure, and expected grace. 

When firſt the ſpring has winter's froſt unbound, 

The ſwains with Box ſhould plant your level ground; 

Nor let their vain delays retard your ſpeed, 

But Phcebus court, and as he ſmiles, proceed. 
If your ſmall ſpot but little room afford, 

Support the beds with tile or homely board, 

Leſt ſpreading Box the beds anticipate, 

And rob the tender beauties of their ſeat, 

Or burn the ſoil with it's exceſs of heat. 

But where the garden will allow it ſpace, 

Deſtroy not for one crime the boxen race ; - 

or 
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For if the bounds admit, this lively green 
Will beſt diſtinguiſh, and adorn the ſcene. 

Now fince that-flow'rs. are of a various breed, 
And as in nature, differ too 1n feed, -. 
'Twillſummon alt the floriſt's art to ſhew- 

What culture is to each diſtinctly due; 

What bloſſoms ev'ry month reward your care, 
What beauties ev'ry ſoil delights to wear; 

Whoſe kinds are numberleſs, and ſeeds unknown, 
Nor can all properties of roots be ſheun. 

From winter's rage, ſome ſink into their beds, 
Impatient till the ſpring calls forth their heads; 
Others regard not winter, but are bold, | 
Grow up, and flouriſh in deſpight of cold; 

Some court the ſun, ſome ſhade and covert chooſe, 
Nor will one ſoil like ſtrength to all diffuſe; 
Some love moiſt clay, and ſome a thirſty ſand; 
The barren and uncultivated land 

Suits with ſome, few, with others, diſagrees, 

Then gard'ners ought jo know What beſt will pleaſe. 
This frequent charge I give, whene/er. you ſow 
The flow'ry kind be ſtudious firit to know. | 
The monthly tables, and with heedful eye ' 
Survey the lofty volumes of the {ky ; ne 
Obſerve the tokens of foreboding ſtars, = 

What ſtore of wind and rain the moon prepares; 
What weather Eurus or moiſt Auſter blows, 

What bath in eaſt and weſt the ſur foreſhows; 

What aid from Helice the trees obtain, 

What from Boötes with his tardy wain; 

Whether the watry Pleiades with ſnowrs '1 
Kindly refreſh elone, or drown the flow'rs; 

For, ſtars neglected fatal oft we find. 

The gods to their dominion have aflig OY: ER, 

The ——— of our earth, and 3 .of. heal 

But you'll be cheated by ;the-various face 
Of heav'n, unleſs the inds yeur art can aces TS 
Unſkilful in the changes they; ſuſtan, 1989 Bu & 
Your neighbour” s: garden you'll admire in vain; | 
Tho” ſoft in ſpring the) weſtern breezes play, 
Truſt not too far,. er mal your hopes betray 3; 
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And tho? the Ram in golden fleece may ſhine, 

Of ſpring and Zephyrs, the ne er- failing ſign: 
Ev'n then may ſome malignant planet reign, 
Portending ruin to the beauteous train; 

South winds do ne'er with more immod' rate ſhow'rs 
Ravage the fields, and drown the riſing flow'rs. 
Some late remains of cold your hopes may blaſt, 
View well the ſkies, wait till thoſe colds are paſt, 


Departing winter leaves his marks behind, 15 


All which with careful obſervation mind, 
Obſerve the ſkies before you truſt your ſeeds 


To the rich ſoil, how ftar to ſtar ſucceeds ; 
For diff*rent ſeeds at diff*rent times are ſown ; 


Theſe proper ſeed-times ſhould be nicely known, 


When the green knots have filld th' allotted ſpace, 
Leſt ſpringing weeds their beauties ſhould deface, 
And propagate a wild inglorious kind, 

Between the beds the walks with gravel bind ; 
Yet will this labour unſucceſsful prove, 
Unleſs you frequently the gravel move; 
Mallows and thiftles elſe promiſcuous riſe, 
And ſtubborn grafs the pow'r of art defies; 
Such ſmall neglects your faireſt hopes retard, 
And the leaſt care ſecures a large reward. | 
Scarce the new ſun has winter's ſnow ſuppreſs'd, 
When, from the priſon of the glebe releas'd, 
The flow'rs ſprout num'rous from the fragrant earth, 
With wonder you'll ſurvey the teeming birth. 
Early the Primroſe (firſt of flow'rs) appears, 


And ſweetly from her broad green mantle rears 


Her bloom of pureſt white; yet oft her face, 
Adora'd with bluſhes, takes a various grace. 
Cyclamens, which we now with pleaſure view, 
From Grecian gardens their extraction drew, 
White robes and red by diff*rent kinds are worn, 
Both which the ſpring with early pride adorn, 


Corfu and Coritus with both abound, . 


And each is frequently in Zacynth found, 

Thouſands in ſummer ſhine with either dye, 

But in autumnal months they chiefly multiply. 
With the firſt ſpring, the ſoft Fumaria ſhews ' 

On ſtern Bavaria's rocks, her ſev'ral hues ; 
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But by report 1s ſtruck with certain fate, 

When dreadful thunders echo from their height ; 

And with the light'nings ſulph'rous fumes oppreſt, 

Her drooping beauties languiſh on her breaſt, 2 
Fair Iris now an endleſs pomp ſupplies, 

Iris, which from the bow chi paints the ſkies, 

Draws her proud name, and boaſts as many dyes : 

For ſhe her colour varies, and her kind, 

As ev'ry ſeaſon to her growth's inclin'd. 

Then Chelidonium opens next, whoſe name 

From the wing'd Harbinger of ſummer came; 

The forward flow'r a bright appearance makes, 

When zephyrs fan the air, and ſwallows ſkim the lakes. 
And now in gold the gay Narciſſus glows, 

Too fair the youth from whom the flow'r aroſe ; 

To his dear ſelf his beauty fatal prov'd, 

Which having view'd, unhappily he lov'd, 

And while the filver ſtreams indulg'd his pride, 

Turn'd to a flow'r, and languiſh*d by their fide. 
Next from the Vi'let choice perfumes exhale ; 

She, now diſguis'd in a blue duſky vale, 

Springs thro' the humble graſs an humble flow'r, 

Her ſtature little, and her raiment poor. 

If truth in ancient poems is convey'd, 

This modeſt flow'r was once a charming maid, 

Her name lanthis, of Diana's train, 

The brighteſt nymph that ever grac'd a plain 

Whom (while Pherzan herds the virgin fed) 

Apollo ſaw, and courted to his bed, | 

But, lov'd in vain, the frighted virgin fled : 

To woods herſelf, and her complaints ſhe bore, 

And ſought protection from Diana's pow'r. 

Who thus advis'd : “ From mountains, Siſter, fly, 

« Phoebus loves mountains, and an open ſky.” 

To vales and ſhady ſprings ſhe baſhful ran, 

In thickets hid her charms but all in vain : 

For he her virtue and her flight admir'd, 

The more ſhe bluſnh'd the more the God was fir'd. 

And now his love and wit new frauds prepare, 

The Goddeſs cry'd, Since beauty's ſuch a ſnare, 

« Ah rather periſh that deſtructive grace.“ 

Then ſtain'd with duſky blue the virgin's-face. _ - | 

Diſcolour'd 
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Diſcolour'd thus an humbler-ftate ſne prov d, 
Leſs fair, but by the Goddeſs more belov'd; 
Chang*d to a Vi'let with this praiſe ſhe aets, 
Perſiſting chaſte; to keep-her former ſweets. 
The loweſt places with this: flow'r abound, 7 
The valuable gift of untill'd groundd/a]̃m 
Nor yet diſgrac'd, tho” amongſt bri'rs brought ford, 
So rich her odour is, ſo true her Wort.. 

If ſpring proves mild, tis Hyacinthus time, 
A flow'r which alſo roſe from Phoebus crime: 
Th' unhappy: quoit which raſh Apollo aue „ 
Obliquely fly ing ſmote his tender brow, "+... 
Andi pale alike he fell, and Phoebus: ud, . UV. 
One pale with guilt, and one with loſs of blood, 
Whence a new flow'r with ſudden birth appears, 
And ſtill the mark of Phœbus' ſorrow: wears; 
Spring it adorns and ſummer's ſcenes, ſupplies, 
With. blooms; of various forms, and ivanious dyes. 

And next on ſlender ſtems the Cholchic race, * 
The rural ſcenes with divers colours graces! '- + 

But when the warmer earth to bfrfojigþrains, 12 
Opens her boſom, and invites your pain; 
The beds prepar'd now ev'ry ſeed ſhoul1 e | 
Of flow'rs defign'd to be the ſummer's | mark 
As ſilver Camomel, and golden Far {1-1 | 
Sweet-ſcented Mellilot, and Hollihocks , 
Bottles, rich Mary golds, the Larkheel! ange 4 1 U 

nd Lychnis famous for her ſcarlet ſtain .. 
Nov watch the beauteous rade, their — en. 

nd with kind arts their native powꝰrs befriend ; 
Whether the thirity ſoil with ſome cool ſtream 
Vou drench, or working break it's ſtubborn frame. 
Vet who in endleſs numbers can relate, 
What flow'ry kinds from ſpring commence their Gare 
When all che hopes of future ſeaſons ſhine, 
Enclos'd in tender buds to propagate-their line: Wis 

Then her. gay gilded front th imperial ame 92 
Eredts-aloft, and with a ſcorn ful frown -: m 97 
O'erlooks the ſubject: plants, while — they 
Wait round, and homage tô her hiphneſs: pays 9 9 
High on the ſummit of her ſtem; ariſe 
a of largeſt ſins 3 nien oo! 
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Below this tuft the gilded bloſſoms bent, 
Like golden cups revers'd, are downwards ent; 4 
But in one view collected they compoſe 
A crownlike form, from whence her name aroſe. . 
No flow'r aſpires in pomp and ſtate more high, 
Nor, could her odour with her beauty vye, 
Would lay a juſter claim to majeſty. : 
A queen ſhe was whom ill report bely'd, 
And a raſh huſband's jealouſy deftroy'd; 
Driv'n from his bed and court, the fields ſhe rang 
Till ſpent with grief was to a Bloſſom chang” 4 
Yet only chang' d as to her human frame, 
She kept th imperial beauty and the name; 
But the report deftroy'd her former ſweets : 
Scandal tho falſe the fair thus rudely treats, 
And always the moſt fair with moſt injuſtice meets. 
Let Tulips truſt not the warm vernal rain, 
But dread the froſts and ſtill their blooms reſtrain; 
So when bright Phebus ſmiles with kindly care, 
The moon not ſully'd by a low'ring air, 
Early the beauteous race you'll —ů — ſee, 
Rang'd on the beds, a num'rous pr 
The Tulip will her painted charms diolay 
Thro' the mild air, and make the garden gay: 
The Tulip, which with gaudy colours ſtain'd, 
The name of beauty to her race has gain'd; 
For whether ſhe in ſcarlet does delight, 
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Checquer'd and ſtreax'd with lines of glit'ring white, i, 


Or ſprinkled o'er with purple, charms our * ; 


Or widow like beneath a ſable veil, 
Her pureſt lawn does artfully conceal, 


Or emulates/the vary'd agate's veins, 


From ev'ry flow'r ſhe beauty's prize obtains, 
Dalmatia claims the nymph, whom heretofore 
A bright 'Timavian dame to Proteus bore ; 

To her the changing fire his gift conveys, 

In every dreſs and every form to pleaſe : 
Diſguis'd Vertumnus wand'ring round the world, 
On the Dalmatian coaſt by fate was hurl'd ; 
Where by her mother's ſtream the virgin play'd, 
The courting God with all his arts afſay'd _ 


(But unſucceſsful Gull) the haughty maid, 


Yet 
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vet as the changing colours pleas'd her eyes, 15 70 


He put on eb'ry — that might furprive, 
Dreſt in all nature's ſweeth varieties? 
To ſuit his mind to her wild humour ſtrore, 
No complaiſance forgot, no policy of love; | 
But when he ſaw his pray'rs and arts had fail'd, 
Bold with deſire his paſſion he reveal d? 
Confeſs'd the ſecret God, and force apply'd: 
To heav*n for aid the modeſt virgin ery'd; 
Ve rural pow'rs preſerve a nymph from ſhame:“ 
And wor thy of her wiſh a flow'r became. | 
Her golden caul;thatiſhone with ſparkling hair, 
The Jace and ribbons which adorn'd the fair, 
1 leaves are chang'd, her breaſt a ſtem is made, 

ender and. long with frequent greens array'd ; 
Six gaudy leaves a painted cup compoſe, + 

On which kind nature every dye beſtows; | 
For: tho* the nymph's transform'd, the love ſhe Mobs 
To colours, fil] delights her as before : 

But ſtrange to tell, the Tulips which you raiſe _ 
On barren ground, will beſt deſerve your praiſe ; 
From poverty their greateſt wealth they gain, 
And their wav'd veſts with various colours ſtain ; 
Would you improve the luſtre of their bew. 

The leaneſt ſoils the richeſt paints be ſtow; 

But in a ſoil with too much fatneſs fed, 

T hey ſoon grow dull, and take a vulgar red, 

If when your garden boaſts her fineit blooms, - 
The rainy ſouth ſhould deluge; her perfumes, 

Or freezing northern winds congeal the air, 

To heav'ns high pow'rs her choiceſt products bear, 
And let the gard'ners to their altars bring. 
What moſt the gods affect, a flow'ry off ring. 
So Glycera once when Jove was 3 rain, 
With flowers engag'd the thund' rer to refrain; 
Potent in pray'r, and like a prieſteſs drefs*d, - 
The ſacred ſhrines with od'rous wreaths ſhe preſs'd. 
As ygtithe country clowns with homely grace, 
Pious and plain did on their altars place 

uch unbought gifts, as from the ground aroſe, 
Nor mingled vain ambition with their vows. 
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In April once 1 ſaw the b bear 
Such floods as chang'd the ſeaſon of the year: 
Unkingly rain oppreſs'd thayyernal pride, 1 20 
And all our ſpringing hopes ieee 4.— y 
In like diftreſs. of old the ſwains invok'd 7 
Kind Pales, and with hay, her altars, (mokidy.. $304 
Thus did thegovial ſhepherds chaff prevail, 
And ſav'd by Þ ebruan rites their flogks from mard'ring 

hail. 

When the vrieks Ram bedeck'd with flars and gold, 
Diſplays. his fleece, the Daiſy will unfold, _ 

To nymphs a chaplet, and to beds a grace, 

Who once. herſelf had borne a virgin's N 286 
The garden Daiſy bears away the prize. + 7 
From thoſe in woods, tho? of a taller ſize, * bn 
Her threadlike leaves can boaſt ſuch num'rous — 

Now Portugal her yellow Flow'r de luce, ) 
The ſnowy white the Tuſcan fields produce 
Theſe for their colour, thoſe for ſnape we chgoſe. 

And from her buſhy head the ſweet Jonquil 
With fragrant breath does Spaniſh mountains fill; 
But Spearmint muſt in watry vales be ſought, -;.. 
Which oft with Myrtles mixt in crowns-are wrought, 
In Panſies bloom three diff rent colours meet, 
To rival Vi'lets e'en without their ſweet. 
Th' unhappy fair Adonis likewiſe flow'rs, 
Whom (once a Vouth) the Cyprian queen deplores; 
He tho' transform d has beauty ſtill to move | 114 
Her admiration, and ſecure ber le; 1307 3 
Since the ſame crimſon bluſh: the flow'r adorns, - 5 
IVhich grac'd the youth, whoſe loſe the Goddeſs mourns. 
Ranunculus who with melodious ftrains, 
Once charm'd the raviſh'd nymphs on Libyan aint 
Now boaſts thro? verdant fields his rich attire, 
Whoſe love-fick look betrays a ſecret fire; 
Himſelf his ſong beguil'd, and ſeiz'd his mind 
With pleaſipg flames for other hearts defign'd. - 

All theſe * little care when once they take; 
They want nomore the lab'ring ſpade and rake ; 
Fine mould and water will their wants ſufficeß, 
For ſo much lovelineſ3 an eaſy price. o wy 
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Nor ſhall the Marigold unmention'd die, 
Which Acis once found out in Sicily ; | 
She Phcebus loves, and from him draws her hue, 
And ever keeps his golden beams in view. 
Near to the Box along the border's ſide, 
Stock-Gilliflowers begin to open wide | 
Their bloom, with various red diverſify'd ; 
But ah ! preſerve them from too free an air; 
Their ſcent and beauty join to court your care ; 
And fince they will not winter's cold endure, 
The tender plants from threat'ning winds ſecure ; 


From danger free they may in pots be ſet, 


That if November mourn with drenching wet, 
You may within doors lodge 'em ſafe from harm, 


And keep in vaults the tender beauties warm. 


Sambucus too from Gueldria's plains will come, 
Dreſt in white robes ſhe ſhews a roſelike bloom, 
Be kind, and give the lovely ſtranger room. 
The good Poſthumius choſe the firſt of May, 

To Flora ſacred, and obſerv'd the day 
With holy rural rites; that, won by pray'r, 
She might diffuſe her bleſſings o'er the year: 
His ruſtie neighbours in green Privet dreſt, 
With ſtrict devotion kept the chearful feaſt, 
And crown'd with chaplets did to Flora bring 
The firſt and freſheſt beauties of the ſpring. 

But after Aries ſetting leaves the ſkies, 
New bloſſoms in a plenteous harveſt riſe ; 
If Merc'ry from his mild propitious ſtar 
Favours his mother's month with gentle air, 
Nor from the watry Goat impetuous rain 
Pours out it's rage, and deluges the plain. 
The fertile earth will boaſt a large ſupply, 
Array'd in nature's richeſt livery ; 
And purer air with fragrance will be fill'd 
From the perfumes which ſhrubs and tamariſks yield. 
Now pentle Cicer and the verdant Broom, 
And ſweet Egyptian Beans are in their Bbom ; 
Roſemary. and Sage with her companion Rue, 
Rugged Acanthus, ſhining Feverfew, 1 f 
And Parſley, once the Iſthmian victors due, 
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Dames-VyYlets, and Thalictrum will appear, 

And looſe Satyrion in her ſcatter'd hair, 

And Spiderwort from Dauphiny's wide plain, 

And Thyme, and White-thorn, and Valerians reign, 

Iſopyrum, Sedums, Snapdragons, and ſtrong 

Arcadian Moly fam'd in Homer's ſong. 

All theſe will rife from ſeed with little care: 

Let not your garden want one blooming fair, 

Or grateful fcent; leſt ſparing of your pains, 

You leave expos'd to ſhame the naked ſcenes : 

Nor can your labour fail, if you but know 

The proper mould, and ſeaſon when to ſow, 
Erect in all her crimſon pomp you'll ſee 

With buſhy leaves the graceful Piony, 

Whoſe bluſhes might the praiſe of virtue claim, 

But her vile ſcent betrays they. riſe from ſhame, 

Happy her form,. and innocent her red, 

If while Alcinous' bleating flock ſhe fed, 

An heav'nly lover had not __ her bed: 

"Twas Phoabas'crime, who to his arms allur'd 

A maid from all mankind by pride ſecur dc. 
Convolvulus will next in boundleſs ſtores 

Cloath the moiſt valley with imperfe& flow'rs ; 

Theſe rude eſſays were firſt for Lilies meant, 
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When nature on a nobler work intent, 
Firſt took the pencil and began to paint. 
Gay Larkheels ſoon, and Bottles will o'errun 
The fields with num*rous crops, tho? never ſown; 
Baſil with Monks-hood full of pois' nous juice, 
Painted Moth- mullein, Fennel, Hops, produce 
A vary'd ſcene in figure and in hue, 
And the rich beds with endleſs graces ſtrew, © 
By theſe and thouſand nameleſs flow'rs beſide, 
Gardens are now with choice perfumes ſupply'd; A 
Tis the gay month of all the uſeful year: 7 
All nature ſmiles, - refreſh'd with purer air. 
The now chear'd nightingales with tuneful lays 
Welcome the Zephyrs, while the earth diſplays 
Her flow'ry boſom to his gentle gale; 
The friſking lambkins wanton o'er the vale, 
And with new joy the W ſeaſon hail. 


- Vain 


-A 


Vain were the taſk, the barb'rous labour vain, 
To force me to the noiſy. town again, 
From rural joys which in this ſeaſon reign, 
How bleſs'd thoſe joys ! how bleſs'd the rural fate! 
Oh! I'd indulge would ſome propitious fate, 
Kind to my wiſh, now grant me a repole ' | 
{ 


On Cherr's ſweet banks, where with the Loir he flows ; ; 

Where Tours her head majeſtically rears, 

And France in all her rural pomp appears. 

Hail, parent ſoil, with num' rous gardens ſtor'd, 

Delights like thine not Bantine groves afford, 

Nor ſoft Ferentum, nor Surrentine hills, 

Nor Sabine vallies fed with murm'ring rills: 

Not rich Ebalia king Phalantus' field, 

Or Tibur's ſnades a rival ſcene can yield. 

Thy coaft with ſprings and brooks enamell'd ſeems, 

While ſtretching meadows grace thy larger ftreams. 

Thy rifing hills with fruitful vines are crown'd ; 
Thy proud inhabitants with wealth abound, 

For Alke well wrought in artful looms renown'd, 

All fort of induſtry employs their time, 

Bleſt with kind tempers and a gentle clime; 

Here ſpring eternal reigns, perpetual ſhade 

Adorns their groves; the meadows ſtill are ſpread 

With new-born graſs ; no cold the gardens fear, 

Adorn'd with fruit and bloſſoms all the year. 

Through ſuch a country flows the filver Sein, | 

Such Medune's hills are, ſuch the neighb'ring plain 

To fair St. Clou, ſo charming to the eye | 

The pleaſant fields of Richlieu's Ruel lye , 

The Mommorantian valley, and the height 

Of fam'd St. Germain's ſacred royal ſeat. 

Thy walks, Semiramis, no more ſurprize, 

Or pendant gardens which on turrets riſe; 

No more let Greece her orchards vainly dare, 5 


(Tho' fraught with gold, the wakeful dragon's care,) 
Or fam'd Elyſian Fields, with France compare. 
Paris is now the world's great wonder grown, 
Where art and nature all their power have ſhown : 
Her palaces in ſtately pomp appear, 

** fruitful ue, flouriſh all the year, _ 
Canals 
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Canals and ſhady groves and ſprings abound, 
Diſpos'd with grace through all the charming ground. 

When the moiſt Hyads rain in June prepare, 

Strive to avert th* impending ſtorms by pray'r; 
If providence vouchſafes to clear the ſkies, 
Each flow'r with gems th* enamel'd earth ſupplies. 
Firſt the tall Lychnis proudly rears her head, 
And riſing Aſphodil forſakes her bed, 5 
On whoſe ſweet root our ruſtic fathers fed, 
She honour'd by th' Aſcrzan poet's fong, 
Has in harmonious numbers flouriſh'd long. 
Now larger Cyanies begin to ſpring, 
Sweet-Sultans nam'd from the Byzantine king; 
Shieldhke Naſturtium too, confus'dly ſpread 
With intermingling Trefoil fills each bed; 
Once graceful youths, this laſt a Grecian ſwain, 
The firſt an huntſman on the Trojan plain. 

Soon Summer Cypreſs after theſe appears, 7 

And clad in green a conic figure wears, 

Call'd by th” Italian gard*ner Belvederes. 

With Camomil the purple Columbines 

In verdant gardens ſpring when Taurus ſhines ; 

And EPcompane, the beauteous Helen's flow'r, 
Mingles among the reſt her filver ſtore: | 
Helen whoſe charms could royal breaſts inſpire 
With ſuch fierce flames as ſet the world on fire. 

Then German Foxglove opens wide her breaſt ; 

In ſundry colours are her bloſſoms dreſt; 
Ethiopis, Woolfbane, red Roſe-campions rife, 
And Calamint eſteem'd for num*rous dyes; 
Squils too, (which at three diff® rent ſeaſons blow, 
Shewing like Maſtic when the hinds ſhould plow ;) 
And royal Looſe-ftrife, Larkheels princely hue, 

With Honeyworts and all th' ignobler crew. 

But richeſt odours the ſoft air perfume, | 
While now mild Zephyrs blow, and Rofe-trees bloom, 
The gardens queen in all her glory ſhews, | 
As the green trees their purple buds difcloſe : 
Withdraw your charms then all ye meaner train, 

And yield where majeſty and beauty reign : 
Compar'd with her the ruddy morn ſeems pale, 
And conſcious Cynthia's waining beauties fail, 
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The Roſe that fear'd to truſt the yeſter ſun, 
But in cloſe folds continu'd ſtill unbdlown, 
Now no ſtrong tye her ſwelling leaves reſtrains, 
Breaks through, impatient of her former chains; 
Wide o'er the garden now ſhe ſneds perfumes, 
Unrumples her ſwoln buds and gayly blooms ; 
Her looks diſcover what ſhe once has been, 
Her bluſhes ſnow her chaſte, her air a queen: 
Common report miſtook, which falſly ſaid 
The Roſe was once an Amazonian maid. 
She was a Grecian born, gave Corinth laws, 
And fame proclaim'd her worth with ſuch applauſe, 
That youthful rivals for her favour ſtrove, 
And high- born kings were candidates for love. 
Valiant Haleſus firſt her ſuitor came, 
- Who ſoldier - like diſclos'd his bolder flame; 
Then Brias, born near the ſev'n beds of Nile, 
And Areas, laden with rich Theban ſpoil; 
Trophies and laurels at her feet he laid, 
And hop'd who won a town, might win a maid : 
But haughty ſhe (for beauty caus'd her pride) | 


Provok'd with their addreſſes proudly cry'd, 
From arms and not entreaties feek a bride. _ 
Nor deigning to receive their vain replies, 

With arm'd attendants to the temple flies; 

With her the young, the old, a num'rous train, 
Throng to Apollo's and Diana's fane; 

Suppliant the nymph before the altar bows, 

And prays the Goddeſs to preſerve her vows. 

„The —— enrag'd their num'rous force unite, 
And breaking thro' the doors begin the fight; 
Encouraging her guards the princeſs glows © 
With martial ardour and repels her foes; . 
But whether valour mixt with ſhame might add 
Force to her eyes, or that in armour olad; 

Fairer ſhe ſeem' d, the multitude amaz'd, 

With more than uſual admiration gaz d, 
Call'd her the Goddeſs, broke Diana's ſhrine, 
And plac'd their princeſs there as more divine. 
When pow'rful Phoebus, warm in the defence 

Of his chaſte ſiſter, curbs their inſolence; "oP 


4 


And while his blaſting flames revengeful fly, 


The queen repents ſhe ſeem'd a deity, 
Faſt in the ſhrine her foot takes hold and cleaves, 
Her arms ſtretch'd out are cover'd o'er with leaves; 
Tho? chang'd into a flower her pomp remains; 
And lovely till, and ftill a queen ſhe reigns. 
The crowd for their offence this doom abide, 
Shrunk into thorns to guard her beauties pride. 
Thrice happy ſhe, had they not vainly ſtrove. 
With rites divine her honour to improve, 
Nor incenſe paid her for a ſubject's love, 
Brias a worm, Arcas a drone became, 
A butterfly Haleſus; with like flame 
They felt at firſt, about her they reſort, 
Whole days, and ſtill her charming fragrance court. 

But Roſes firſt of the fair train decay, 
Brighteſt their ſun, but ſhorteſt is their day; 
Misfortunes thus on excellence attend, 
And richeſt bleſſings ſooneſt find an end. 

Yet who within the limits of a verſe, 
Can all theſe various kinds and names rehearſe ? 
An hundred leaves, a thouſand ſome compoſe, 
Criſp'd up and curl'd ; beſide the ſingle Roſe, 
Damaſks, N umidians, charming Jerichoes, 


On which in Portugal ſweet Ciſtus grows. 


Ev'n ſoils When dreſt with ſome peculiar care, 


Uncommon Roſes without thorns will bear ; 
But with leſs danger may this work be ſpar'd, 


Beauty's ne*er ſafe when left without a guard, 
Now lovely Spikenard will the garden grace, 
8 pikenard which only to the Roſe gives place. 

Yet we the loſs of Roſes better bear, 
Since when Orion mounts our hemiſphere, 
High grows the Tuberoſe, and diſdains the pot, 
Nam'd by the French from her thick tub'rous root; 
She from the Indies to the Gallic ſhore | 
By a French merchant was of late brought o'er : 
Curious Calabria next receiv'd the fair, 1 
And Rome and Ital * beſtow'd their care | [ 


On her, whoſe. charms all Europe now does ſhare. 


On taper ſtems her bloſſoms; ſweet and white 
Perfume the garden and regale the fight; 
5 0 But 
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But if this beauteous ſtranger you admire 

Before all others ſhe'll your care require; 

In ſome ſelected vaſe protect the flow'r, 

And keep her ſafe from each injurious ſhow'r, 

Leſt wind or rain your blooming hopes deſtroy, 

Or ſcorching Sirius waſte the ſhort-liw'd joy; 

A beauty worth inviting o'er the ſeas, © 

Our an native pride with foreign charms t' en- 
creaſe, | 

Nor Martagons their Iuſtre now deny, 

Which curling backward boaſt a ſcarlet dye, 
Like Lilies figur'd, if their leaves were bent 

Not too far back, they breathe no other ſcent. 
Shining Chryſanthes you will now behold 
With purple leaves, enrich'd with threads of gold ; 
And tho' Sweet Marjoram will your garden paint 
With no gay colours, yet preſerve the plant, 

Whoſe fragrance will invite your kind regard, 
When her E virtues have her worth declar'd : 
On Simois? ſhore fair Venus rais'd the plant, 
Which from the goddeſs? touch deriv'd her ſcent. 

The Milfoil next her thouſand leaves diſplays,) 
And various Iris will command your praiſe, 0 
With Hollihocks, Flax and Melilots golden rays. 
Reſtharrow whoſe tough root obſtructs the plough, 
Curs'd by the hind her raddy face will ſhew. 

If now to gardens crowds of females come, 
They need not ſpare the many flow*rs'in bloom, 
But gather'd into baſkets bear em home; | 
Which will in poſies ladies breaſts adorn, 

Or plaited into wreaths may round their heads be worn. 

But here forewarn'd let tender virgins fly | 
Raſh Cleopatra's fate, nor ſeek to die, 

And guiltleſs flow'rs to impious ule apply. 
When vanquiſh'd Anthony from Actium fled, 

And thence the ruins of his army led; Os 8 
Th' Egyptian queen too prodigally brave, 
To grace Rome's triumph, as a royal ſlave e? 
From Aſps in flow*rs conceal'd, receiv'd her fate, 
And with her huſband dy'd; moſt obſtinately great. 

Yet in good ſervice flow'rs may be employ'd, - 
To crown full bewls,” or deck the toilet's pride; 15 
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On cupboards plac'd be Hving ornaments, -- - 

And far thro? —— . — their ſoonts 3 5 

While ſome with wreaths of well mixt flow'rs deſign 

On ſolemn feaſts to grace the ſaored ſhrine; 

While princes eat in ſtate, the coſtly bed 

And ſumpt'ous table may with fow'rs be ſpread; 

Or with ſweet herbs and choſen bloſſoms ſtor'd, 

Diſhes are garniſh'd for the-maſter's board. 
Others in limbecks or an hollow glaſs 

O'er living embers juicy flowers will place, eats 

Th' aſcending ſteam rais'd by the pow'rful heat, 

To the cold veſſel cleaves in clammy ſweat ; | 

Till by degrees condens'd it liquor grows, 
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And through the ſpout the trickling moiſture flows: i i 
Thus the pure ſpirits are drawn out by fire 4. 
Into ſtill'd waters and new ftrength acquire, oy 
While ſome from flow'rs long brais'd, rich oils "Ih 
prepare, "i 
Or powders to perfume the flowing ba: a * 
Such was rich Capua's wealth, whoſe od'rous chayths by 
Debauch'd the Punic chief's victorious arms; | 4 
When to revenge Elifa's wrongs, tho? fate, 2 
He threaten'd ruin to the Raman ſtate. 4 by 
I need not here the birth of painting trace, "9 
From nature's practice i in her flow'ry race; eos Ms 
| Nor tell how firſt by i imitating them, 2 0 
The uſe of colour and their mixture came; | i 
Or how fair Glycera's inſtructive aid ; "AY 
Of Pauſias once a fkilful painter made; $ ! 
Who copying all the beauteous flow'rs me brought, $ ? 
A thouſand colours with his pencil wrought; FL 
Or how from thenoe the figur'd ſilks receive, | #4 
The dyes which Indian artiſts interweave.' ; I | 
Honey, the golden gift of heav'aly pow'rs, 1K 
From Flora's tribe draws all its luſcious ſtores, 92 
The work of gardens, and the fruit of flow' rs. 25 94 
Thence bees induſtrious ſuck th? ambroſial dews, © on. 
And into pureſt honey work their juice. * . 
Perhaps I ſhould their pow'rs in medicine fing, ' KN 
What ſpeedy aid to limbs deceas'd they brings 800 
What needful gifts of healing they retain, | 9 
Form'd by the Gods to leſſen mortal pain? 1 
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Did not my copious ſubject bid me ſpare | 
Such wand'rings,. and purſue my, weighty care. 
Sweetly near Paris ſeated on the Sein, 
In fingle ſtate there liv'd an happy ſwain, 
s Whoſe little garden was his whole affair, 
Eas*d of all public and domeſtic care; 

And tho? he call'd no wealthy farms his own, 
Nor his low room with coſtly arras ſhone ; 
Yet ſomething for old age; he kept, a field 
Which more than ſpacious provinces could yield; 
For Flow'rs procur'd from regions far remote, 
And virtuous plants from diſtant mountains brought, 
He treaſur'd up at home; the uſeful ſtores _ 
Improv'd by art, employ'd his grateful hours: 
He could their latent qualities reveal, 
Nor would their virtues from his friends conceal. 
Nor day nor night the ſtreet was ever clear 
And fickly tribes, came crowding for his care. 
They in whole blood the burning fever reigns, 
Or. watry dropſy or ſcorbutic pains; 
Who difficulty breathe, oppreſt with heat, | 
With trembling joints and hearts that always beat, 
Whoſe deſp'rate ſtate phyſicians long gave o'er, 
His flow'rs and herbs to perfect health reſtore ; 
But the kind healer?s praiſe and patient's joy, 


May wing ſome abler muſe, ſome brighter verſe em- 


lo 

In * — months will Granadilla ſhew 
Her bloom, which firſt in Amazonia blew, _ 
And grac'd the ſhore ſent hither from Peru. 
On lofty ſtems indented leaves adorn 
The bloſſoms, which with prickles, as the thorn, 
Our Saviour's paſſion in their form declare, 
Shew all the barb'rous nails and bloody ſpear: 
For from the midit a three · ſork'd chive ſhe rears, 
And each bent grain like a crook'd nail appears. 

And now her bloſſom, ſpeck'd with motly graces, 
Frit*lary opes, and Buglos ſhows her face, 
While lovely Heſperis, Rumex, Maiden-hair, 
From Phœbus rays reflected beauty ſhare. 
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80 ſweet the odours from their bloſſoms flow, 

So fair to fight the beauteous bloſſoms ſhow, . 
Their deep divided leaves all jag*d and ſtain'd, 2 
By the wide pod at bottom are reſtrain d. ; 
And in a ſwelling: tuft or orb detain d. 

But tender are the lay' rs, and hard to raiſe, 

And claim a labour equal to their praiſe; 

Nor thirſt, nor heat, nor rains, nor cold they a 
But dread th' unkind extremes of earth or air. 

Strictly the watchful floriſt muſt attend 

The promis'd birth, and his fair charge defend; 
Aſſuage their daily thirſt with freſh ſupplies, 
When Phoebus climbs, and when he leaves the tkies, 
Elſe their imperfect beauty fades and dies. 

And thou, whoſe bloſſoms curl obliquely back, 
Rib'd on the fides with a bright ſcarlet f freak, 
Shalt of Day Lily the fair name receive, 

If one whole ſummer's day thy beauties live: | 
Theſe into garlands may the virgins wine 
When freſn and plenteous on the beds they ſhine. 

If in your garden Broom-rape chance t'appear,. 
The friſking heifers muſt not venture near; 

If they but taſte the hot ſalacious plant, | 
They ſeek the bull and court him from his haunt ; | 
Hence often herds ſtung with reſiſtleſs love, | 
Scour thro? the woods, and o'er the meadows Trove. 

Now on high ſtems will Matricaria rear | 
Her ſilver blooms, and with her will appear 
Thlaſpis a Cretan youth, who won the fair : 

Happy if more auſpicious Hymen's rites 
Had with pure flames adorn'd their-nuptial lights; 

By ſome cool ſpring, where peace and plenty flows, 
Th” indented moiſt Germander Joyful grows: 

Both kinds of Orchis of both dyes wall reign, 
Prevent your culture, and your art diſdain. 
Now may the Muſe preſage that, clad in white, 
Gardens with filver ſtores will charm the ſight, 0 
And Lilies bloſſom on high ſtems of green, 

Unleſs the ling'ring ſummer ſpoils the ſcene, 


With Lilies our French monarchs grace their crown, 


Arought hither by the valiant HeRor?s ſon, - 
From 
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From Trojan coaſts, when Francus forc'd by fate 
Old Priam's kingdom did to France tranſlate : 
Or if we may believe what le 1 „„ 
Like Rome's Ancylia, once from Heav'n they fell. 
Clovis firſt chriſtian of our regal line, 
Of Heav'en approv'd, receiv'd the gift divine 
With his unblemiſh'd hands, and by decree 
Ordain'd this ſhield giv'n by the Gods ſhould. be 
Preſerv'd, the nations guard to late poſterity, 
Now Lewis reigns, high on the ſacred ſhrine 
Ot peace, theſe providential arms ſhall ſhine 
In brighteſt white. Him all the world ſhall fear; 
Deſtruction and the dire effects of war, 
Injuſtice, rapine, fraud, from hence ſhall ceaſe, 2 
And all the conquer'd nations ſue for peace. 

But ſec where Clytie, pale with vain deſires, 
Bows her weak neck, 3 Phoebus ſtill admires; 
On ruſhy ſtems ſhe lifts herſelf on bigh, Pls 
And courts a glance from his enliv*ning eye: 

Nor while the ſun keeps in the torrid zone, 
Will Clytie by herſelf appear alone. 
Crocus and Smilax once a loving pair, 
But now transform'd delightful bloſſoms bear; 
And Poppy will ere@ her tufted head, 
And earth be with a thouſand beauties ſpread ; 
In this one flow'r her wealthy pride ſhe ſhows,. 
In this one flow'r, which ſhe to Ceres owes :. . 
Some ſilver white, ſome dy' d with ſcarlet ſtains, 
Their lofty heads unite t? enrich the plains : 
'The pow *rful ſeeds when preſs'd afford a juice, 
In med'cine famous, and of ſov'reign uſe, 
Whether in tedious nights it charm to reſt, 
Or bind the ſtubborn, cough, and eaſe the lab'ring 
breaſt. 
| Grecian Eringoes now commence their fame, 
Which worne by brides will fix their huſband's flame, 
And check the conqueſts of a rival dame: 
Thus Sappho charm'd her Phaon, and did prove 
(If there be truth in verſe) his faith in love. 
But whilſt the fiery dogſtar burns the fields, 
And no cool * cloud refreſhment Ps > . 
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While night's chill dews the early ſun diſpels, 


And mountains ſhades now late o ercaſt the vales; 


With plenteous draughts allay the thirſty flames, 


Water your garden with adopted ſtreams 37 
To fainting plants diſpenſe a vital pow*r, | 
And beauties half expir'd in time reftore. 
They drink no longer now the morning dew, 
Nor with its balmy drops their ftrength renew. 
Among thoſe num*rous products of the earth, 
Which to the dying ſummer owe their Wo; 
Immortal Amaranthuſes appear 
Diſtinguiſh'd, by the ornaments they wear, 
From all the vulgar flow'rs which now abound, 
Profuſely grow, and riot o'er the ground. 
As Clary, Hatcket-vetches, Virgins-bow'r, 
Apium, red Hediſarum, Fennel- Flow'r 
Thoſe Marigolds which are in marſhes bred, 
Fleabane, Angelica, Sweet-willams, Woad, 
And Coriander trembling on a thread ; 


Now Barberries, Southernwoods, and Myrrh will 


riſe, . 

Balm, Oxeye, Sium, and ſtrong Cctlidaties; 
And Stechas, Henbane, Mint, and Succorys ; 
Calendula too ſhows her ſpotted face, 
All theſe now paint the meads with various grace, 
Summer producing one, autumn another race; 
Thus every ſeaſon in the annual round 
Is with its own peculiar beauties crown 4. 

Then Attick Star, ſo nam'd in Grecian uſe, 26) 
But call'd Amellus by the Mantuan muſe, 
In meadows reigns near ſome cool riv*let's - fide,. 
Or marſhy vales where winding currents glide ; 
Wreaths of this gilded flow'r the ſhepherds twine, 
When grapes now ripe in cluſters load the vine. 

Late from Japan's remoteſt region ſent, 
Narciſſus came array'd in ſcarlet paint, 
Rich ſpots of yellow ſtain the precious flow'r, 
As if be-ſprinkled with a golden ſhow'r: _ 
The radiant tinctures may with tap*ſtry vye, 
And proudly emulate the Tyrian dye; 
This flow'r, ye ſkilful floriſts, often plant, 
Let not our nation this fair beauty want; 


— 


And 


No ſeaſon's fitter, 
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And tho? ſhe anſwer.not your common care, 
No coſt or labour on her dreſſing ſpare;- 


For ſhould ſhe but her conqu'ring charms diſplay, 


From ev'ry fair ſhe bears the prize away. 

In ſpring and autumn let your timely care, 
Luxuriant Box on o 'ergrown borders ſhear, 
Moiſten'd with kindly ſhow'rs you may command 
The pliant, twigs obedient to your hand. 

All flow'rs ariſe not from one genial cauſe, 
Nor their obedience yield to common laws : 

Some riſe from ſeed, from tub'rous roots ſome ſhoot, 
Some raiſe their glories from a bulbous root. 

Theſe latter taken up from out their bed, 

Should in October, on long tables ſpread, 
Be to the ſun expos'd, that by his heat, 
Th extracted moiſture may evaporatez. - 
Then ſhortly. after deep intrench'd in mould 

They proſper, and deſpiſe the winter's cold. 

To no like care will tub*rous roots pretend, 
Once ſet, they deep ſpontaneouſly deſcend : 

But bulbous roots ales deep ſet are loſt, 


Obnoxious equally to drought and froſt. 


If you ſhould doubt the time for ſowing ſeed, 
Nor find your gar@ners i in their ſchemes esd 
Obſerve when Scorpio, tho“ with lazy feet 
Aſcends the ſkies Erigone to meet, 


When midſt the clouds hoarſe cranes with clangor fly 


And march with flagging pinions thro? the ſky; ; 
if to aid their pow'r, | 

The rainy autumn ſome few days before 
Has warm'd the ground with but a gentle ſhowr ; 
Then mother earth will in het onde or diffuſe, a 
About their roots her kind prolific juice. 

But leſt too frequent rain the roots annoy, . 
And ſtagnate water ſhould your hopes deſtroy, 
Raiſe but your borders in the leaſt degree, 
And all the plants are from this danger fre. 
The king's chief gard'ner practis'd firſt this way, ä 
And taught his ſervants round the beds to lay; 
He the great maſter, who of all the reſt, ; 
Improv'd a FPS ind antefd'g at * 7 
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If you with flow'rs would ſtock the pregnant earth, 
Mark well the moon propitious to their birth : 
For earth the filent midnight queen obeys, 
And waits her courſe, who clad in filver rays, 


Th' eternal round of times and ſeaſons guides, 


Controls the air, and o'er the wands preſides. 
Four days expir'd you have your time to ſow, 
Till to the full th* encreaſing moon ſhall grow, 5 
This paſt, your labour you in vain beſtow : 
Nor let the gard'ner dare to plant a flow'r, 
While on his work the heavens ill-boding low?r ; 
When moons forbid, forbidding moons obey, 
And haſten when the ſtars inviting beams diſplay. 
Some floriſts can with art correct the ſeed, 
Can ſwell the' bloſſom, and improve the breed; 
Hence larger blooms the narrow pod dilate, 
And flow'rs appear with more than uſual ſtate. 
Some will the colours ſtrive to rectify, 
And teach the leaves to take a brighter dye, 
With ſweets unuſual to perfume the air, 
And in new robes a richer form to wear. 
Beyond the ſeaſon ſome keep back the race, 
Or force their birth and quicken nature's pace; 
Which cheap delights with eaſy care obtain'd, 
Will follow from the gard'ner's ſkilful hand. 
The ſhining African with golden head 
And in an handſome verdant robe array'd, 
Bears the hot ſeaſon while the dogſtar reigns, 
And yet with eaſe the winter blaſts ſuſtains ; 
Brave Charles of Auſtria from the Pumc ſhore 
Sent theſe to Spain when Tunis felt his pow'r. 
But whilſt December with fierce rigour reigns, 
And pinching froſt the harden'd ground reſtrains, 
In Scythia's freezing clime black Hellebores, 
Beneath the northern pole expoſe their flow'rs ; 
And Aconite on Alpine hills we find, 
Of which each ſeaſon boaſts a diff rent kind, 
Perſian Cyclamens next you'll fee in flow'r, 


And the Laureola ſent from the ſhore 


Of winding Moſe, the Crocus too which fills 
The airy height of Jura's lofty hills, 
| Aa Lib'ra 
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Lib'ral of boughs and leaves Mezerion's bold, 
And Sonchuſes defy the ſharpeſt cold ; 
In bleakeſt months his head Narciſſus rears, 

And winter Hyacinth no weather fears: 

Yet againſt blaſting wind and winter's ſnow, 

Your flow'rs defend with matreſſes of ftraw 

Till ſpring return; for cold will oft deface 

With various evils all the flow'ry race. 

But which of all the cruel deities 

Expoſed the garden's pride, fair Emonies, 
Beauties ſo tender to ſuch rigid dooms, 

For ſtorms to ſhake and ſnow to hide their blooms ? 
We grateful wiſh the more deſerving fair, 

A warmer ſeaſon, and a milder air. 

For when their op' ning bloſſoms wide they foread, 
"Their ſtripes diffus'd are of ſo rich a red; 

So bright their flames aſpire, ſo ſoft their grace, 
That not one rival of the flow'ry race, 

Can more admirers boaſt, nor dares to vye, 

-With their curl'd leaves, and with their purple dye. 

Flora with envy ſtung, as tales relate, 
Condemr'd a virgin to this change of fate : 

From Grecian nymphs her beauty bore the prize, 
Beauty the worſt of crimes in jealous eyes 

For as with careleſs ſteps ſhe trod the plain, 
Courting the Winds to fill her flowing train, 
Suſpicious Flora fear'd ſhe ſoon would prove 

Her rival in her huſband Zephyr's love. 

So the fair victim fell, whoſe beauty's light, 

Had been more laſting, had it been leſs bright; 
She tho? transform*d as charming as before, 

The faireſt maid is now the faireſt flow' r. 

Fame does this other diff”rent ſtory tell, 

When by a boar's ſharp tuſk Adonis fell; 

This flow'r alone to Venus gave relief, 

Charm'd the fair goddeſs, and ſuppreſs'd her grief: 
For while what's mortal from his blood ſhe freed, 
And ſhow'rs of tears on the pale body ſhed, 
Lovely Anemonies in order roſe, 

And veil'd with purple palls the cauſe of all her woes. 

But ſince ſo num*rous colours they put on, ö 


In ſpacious caſes full of mould Pve khown, 
'Their various ſeed and race promiſcuous ſown, 
Hence 
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Hence when the bloſibms open with ſurprize, 
The fair confuſion charms our wond'ring eyes: 
Thus the great Orleans us'd with princely care, 
At Luxemburgh theſe beauteous flow'rs to rear; 
And while their mingled charms the baſon grac'd, F 
Requir*d it always on his table plac'd, 
To entertain his court and crown the feaſt. 
In winter months of all the flow'ry kind, 
Let theſe your aid and artful culture find ; 
Wide in the garden let them ſpread their train, 
And with diffuſive pride lyxuriant reign ; ' 
Whoſe radiant treaſures can alone repair 
The ſpoils of furious ſtorms and waſteful air: 
For when the trees their falling honours mourn, 
And from on high Aquarius pours his urn, 
Their ſcarlet will thro? autumn's ruin ſhine, 
Tho? more in ſpring their tincture they refine ; 
For the fair Emony kind Zephyr loves, 
And in return by his command ſhe moves. 

But while the garden ſhines with various dyes, 
Lift up from earth to heav*n your grov'ling eyes: 
Survey the luſtre of thoſe bliſsful bow'rs, 

Crown'd with as many ſtars, as earth with flow'rs ; 
Then wond”ring your exalted fancy raiſe, 
And theſe admiring, their Creator praiſe. 
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. OF TREES. 


Gramm next and well-rang'd trees my muſe invite, 
Groves ever pleaſe, but moſt when plac'd aright. 
Without a fhade no beauty gardens know, 
And all the country's but a naked ſhow. . 
Ye ſacred woods affiſt theſe ſylvan ftrains, 
Ye who can beſt reward the Muſe's pains : 
Grant that a bough may by your gift adorn 
My brows, when bays by other bards are worn, 
Oaks bends their heads attentive to my lays, 
And clap their boughs, and ſpeak their poet's praiſe ; 
And Gallia from her woods with echoing voice, 
Repeats th* applauſe, and greets my happy choice : 
Cytheron ſhall no more my fancy move, 
No more Molorchus or Dodona's grove ; 
Nor where Arcadian Nymphs ſo often ſport, 
To lofty Mznalus ſhall my muſe reſort : 
Calydne with her Holms, a mazy ſcene, 
Cyllene's Cypreſs vallies court in vain : 
France with her charms alone my Muſe detains, 
Where happy groves embrace the flow'ry plains, 
And crown'd with verdant ſtate triumphant beauty 
reigns. 


If you'd a pleaſant country houſe deſign, 
The eaſtern front muſt on the garden join, 
Which with long rows of folding windows grac'd, 
Will with the morning ſun and ſweets be bleſt. 


But 


ut 
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But with thick planted trees that fide defend, 
Whereon the northern winter ſtorms deſcend, 
Or bluſt'ring Boreas will the fabrick rend. 


Scours o'er the plains, and tow'ring foreſts ſhakes, 

The vallies groan, and high Olympus quakes. 

Then to the raging winds a wood oppoſe, 

And break their violence with frequent boughs. 
Thus Normandy extends her guard of trees 

Againſt the wind which blows from Britiſh ſeas : 

High ſylvan fences all the coaſt ſurround, 

Divide large farms and ample lordſhips bound. 
Their riſe and form proceed my Mule to ſing, 

Tho? lofty Oaks: ſometimes from ſuckers ſpring 

With tow'ring heads, and when tranſplanted ſpread, 

And with their branches caſt a noble ſhade : 

Yet of all trees they rear the lofty'ſt brow, 

Which firſt from ſeeds and ſwelling acorns grow : 

I grant, before they to perfection come, 

They will in tardy growth an age conſume. 

Yet then they caſt a more majeſtick ſhade; 

And loſs of time with goodneſs 15 repaid : 

Into the bowels of the earth they ſhoot, 

And as they deeper fix their finewy root, 

In height ſurmounting other trees they riſe, 

And darken with their boughs the very ſkies : 

For ſeeds and acorns taught by time and uſe, 

'The docil brood no change of ſoil refule ; 

While ſuckers ne'er forget the parent tree, 

And when remov'd they with no ſoil agree; 

But with more tenderneſs the offspring's nurſt 

There, where it was conceiv'd and fprang at firſt : 

Then let your Oaks to acorns owe their birth, 

Nor yet commit *em to unbroken earth: 

Tear up the ground and the rough ſurface ply 

With rollers, till the plain ſhall level lye 

Nay NN" young ſhoots ſprout from the teeming Y 

eeds | | 

And rear above the ground their infant heads, 

Repeat your labour and deſtroy the weeds: 

Their fiery roots will poiſon all the wood, 

O'errun the nurſery and prevent the brood : : 


Aaz3 Nor 


Boreas all o'er wild deſolation makes, 
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Nor proudly ſcorn to urge with painful toil, 
And well manure the lean unfruitful foil : 
For tillage turns the barren land to uſe, 
Improves and fattens with prolific juice. 
By no one conſtant rule the peaſant ſows, 
He ſometimes fields with acorns rudely ftrews, - 
There trees confus'd and wild, perplextly ftray, 
Obſerve no order and no rules obey : 5 
Sometimes with art he nicely ſquares the plains, 
And in juft ranks his marſhal'd trees reſtrains; 
The grove thus figur'd due proportion bears 
In ev'ry part, and cheſsboard like appears; 
Where battles feign'd by boxen men are fought, 
A game which Schaccia to th” Italians taught; 
Alternate colours ftain the painted board, 
The equal rows harmoniouſly accord, 
And ev'ry way a checquer'd ſcene afford. 
Then whether from old ſtocks the ſhooting breed 
You ſlip and plant, or rather ſow the ſeed ; 
Range well your trees, for order 1s of uſe, 
From hence they ſhare alike their mother's juice; 
While in free air they ſpread with pleaſing grace, 
Not ſtarve for want of food, nor crowd for want of ſpace. 
When firſt the leaves break thro? the ſwelling bud, 
The hopeful promiſe of a future wood, 
All kind of wanton cattle far remove, | 
And goats whoſe pois' nous teeth would kill the grove; 
Let the ſwift ſteed upon the mountains neigh, 
And herds o'er ſpacious meadows freely ſtray, 
The tender ſproutings only let them ſpare, 
For ſhoots yet weak require protecting care: 
Theſe a deep ditch and quickſet hedge ſhould guard, 
That brouzing flocks be from the copſe debarr'd. 
Soon as in ſtrength advancing ev'ry year, 
'The trees on. deeper roots their bodies rear ; 
You muſt no rank exuberance allow, 
But wiſely prune each too luxuriant bough; 
Leſt with unweildy heads the trunks ſhould bend, 
And all their ſap in uſeleſs branches ſpend : 
Thus early lopt while tender yet and young, | | 


; 


They riſe from earth more vigorous and ſtrong, 
As if from wounds new added vigour ſprung ; | , 
An 
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And trees which elſe much time in growth conſume, 

Aſſiſted hence ſoon to perfection come. | 

When with ſtrong roots and hardy bulk ſecure, 

They can the fierceſt winds and ſtorms endure, | 

On the ſmooth barks, ye ſhepherds, carve your ſongs, 

Your ſtrifes and your amours, whate'er to ſwains belongs. 
But ah! no murd”ring axes let 'em feel, 

Nor violate old groves with impious fteel : 

From rude aſſaults and force prophane forbear, 

Avenging denies inhabit there: 

For poets tell how wounded Oaks have bled, ! 

And human gore through each incifion ſhed, 

Denouncing terrors from their awful head. | 

And thence of old religiouſly rever'd, 

Their ancient Oaks our pious fathers ſpar'd: 


Inſulting theſe by heav*nly pow'rs belov'd, 


The rage of heav'n bold Eryficthon prov'd ; 

When ſacrilegious he preſum'd to fel] Sis 

The Thracian Oaks where ſacred Dryads dwell : 

For Ceres at the nymph's requeſt decreed 

A ſwift revenge for this preſumptuous deed. 

Such is the crime with barb'rous force to treat 

Groves privileg'd by age, whoſe rev'rend ſeat, 

And ſhady horrors veneration draw, 

And e'en their ſilence does the vulgar awe. 

When impious hands a rude aſſault had made, 

And hurt the ſacred honours of the ſhade, 

The hinds at Pales“ ſhrine atonements laid. 
Such honours fam'd Dodona's grove acquir'd, 

As juſtly due to trees by heav'n infpir'd ; 

When once her Oaks did Fate's decrees reveal, 


And wiſe men, taught by theſe, could future truths fortel. 


Now when with bulky trunk and lofty head, 

Wide thro? the woods the Beech begins to ſpread 
Beneath her covert may the ſhepherds ſhare, 

A cool refreſhment with their fleecy care ; 

On humble reeds their paſſions entertain, 

And ſing the beanteous She that charms the plain, 
But far from thence be ev'ry muſe obſcene. | 
Their leaves and ſhades and facred filence prove, 


That chaſteſt Gods theſe ſecret dwellings love; 
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No finful joy the virgin pow'rs endure, 

But purge with light' ning whatſoe' er's impure. 
While here the ſhepherds ſing their rural ſong, 

The feather'd choriſters around will throng, 

Joining the artleſs muſic of their throats, 

Groves too attend, and echo back their notes, 

Among the reſt ſweet Philomela's tongue 

Melodiouſly laments inceſtuous wrong; 

Whole days and nights ſhe curſes Tereus? love, 

And her ſoft notes the rocks to pity move. 

If birds are ſuffer'd to frequent the wood, 

The dubious change of weather they forebode ; 

Oft from an hollow Oak betok*ning rain 

And raging winds you'll hear the crow complain; 

Hence may the peaſant true preſages take, 

The ſtorms foreſee and wiſe proviſion make; 

Yet ſuffer no diſaſt*rous birds, but chaſe 

Far off from ev'ry tree that ill forgboding race. 
Mixt wich large Oaks as next in rank and ſtate, 

Their kindred Beech and Cerrus claim a ſeat; 
With theſe let lofty Aſculus be join'd, 

Faireſt of all this acorn- bearing kind; 

Whoſe wide extended boughs ſo copious prove, 

One ſhady tree alone affords a grove : 

She with deep roots to th? earth ſo firmly cleaves, 

She ſtands all weathers, and all ſtorms outbraves. 

The Oak by ſuch good neighbours gladly plac'd, 

Enjoys its ground and ſpreads and riſes beſt; 

When fleets and armies are prepar'd for wars 

They furniſh ſhips with planks, the men with ſpears ; 

For hearths they fuel yield, for hinds the plough, 

No friendly ſervice but an Oak will do. 

The ſacred Oaks my axe ſhall ever ſpare, 


The conqu”ring ſoldiers ſhould their branches ſhare, 

And wear theſe hon'rable rewards of war: 

Hence when a Roman's life a Roman ſav'd, 

An oaken crown around his head was weav'd. 
Various are the reports what country knew 

The firſt born Oak, which, or by Ladon grew, 

On Mznalus, or Chaonia's fertile plains, 


This tale in rural ſong moſt credit gains: N 
When 
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When Jove this low terreftrial globe had form'd 

Huge giants, ſprung from earth his palace ftorm'd ; 

Againſt the Gods rebellious war they wag'd, 

Till Jove at ſuch impiety enrag'd, 

Hurling his thunder on the monſtrous crew, 

Diſpers'd the faction ſoon, the rebels flew : 

When mother earth bewail'd her ſlaughter'd brood, 

And in her boſom warm'd her Rhæcus' blood, 

Which nouriſh'd there, ſprouts out transform*d, and 

ſtands, 

Grac'd with as many boughs as once with hands; 

An Oak gigantic from the corps aroſe, 

Anda thick bark did the vaſt trunk incloſe, 

Which carth then vow'd to Jove's high patronage, 

And with her better offspring charm'd his rage; 

Thus Oaks grew ſacred in whoſe ſhelter plac'd, 

The firſt good men enjoy'd their acorn feaſt, 
Great is your patron, awfal are your ſhades, 

Yet fear to lift too high your ſoaring heads; 

For while from Jove his hiſſing lightning flies, 

And rattling thunder rolls along the fkies, 

He with his bolts th* aſpiring Oak oft tears, 

But Tamariſks and low Myrtles kindly ſpares. 

The Groves? remaining beauties I relate; 

With Oaks and Beech let Elms and Limes be ſet; 

Nor Alders will diſgrace the Sylvan ſcene, 

Nor Maples fam'd for wood of vary'd grain ; 

'The Pine, which-on a mountain fairly ſhows, 

Rears high her head, and ftretches wide her boughs 3 

The Quickbeam with thick ſhooting Hazels join, | 

And Cornels with Orycian Turpentine ; 

Let Pitch Trees, Aſh Trees, Lote Trees, Willows, 

row, 
But —— up cruel Birch and pois' nous Yew. 
The ſpiral Fir and Pine ſhould mountains grace, { 


. 


While thick in woods the intermediate ſpace 
Brambles and prickly Briers will poſſeſs ; 
But Walnuts covet moſt an open plain, 

The ſame let ſhaggy Junipers obtain, 

With cloſe grain'd Cheſnut, wood of ſov'reign uſe 
For caſking up the grape's moſt pow*rful juice. 


Their 
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Their diff rent cultures next my Muſe ſhall ſhow, 
For as their kinds their cultures differ too.. 
Since tall are Elms in lively verdure clad, 
And gracefully their leafy branches ſpread, 
In rows diſpos'd great beauty will they yield, 
Or bound the utmoſt compaſs of your field; 
For a cool ſhade and a ſecure retreat, 
Againſt the ſcorching of the ſummer's heat; 
No trees ſo fit as Elms, whether you mind 


With well-wrought boughs to have your view confin'd; 


Or on large plains a diſtant. walk would ſtretch, 
As far as feet can trace, or eye can reach: 
Such walks as Fontainbleau may be ſurvey'd, 
Of lofty Elms in pleafing green array'd, 
Which endleſs are, with no fixt limits bound, 
But fill in various forms the ſpacious round. 
So the Corycian happy ſwain, who till'd 
His ſmall paternal, but well order'd field; 
Where {low Galeſus thro' Tarentum flows, 
Did Elms with art in various forms diſpoſe : 
Some croſs in lines and diff rent plats divide, 
While others bound the farm on ev'ry fide. 
Each ancient trunk a ſim'lar race ſupplies, 


Beneath their parents ſhade the num'rous offsprings 


But you muſt mete the ground with equal care, 
Or each will treſpaſs on his neighbour's ſhare. 
When wretched Orpheus left the Stygian coaſt, 

Now hopeleſs ſince again his ſpouſe was loſt ; 
Beneath the preferable ſhade he ſate 

Of a tall Elm, and mourn'd his cruel fate; 
Where Rhodope rears high her ſteepy brow, 
While Heber's gentle current ſtrays below; 

On his ſweet lyre the ſkilful artiſt play'd, 

Whoſe all commanding firings the woods obey'd ; 
And crowding round him form'd an haſty ſhade : 
There Cypreſs, Ilex, Willows, Planes unite, 
And th' Elm, ambitious of a greater height, 
Preſents before his view a marry'd vine, 

Which round her huſband Elm did circling twine, 
And warm'd him to indulge a ſecond flame, | 
But he neglects th? advice, and {lights the dame: 
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By fatal coldneſs ſtill condemn'd to prove 
A victim to the rage of female love. 

The mounting Limes will all their care requite, 
Who take in ſhady walks a true delight ; 

While theſe you plant, Philemon call to mind, 
In love and duty with his Baucis join'd, 

A good old pair whom poverty had try'd, 

Nor could their vows and nuptial faith divide; 
Their humble cot with ſweet content was bleſt, 
And each benighted ſtranger was their gueſt : 
When Jove unknown they kindly entertain'd, 
This boon the hoſpitable pair obtain'd, 

Loaden with years and weak thro? length of time, 
That they ſhould each become a verdant Lime, 
And ſince the transformation Limes appear 

Of either ſex, and male and female are; 
Whoſe timber for the turner's uſe is good, 

And planted ſoon appear a copious wood. 

Not much unlike to Limes the Maple ſhows, 
Her head ſo mounts and fo expands her boughs, 
So ſhine her leaves; but a rude furrow'd rind, 
Does the rough Maple's trunk unſeemly bind. 

But the tall ſlender body'd Pine, whoſe head 
Is gracefully with ample branches ſpread, 

For beauty well deſerves the higheſt praiſe, 
Since . oi evermore her boughs arrays; 
Whilſt her high taper trunk aſpires above, 

All other trees, and reigns o'er all the grove, 
Old Cybele chang'd her Atys to a Pine, 
Which ſacred thence to her was held divine. 
And Marſyas vanquiſh'd (fo the poets ſung) 
Was flead alive and on a Pine-tree hung. 

The fooliſh ſwain a boxen pipe had made, 

On which among his fellow ſwains he play'd : 
The wooden inſtrument he rudely blew, 
While o'er the ſtops his aukward fingers flew ; 
Yet with his tunes he pleas'd th* unſkilful crowd, 
Whoſe unjuſt praiſes made the piper proud : 
He Phoebus ſelf, th* harmonious God defy'd, 
And urg'd to have their ſkill in muſic try'd : 
Phoebus accepts the challenge, but decreed 
The boaſter vanquiſh'd ſhould alive be flead. 
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Pine apples in hard coats of mail array d, 
Are of no ſeaſons and no ſtorms afraid; 
And like the apples too the trees ſecure, 
Black ſtorms and angry tempeſts can endure, 
Delight in wind and mountains, but in vales 
Their ſhades are weak, and all their vigour fails. 
The hardy Hazels in all ſoils abound, 
Quick-beams and Cornels in a ſtony Ground, 
Theſe wild in unfrequented foreſts riſe, 
Contemn rough ſtorms, and winds and rain deſpiſe. 
Of watry race Alders and Willows ſpread, 
O'er ſilver brooks their melancholy ſhade, 
Which heretofore (thus tales have been believ'd) 
Were two poor men who by their fiſhing liv'd ; 
Till on a day when Pales' feaſt was held, 
And all the town with pious mirth was fill'd, 
This impious pair alone her rites deſpis d, 
Purſu'd their care till ſhe-their crime chaſtis'd. 
While from the banks they gaz'd upon the flood, 
The angry 7 fix d them where they ſtood : 
Transfoxm'd to ſets, and juſt examples made 
To ſuch as flight devotion for their trade. 
At length well water'd by the bounteous ſtream 
They gain'd a root, and ſpreading trees became; 
Vet pale their leaves as conſcious how they fell, 
Which croaking frogs with vile reproaches tell. 
With Firs your nifing ground and mountains fill, 
The lofty*ſt Firs adorn the lofty*ſt hill, 
From bury' d cuttings ſoon ſuch ſtrength they gain, 
That daring winds and waves they tempt the main. 
But on fair levels and a gentle ſoil 
The noble Aſh rewards the planter's toil ; 
Noble e' er ſince Achilles from her fide 
Took the dire ſpear, by. which brave Hector dy'd; 
| Whoſe wood reſembling much the hero's mind, 
Will ſooner break than bend, a ſtubborn kind. 
Nor muft the Heliad's fate in ſilence paſs, 
Whoſe ſorrow firſt produc'd the Poplar race; 
Their tears, while at a brother's grave they mourn, 
To golden drops of fragrant Amber turn : \ 
Admit this tree into your artful grove, 


Deſerving well your gen*rous pains to prove; 
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Tho? ſhe the rich Italian ſoil eſteems, 


And beſt will flouriſh by her native ſtreams, 


With all theſe kinds let your deep walks be ſtor'd, 
For all theſe kinds will grateful ſhades afford : 
Small 1s the taſk to propagate their breed, 
Untaught they riſe from their own genial ſeed. 
Tho? groves of Ebony in India grow, 
From rich Arabian woods ſweet balſams flow, 
Tho? filken threads from boughs the Scythians twine, 
And Phrygian Frankincenſe is held divine; 
In ſacred ſervices alone conſum'ꝰ d, 
And ev'ry temple's with the ſmoak perfum'd : 
Yet moſt the ſylvan race of France I prize, : 
Whether they wild on hills o*erſhadowing riſe, 
Or form a reg*lar grove, where art with nature vies, 
Let not the Pontic Pine-tree wood, tho” fam'd 
For noble birth and ancient race be nam'd, 
Nor that of old by all the learned ſought, 
Where the grave Stagyrite his morals taught, 
Nor Box abounding on Cytorian hills, 
Nor groves commanding fear in Ida's vales, 
Since trees, like France no rival nation ſhows, 
For lofty heads and wide extended boughs. ; 

When leaves from op*ning buds in ſpring break forth, 
And Maſt 'Trees firſt difplay their verdant worth, 
This peſtilential ſeaſon of the year 


From pois'nous miſts thick ſwarms of locuſts riſe, 
With num'rous armies dark'ning all the ſkies, 
Thence on the trees their greedy force they pour, 


And with mfatiate mouths the leaves devour ; 


And palmer worms, dire monſters void of ſhape, 
Will let no greens their rav*nous jaws eſcape; 


As alſo beetles, whoſe black race defile 


Young ſhoots and all the hopeful offspring ſpoil. 
You 8 whoſe nurſing care — — Bi 
Betime theſe fatal ravagers remove, 
Which quickly will deface your garden's pride, 
Unleſs by daſhing rains in May deſtroy d. 
Be careful too to lop off boughs decay*d, 

Yet leſt the grove you thus deprive of ſhade, 

| B b Raiſe 
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Raiſe a new progeny which may with ſpeed, 
Their old decaying anceſtors ſucceed ; 

And nurs'ries plant in ſome commodious ſpace, 
Whence colonies drawn out recruit the fading race. 

When you for arbours and for walks prepare 
Sweet-ſhrubs and Ever-greens deſerve your care : 
The garden moſt becoming charms diſplays, 
Grac'd with Acanthus, Philyra and Bays, 
Sweet-ſcented Jeſs*mines, Myrtles, Citron Trees, 
Gay Oleanders, and ſhorn Cypreſſes. 

The neighb'ring plain which to the garden leads, 
Muſt be diſtinguiſh'd by its proper ſhades ; 

Let beauteous Hornbeams one fair part adorn, 
Another Cypreſſes with judgment ſhorn : | 
Into long walks are Hernbeams drawn with eaſe, 
Whoſe mazy windings form a wilderneſs. 

Along the alley ſides their boughs expand 

Like verdant walls the firm eſpaliers ſtand. - 
*T'was all their ancient praiſe thus wide to ſpread, 
But a nice order, and an handſome head 
New honours give their various forms delight, 
And to long private walks and bow*rs invite; 
Embracing cloſe repel the ſcorching heat, 

And bleſs their maſter with a cool retreat. 

Tho? Cypreſs branches not uncomely join 
With mingled boughs in a continu'd twine; 

Yet a due diſtance ſhows their beauty beſt, 
When rang' d in order, and in figures dreft ; 
For docil Cypreſles, diſpos'd with eaſe, 

'To take whatever handſome form you pleaſe, 
More ſweetly bound a plain than other trees. 

O Cypariſſus, who with pleaſing grace, 
Could'f once all Cean youths in charms ſurpaſs, 
Ceaſe now Sylvanus? fury to upbraid, 

Thy loſs is fully by this change repaid. 

A lovely fawn there was, Sylvanus? joy, 
Nor leſs the fav'rite of the ſportive boy, 
Which on ſoft graſs was in a ſecret ſhade, 
Beneath a tree's thick branches cooly laid; 
A luckleſs dart raſh Cyparifſus threw, 

And undeſignedly the darling flew ; 


But 


But 
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But foon he to his grief the error found, 
Lamenting,. when too late the fatal wound : 
Nor yet Sylvanus ſpar'd the guiltleſs child, 

But the miſchance with bitter words reviÞd : 
This ſtruck ſo deep in his relenting breaſt, 
With grief, and ſhame, and indjgnation preſt, 
That tir'd of life he melted down in tears, 


"7 F 


From whence th? impregnant earth a Cypreſs rears ; 


Enſigns of ſorrow theſe at firſt were born, 
Now their fair race the rural ſcenes adorn. 
Chiefly when with a low and well-trim'd head, 
They circling round adorn ſome flow'ry mead, 
Or where fair avenues to gardens lead, 
Their tap'ring cones and high aſpiring creſt 
Still flouriſn with immortal verdure bleſt, 
They winter's wrath deſpiſe and rudeſt ſtorms, 
And by the winds diſorder'd ſhew new charms, 
Let Philyra along the wall be ſpread, 
The beauteous Ever-green is eas'ly led, 
But twigs and tenters for ſupport will need. 
She's nature's tapeſtry to line your walls, 
Excelling all the work of princely halls. 
She graces with delightful green the fields, 
And to your garden's pride freſh beauty yields: 
Permit o'er all the walls the boughs to ſtray, 
And with diffuſive pomp a lively ſcene diſplay. 
But who to pleaſe more ſenſes would provide, 
He od'rous Shrubs along his walls muſt guide, 
And Jeſſamin's ſweet boughs with art unfold, 
Where bees laid up their golden ſtores of old. 
On their own ſtems they ill ſupported fall, 
Unleſs with withy faſten'd to the wall; 
Then fixt like Ivy on the ſtones they ſeize, 
Profuſe of ſlender branches led with eaſe, 
Pliant to take whatever form you pleaſe, 
Thro' fragrant air refreſhing ſcents diffuſe, 
For ornaments and ſweets of equal uſe ; 


With theſe the beauteous virgin decks her breaſt, 


With theſe by matrons are the temples dreſt. 
Permit no want of foreign Jeſlamines, 
Not that which in the Spaniſh vallies ſhines, 
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Nor filver blooms in Luſitania ſought, 
Nor thoſe from India o'er the ocean brought. 
Wich diff ' rent airs the foreigners appear, 

And dyes peculiar to their country wear. 
Tho? gentle Zephyrs wanton in the air, 

And the returning ſpring may promiſe fair, 
*'Tis my advice to ftay till ſummer comes, 
Nor yet precipitate their haſty blooms ; 
The ſuff ring Daizy may an inſtance be, 
Of the departing winter's cruelty. 
Boreas will oft too forward bloſſoms kill, 
Take prudent warning by another's ill: 
Loſe not your hopes by the mild air's deceit, 
But Jeſſamines reſerve to feel the kinder heat. 

No trees can more advanee the garden's pride, 

Nor grace with ſweeter ſhades the fountain's fide, 
Than thoſe whereon Atlantic apples grow, 
The trees in laſting verdure always ſhow ; - 

And thro? the leaves you'll richer charms behold, 
The flow'rs are filver and the apples gold. 

Who therefore would his garden's charms improve, 
With the rich treaſure of a golden grove, 
Muſt for his trees have Oaken baſkets wove 

They ſtill new robes of fruit and bloſſoms wear, 
And fading charms with frefh ſupplies. repair, 
When the bright bloom its filver pomp diſplays, - 
Permit fair hands the op'ning ſweets to ſeize : 
Your wife and daughter thro? the grove may ſtray. 
Uncheck'd, and bear the lovely ſpoil away, 

To grace their brows, and make their cloſets gay. 
For oft the tree in blooms its vigour ſpends, 

And barrenneſs on luxury attends ; 

Their willing hands this danger would remove, 
For od”rous chaplets of the blooms they love; _ 
No nymph but would with theſe be 2 dreſt, 
And fill with new pluck'd fruit her ſnowy breaſt; 
The golden balls for which Atlanta choſe, 
Her promis'd race, and better fame to loſe. 

But with no ſhades will gardens rich appear, 

Nor with new fragrant ſcents perfume the air, 
- Unleſs againſt the hoſtile force prepar'd, 
Of winter's cold the golden fruit you guard; 


! 


Which 
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Which muſt be kept with walls or fences warm, 
Leſt the rough eaſtern winds the trees ſhould harm. 
To golden groves that ſtation's chiefly kind, 
Which feels the ra _ of no tempeſtuous wind : 
Nor do they only dread a colder ſeat, 
But love the Median and Aſſyrian heat, 
Nor can their native kindly air forget; 
Starv'd on cold Strymon? s ſhore they ſcarcely live, 
But cheriſh'd in Heſperian gardens thrive: - 
Then left hard froſts ſhould the weak plants deſtroy, 
When Boreas, foe to beauty, raging high, 
Drives winter on, and ruffles all the ſky ; 
A ſafer green-houle for your charge prepare, 
Which from a ſtorm may beſt protect the fair, 
Till thro? the wintry figns the year has run, 
Brings back the Zephyrs, and reſtores the ſun : 
So will your garden ſtill with charms abound, 
With ever breathing odors ſtill be crown'd. 

Theſe burniſh'd apples of the golden kind 
Shew various figures in a various rind; 
Into an oval form the Citrons roll'd, 
Beneath thick coats their juicy pulp unfold; 
From ſome the palate feels a poignant. ſmart, 
Which tho? they wound the tongue yet heal the heart. 
In others a mild neQar is confin'd, 
Such is the flavour of the Lemon kind; 
This gen'rous offspring fam'd Hetruria als: 2 
Others adorn the Luſitanian coaſts. | 
One charming ſtock from old Aurantia came, 
And keeps its birth recorded in its name; 
Theſe Oranges will all the golden race, 
In ſofteſt rinds and juicy ſtores ſurpaſs 3 ; 
Yet difference of ſoil whence firſt they roſe, 
This wide variety of taſte beftows. 

The 


; 


Search not too far, nor bid the muſe repeat 
What Grecian ſongs of golden fruit relate; 
How once in Afric's diſtant climate, where 
Atlas aloft the bulky heav'n does bear, | 
Their culture was th* Heſperian ſiſters? care 
Till with Nemæan ſpoils Alcides clad, _ 
And fierce in arms this Guy durſt invade, 
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The guardian dragon charm'd afteep and ſlain, 
He ſeiz'd the radiant treaſure watch'd in vain ; 
Hence might the victor firſt with Citrons fill 
Italian fields and Aventinus” hill. 
For many plants yet, whieh will ſhine. my 
Your ornamented trees remain unſung; 
Myrtles and Oleanders claim a place, 
But chiefly Myrtles of cæleſtial race. 
When once, as fame reports, the Queen of Love 
In Ida's valley rais'd a Myrtle grove, 
ham. wanton Cupids danc'd a ſummer's night, 
Round the ſweet place by Cynthia's filver light. 
Venus the charming green alone prefers, 
And of this all the verdant kind, is hers; 
Hence the bride's brow with Myrtle wreaths is grac'd, 
When the long wiſh'd for night is come at laſt : 
And Juno, queen of nuptial myſteries, 
Makes all her torches of theſe fragrant trees, 
Hence in Elyſian fields are Myrtles ſaid, 
To favour lovers with their friendly made: | 
There Phædra, Procris (ancient poets feign) | 
And Eriphyle ſtill of love complain y 942 
Whoſe unextinguiſn'd flames ev'n after death remain. 
Nor is this all the honour Myrtles claim; 
When from the Sabine war Tudertus came, 
He wreath'd his temples from the Myrtle grove, 
Sacred to triumph as before to love. 
On a low trunk the Myrtle lifts her head, 
Smooth are her leaves and thick her branches read, , 
Her fragrant odors are the nymphs deſire, © 
Who much her ſweets and comely form admire. 
If cold or heat rage in an high degree, | 
From too much heat or cold preſerve her free, 
For both extremes affect the tender tree: 1 apo 
Warm under ſheds ſhe'll be ſecur'd with eaſe,- 
When winter's rough, if lanted in a caſe; + 
Or when fhe faints with the ſun's ſcorching beams, 
May be refreſh*@ with cool reviving ſtreams: 
And if you love cke fair, protect her boughs, 
Nor let too 4 > the wanton cattle browze. 
If with your Myrtles and the Citron race, 
You here and there an Oleander place; — 
Their 
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Their mingling beauties, each to other add, 
Fairer the white appear, and doubly bluſh the red. 


Are Bays with od'rous berries joyful found, 

Which deathleſs greens moſt hon'rably ſurround. 

Thus richly. — we may well divine, 

They from no vulgar ſtock derive their line. 

From Peneus firſt the lovely virgin roſe, 

And Jove her ſecond father might have choſe, 

Had ſhe but deign'd his radiant ſon to wed, 

A ſuppliant God admitted to her bed. 

He with Pythonian ſpoils and quiver grac'd, 

In theſe, and his own form affurance plac'd, 

And happy ſhe (tor Heav'n was her reward 

And the ſun's ſteeds) could ſhe his ſuit regard; 

But whilſt an heav'nly lover ſhe diſdain'd, 

Her virgin vows a nobler triumph gain'd: 

Apollo's bounty gave the ſpotleſs maid, 

What honours now are to her branches paid; 

Jove's ſacred capitol is crown'd with Bays, 

And echoing theatres reſound her praiſe. 

Hail venerable Tree! whoſe branches ſpread 

Around the temple's gates, a pompous ſhade ; 

Thou do'ſt th' events of Fate's decrees foretel, 

And all Apollo's oracles reveal; 

Sometimes in war thou *rt pleas'd, and din of arms, 

And thy new fire the fainting ſoldier warms ; 

Thee Phcebus loves, the poets thee deſire, 

Thou do'ſ their pains reward, their tuneful ſongs inſpire. 
Of ſhrubb'ry. race ſweet Perſian Lilach dreſt, 


Near pleafant fountains and in watry ground, | | 


Not much unlike that bird, whoſe flowing creſt 

Is by her azure bloſſom well expreſt, | 

Perfumes the garden with her early flow'rs, 

When the ſpring triumphs moſt in verdant ſtores. 

I need not plead the unconteſted worth, 

Of what the fair Pomgranate Tree brings forth, 

Which cloaths her boughs in a bright purple ſuit, 

And fills the garden with ambrofial fruit ; 

For not one bloom among the flow'ry hoſt, 

Or ſhrubb'ry kind can greater honours boaſt, 

A golden garb her flaming bloſſoms wear, 

And interwoven with freſh leaves appear ; 
| Succeeding 
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Succeeding fruit attend the bloſſoms fall, 

Each repreſents a crown upon a ball; 

A thouſand ſeeds with „Tyrian ſcarlet dy'd, 

And rang'd by nature's art in cells they hide. 

As when induſtrious bees with frugal care, 

A waxen kingdom for their ſtock prepare, 

On twigs firſt lay foundations for their combs, 

Then mark the ſhining fabric into rooms : 

For ev*ry ſeed his cell and order holds, 

Whilſt a thick rind the juicy fruit unfolds ; 

Grateful to taſte their mingled flavours meet, 

Not rudely ſharp, nor yet too luſcious ſweet, 
The ſtory's ſhort how firſt this fruit obtain'd 

A graceful crown, and was with purple ſtain'd. 

A royal nymph there was of T'yrian race, 

A Moor indeed, but form'd with ev'ry grace, 

Her native colour knew, yet Fate deny'd 


| Indulgence equal to her beauty's pride: 


Fill'd with ambitious thoughts ſhe 5 to know, 

What gifts the Gods would on her charms beſtow ; 

Raviſh'd ſhe heard th* ambiguous prieſt declare, 

She ſhould a crown and purple garments wear ; 

Fancy'd that hence a kingdom mult ariſe, 

Deceiv'd by words and flatt'ring prophecies, 

For when the God of wine in triumph came, . 

Loaden with Indian ſpoils to court the dame, 

He ſoon beguil'd her with an huſband's name. 

Baulk'd of her hopes, her virgin honour ſtain'd, . 

By favour of her God at laſt ſhe gain'd 

To be transform'd to this imperial plant, 

The only honour which the prophet meant. 

Nor muſt we Paliurus room deny, 

Tho' ſtiff with thorns, and rugged to the eye; 

In proper place 'twill raiſe the garden's fame, 

With Rhamnus, which the moderns Whitethorn name. 

There let the Woodbine mix its fragrant buſh, 

And the ſweet Raſp in ſcarlet berries bluſh : 

The Pyracantha will her place become, 

With Halimus, Shrub-mallows, Butchers-broom. 

Others tho? ſprung of like inferior race, 

Will take a thouſand forms, and ſhine with various grace ; 
But 
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But time forbids me thro? their kinds to rove, 
And ſing of Shrubs, which only crowd a grove. * 
Let ſhining greens reign o'er the garden wide, 
And into various parts the ſcene divide, 
With trees at equal angles nicely fet, 
Till the fair The have in a centre met. 
Others their groves in mazy figures caſt, | 
Where firſt the greens as in ſtraight order plac'd 
Appear ; yet by degrees obliquely bend, 
And in a courſe of winding errors end. 
But whether in right lines your walks ſhall run, 
Or, gently circling, end where they begun, 
With golden ſand adorn the ſhining place, 
Or ſmooth the ſcene with turfs of pleaſing graſs. 
If more extended walks run round the plain, 
Light chairs, ſhould bear in ſlate the female train; 
Yet truſting ta their feet, the younger fair 
Walk the long circuit, and deſpiſe the chair. 
If Philyreas caſt a pleaſing ſhade, 

Or Hornbeams form a verdant paliſade, 
Or Pyracanthas into arches twine 
Their pliant twigs, and cloſer walks combine, 
Often you muſt the lowing branches ſhare ; 
For ſhould the pruner's hand be leſs ſevere, 
The beauty of the walk and hedge decays, 
If a wild bough beyond its limits ſtrays :_ 

And ſince in ev'ry foil unbidden graſs 

Will, {pringing up, uſurp each empty ſpace, | 
The ground mult be well clear'd from baleful feeds, 
Or the rude path is ſoon defac'd with weeds 

But we'll commit this to the gard'ner's hand; 
Gard*ners beſt from experience underſtand, 

To feed with freſh ſupplies the garden's ſtores, 

To plant fair fruit, and ſpread the graceful flow'rs. 
On them induſtrious ſervants ſhould attend, 

And joyful days in the ſweet labour ſpend : 

Some o'er the walks may conſtant rollers lead, 

Or broken clods on the new borders fpread : - 

Some may conduct the fprings, the channels clear, 
To cool the ſoil, and thirſty plants to cheer : 

Some may ſhorn hedges with neat bands improve, 
Bind up the feeble overburthen'd grove, : 
And too much luxury of ſhade remove : 


Some 
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Some cnt the Box, ſome countermine the ways 


Of winding moles, and level what they raiſe. 
Some may fow flow'rs, and make the beds look gay, 
And all be buſy in a diff*rent way : 


Double their pains, if, weary of the town, 


The maſter ſhortly is expected down. 
And happy he, who in a country ſeat, 
From ſtorms of buſineſs finds a calm retreat, 


Exchanging civil toils for rural fare, 

He taſtes the native charms of uninfected air: 
Whether in ſhady arbours he may ſhun 

The ſultry ſcorching of the mid-day ſun 

Or him the gentler ev'ning rays invite, 

To climb ſome lofty mountains airy height ; 
Where all around delightful landſcapes lie, 
And pleaſing proſpects entertain the eye; 

Or early thro? the woods may chooſe to ſtray, 
When wakeful birds ſalute the riſing day 3 
Or hears from echoing vallies with delight, 
The lowing herd returning home at-night ; 
Or rather 25 own flow'rs and fountains views, 
And in the villa ſeeks his cares to loſe, 

With nameleſs pleaſures charm'd, and endleſs ſweets, 
He his eſteem for court and town forgets. 

For groves and rills a larger bliſs afford, 

With gentle ſlumbers on the graſſy ſward, 
(Pure rural joys) than palaces of ſtate, | 
Proud with their rich pav'd porch and lofty gate, 
Or painted roofs, or arches fretted o'er, 

Or marble pillars from Morocco's ſhore, 


Where eas'd of noiſy throngs, and looſe from care, 


Or rooms with Indian ivory inlaid, 
 Cloath'd with rich arras and in gold array'd: 


Such unbought pleaſures human life ſupply'd, 
When Saturn reign'd in nature's early pride; 


And men whole ages laviſh'd in the field, 
Yet their own hills and ſprings alone beheld : 
Nor yet triumphant Rome did proudly rear 
Her head, or rich with foreign ſpoils appear, 
But the Tarpeian rock was bleak and bare; 


When the firſt Oaks Heav'n's firſt decrees reveal'd, 0 | 


Few 
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Few cattle o'er the ſeven mountains ſtray'd, 
And the Laurentine and Arician mead, 
Could ſcarcely then a flock of lambkins feed. 
More precepts for th' induſtrious gard'ner's uſe, 
Might here be publiſh'd by the ſylvan muſe, 
Did not another toil unſung remain, 
And my tir'd bark, long toſs*'d upon the main, 
With ardent longings wiſh the port to gain. 
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Xs ſporting waters which in fountains riſe, 
Or murm'ring fall with melancholy noiſe, 
Ye Grots, ſmooth lakes, and pleaſing ſtreams that reign, 
The garden's charms, and grace the ſhady plain, 
Aſſiſt your poet, and his fancy guide, 
If ſprings have ſenſe, or gods o er ſtreams preſide. 
Grant me to trace your ſecret veins, and ſhow, 
From what dark head perennial fountains flow ; 
Where wand”ring rivers breed, what ſource ſupplies 
The watry ſtores, and whence at firſt they riſe, 
How aqueducts by art to gardens led, 
Are form'd to water, and A, Jo the ſhade; 
I ſing : ye lab'ring ſwains attend theſe lays, 
That nought be wanting to the garden's praiſe : 
And ye profeſſors of all rural arts, | 
Who chiefly dreſs the villa's niceſt parts, 
Who make the gardens your peculiar care, 
And blooming beauties for their pride prepare, 
Oft to your flow'rs and trees freſh water give, 
Hence they their charms and vital ſap derive : 


For who my precepts hears, the ſpring explores, 


And calls in wand” ring rills to feed his ſtores ; 

Left parch'd with heat, the with'ring herbs ſhould die, 

And the ſcorch'd plain a barren deſart lie. 

Nor will your pains be great, where to the ſkies, 

High craggy rocks on neighb'ring mountains riſe : 

For on their brows the liquid ſtores are bred, 

Tis there your ſwain will find a fountain's head, C 

And o'er the plain the willing current lead. © 
iew 
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View the wide Garonne, rapid Loir, and Sein, 

Whoſe ſtream makes fruitful the Pariſian plain; 

The Rhine, Scheld, Rhone, and Danube's mighty courſe, 

How all to hills, and mountains owe their ſource; 

For either in a void, in caverns deep, 

Their conſtant reſidence their waters keep, 

Or the cold cliffs condenſe the humid air, 

And by degrees a watry train prepare 

From whence with hanging drops warm caverns ſweat, 

As marbles are in rain, and winter wet. 

From the chill rocks a dewy moiſture pours, 

And all things round weep with the trickling ſhow'rs ; 

Or elſe from falling rains and melting ſnows, 

A mighty ſtore of gath'ring water grows, 

Which finking thro? the mountains downward flows ; 

And as new force from freſh ſupplies it gains, 

Breaks forth into the vales, and rolls along the plains, 
Some better think, ſprings from the ſea ariſe, 

For earth ſurrounded with the ocean lies, 

Which thro? her flows, as blood within our veins, 

And a ſtrict commerce with the maſs maintains. 

Hence no increaſe is made, the rivers come, 

From ev'ry part with crowding billows home: 

For ſince earth's inward parts leſs ſolid are, 

Where hollow turnings and deep cells appear, 

Thro? theſe the ocean does his ſtreams convey, 

Or eats thro? all th? oppoſing mould his way, 

Thro? ſubterranean tracks, a gloomy road 

He tries to find or forces with his flood ; 7710 

But where earth's ſnatter' d bowels do divide, 

An eaſy paſſage op' ning deep and wide, ä 

The ſwelling fountain pours its roaring tide. 

Yet from the briny ſea freſh ſprings proceed, 

Becauſe the water thro? deep caverns led, 

By the groſs mould and gravel is refin'd, 

And leayes the brackiſh particles behind, 

Cleans'd of all foulneſs, by this mean flows clean, 

As if the water thro” a {trainer ran. 
Water no proper taſte or colour knows, 

But takes whate'er the mother earth beftows. 

Hence diff rent ſtreanis their diff rent natures bear, 

Some pois nous kill, while others healing are. 


Cc : Thus 
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Thus Borbon, and thus Pugia's ſprings receive 

Such wholeſome tinctures as the ſoil can give; 
Extract their med'c'nal virtues from the ground, 
And certain cures for various alls: are found; 

Such cures as from no other means are had, is 

Nor Heav'n in ought beſide affords ſuch preſent aid. 

Your early'ſt taſk muſt be to find a ſpring, - 
Which from ſome neighb' ring rock your care may bring. 
Dig round and ſearch the mountain's ſteepy brow, 
Nor ſpare what art and daily pains can do. 

If the ground promiſes no good ſucceſs, 
As where dull heavy ſands the ſoil oppreſs, ; 

No riſing waters will your labours bleſs. 

I've ſeen thoſe men, who for their garden's uſe, _ 
All places try'd, whence they might ſprings deduce; 
They importun'd.the deities in vain, 

Nor could their pray'rs or pains ſupplies obtain. 

Thus where their heads Meudonian hills advance, 
There lately dwelt the wealthy'ſt peer of France, 
An hundred ploughs could ſcarce turn up his lands; 
The king 2 in his hands 
Not only what his o, n demeaſnes ſupply'd, 

But all the treaſures of his realm beſide. 

A ſtately. dome he rear'd upon the mount, 

Where ſpacious plains lay open to the front; 
Sweetly the lofty pile o'erlooks the fields, 

And a proud proſpect to the city yields; 

Gardens and groves adorn the neighb'ring ground, 
And with large views ſurvey the-country round; © + 
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| But neceſſary ſprings were wanting ſtill, 
[ And the ſoft murm'ritgs of the ſportive-nll. 
l Then in the hollow bowels of the earth, 
\þ They ſearch to give the hidden waters birth; Sc 
The curious lord no coft or labour ſpares, | Ir 
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All artiſts and their inſtruments prepares, 
And only where not found, of ſprings deſpairs. 
N Awake, he longs to ſee. the riſing Kreams, -E . A 
And flerping, vainly finds 'em in his dreams; If 
[ But tho' they well examin'd all rhe fields, A 
Their fruitleſs toil no hopes of water yields: Berle W 
So difficult it is a ſpring to find, . 
Where nature's thirſty, and che ſoil unkind; 


But 


ut 


MAT. 11A 
But when your labours meet with wiſh'd ſi acceſs, 
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To bounteous Heav'n your grateful praiſe addreſs; 
P ve oft for you thank d Heav'n, now your own thanks (| 


expreſs. 

Tho? often with a pump the lab' ring ſwain, 
May from an hollow pit the water drain, 
And make a fountain by the help of art, 
Which niggard nature elſe would ne' er impart : 
In a deep tube the pliant engine ſtands, 
And the reſiſting flood with force commands; 
The panting ſueker labours with the weight, 


And mounts the ſtreams up to their deſtin'd height; 


Thus under the new bridge a grand machine, 
Commands the waters up from out the Sein. 
If pumps prove uſeleſs then his aid implore, 


At whoſe commands the rocks ſent forth their watry ſtore. 


But leaſt your water ſearcher try in vain, 
(For many by the earth deceiv'd have been) 
The tokens of a ſecret fpring PlI ſhow, 
Such the cold ground 
Where graves ſink in and frequent hillocks 
Where ſlimy 00ze on the ſoft ſurface les. | 
Thick weeds and the ſharp buſhy ſedge produce 
Undoubted tokens of the latent juice, 
And moſs, with which the watry ſoil's o*erſpread, 
And fleabane blooming in his oozy bed: 

Nor with leſs certainty of ſpring we gueſs, 
From crainſbill,* calamint, and water creſs. 

So when from various quarters of the hill, 
You've drawn together ev'ry wan@ ring rill, 

Into the neighb'ring garden next prepare 


To bring them down, and fev*ral ways there are; 


Sometimes inclos'd in lead, and harden'd clay, 

Into the vales you may the ſtreams convey, 

If eaſy the deſcent, and ſhort the way. 

Chiefly if larger ſtores the hills produce, 

And in full tides ſend down the rolling juice ; 

If from the hills your waters riſe but flow, 

And to the eee e, vale ſupplies you owe, 

Within the ground a ſtony channel build, 5 

Which will with rain and 8 ſhow'rs be fl'd, 
EA 
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Into this duct the country's ſtores may glide, 
And crowded, pour at laſt a rolling tide : 

\ Yet leſt the running water chance to paſs 
Thro' many foul and miry paſſages, | 
Or from its mixture with the earth may get 

Much filth, at certain diſtances, tis fit, 
Along the 2 you ſink a pit; 
In whoſe deep bottom all the mud may ſtay, 
Which by an even ſtream is borne away; 

Nor can the ſlime from thence a paſſage ſind, 
Stop'd in it's courſe, and left in drains behind; 
But tho? your pits below the earth deſcend, 
Let lofty grates all their wide mouths defend, 
By which the troubled waters may be clear'd, 
And all the mud that from the bottom rear d, 
Ran in the channel, be ſuppreſt again, 
And ſo the ſtream flow free from ev'ry ſtain. | 
Not that I vainly in a private ſeat; 
Would purchaſe water at ſo dear a rate, 
As on th? Arcolian aqueducts has been 
Expended by the Mediczan queen 
When ſhe on bridges a wide current laid, 
With mighty labour to the town convey'd. 
The lofty work on ſtony arches ſtood-. 
And on its roof bore the ſuſpended flood, 
In vales ſupported by huge heaps of mould, 
And in a paſſage cut thro? mountains 'roll'd 

The ftreams, which pent in walls of ſtone abide, 
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Which curbs the fury of the raging tide, | 
And does the water thro”. the town divide. 
You then, who with a large eſtate are bleſt, 
Let no proud aqueducts your riches waſte ; 
Great lordſhips have receiv'd their ruin hence, 
And houſes been deſtroy'd by ſuch expence; 
Obſerve the mean, and let your ducts be made, 
Of alders, harden'd clay, or ſometimes lead. 
But happy he, who to his garden may, : 


Without the help of alder, lead, or clay, 
A conſtant current from near brooks convey. 
Fam'd Bearny thus her watry ſtore receives, 
From nat'ral ſtreams which plenteous Biv'ra gives: 
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So Liancourt and Borgueil gardens bleſt 

With water, near the Loir are happy plac'd. 

Such thou great Polycrene, whoſe murm' rings raiſe 
The Muſe's ſongs, contending in thy praiſe, 

Nor lovely fountain, care, tho? thou art led, 
Thro' an uneven vale and ſordid bed; a 
Thos thou thro? Sancaronian groves may paſs, þ 
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And many rough and ſteepy places trace, 

A courſe unworthy of thy noble race 

Since you Lamoignon pleaſe; could Bavil ſee 
Your conſtant ſtreams too, doubly bleſt you'd be: 
In the Lamoignon gardens youid remain, 

A leading goddeſs in juſt. Themis“ train. 

That water's beſt, which without pipes you drain, 
In nat' ral ſtreams from ſome rich river's vein; 

No harm it ſuffers from the lead, which may 
Burſt into gaps, and let the water ſtray; 

And ſtill th' impriſon'd juice receives a ſtain, 
Which, free by nature, ſeeks the open plain. 
But if vou can with no ſuch riv'let meet, 

Near to your garden ſink a ſpacious pit, 
That gath'ring waters round may ſettle there, 
And in vaſt concourſe from the hills repair: 
But firſt white marle in the deep bottom lay; 
For marle will beſt the ſinking waters ſtay. 

Then how thro' all the garden to contrive - 
The fountains and the ducts, ſome rules 111 give, 
The motions of the ſtreams to rule ll ſhow, 
All which the ſkilful gard*ner ought to know ; 
A thouſand ways the pliant ſtreams will move, 
And in a thoufand various figures rove. 

In a near valley let the water pent, 
In leaden pipes be thro” the garden ſent, . 
There preſt within the narrow paſs remain, 
That it may higher mount from out the vein. 
Some brazen pipes we'll uſe, that ſtreams may pats, 
With greater force thro* the more rigid braſs, 
And ſo riſe high'r; but left th? unruly wind, 
Within the lead, or ſtronger braſs confin'd, 
Should burſt the pipes — range the hollow cell, 
Break ev'ry bond, and make the water ſwell; 

Cc 3 | You 
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You breathing holes along the pipes ſhould bore, 
And thence the wind to open air reſtore. 
As when new tunn'd Falernian wines ferment, 
The cooper ſtraight gives foaming” Bacchus vent, 
Left in his heat he force the-caſk to fly, 
And burſtmg thro', unlooſen ev'ry tye. 

That ſtreams, collected thus from ev*ry fide, - 
You through the garden rightly may divide, 
Furſt in the middle of the garden lay 
A ſpacious fountain, where the waters may 
Roll in, and thro? a narrow tunnel riſe, | 
In ſpouting ſtreams and daſh the winds and ſkies. 
The fountains bottom and the brim encloſe, 
With poliſh'd marble or ſoft turfs of moſs ; 
Inſtead of tubes ſome men their fountains grace, | 


With ſea-calves-or with Scylla's dubious race, 

Or with wild Tritons caſt in molten braſs. 

Thus a proud Triton on a dolphin rides 

At Luxemburgh, and ſpouting waters guides ; 

This fountain 18 with marble beadtify d, 

And from Arcueil with water well ſupply'd: 

Yet at St. Clou the fountain more commands 

Our praiſe, where the fam'd ſeat of Philip ſtands, 

Proud with it's noble groves and murm'ring ſprings, 

And boaſts itſelf the royal ſeat of kings; 

Firſt in the king's and people's juſt cfovin, 

And ftands a pattern for your ſpouting ſtream 

With this no fountain can in France compare, 

| To flow, or mount aloft in open air: 

In a ſquare pond the conduit op*ning pours 

It's waters, whence in crowding waves it roars: - 

With rapid force the ſpouting 13 ariſe, 

And.like a ſhaft fly whirling to the ſkies, 

Then falling downward with a falling daſh, 

The fountains circling brim with rainy ſhow*rs they waſh. 
Of theſe Jet d' eaux th? original 111 ſing, 

If from antiquity we truth can bring. 

When great Alcides with a choſen band, 

Of Grecian youths ſail'd to the Colchian land, 

And little Hylas too, his fav'rite boy, 

Oblig'd the hero with his company). 


It 
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It chanc'd that as they paſt the beechen wood. 
Near which the fam'd Arcanian fountain flow?d, | 
In the Bithynian plain, to land they bore, 

And the tir d Minyz gain'd the pleaſing ſhore 

The chiefs compos'd their weary*d limbs to reſt, 

But Hylas ſought the ſprings, by thirſt oppreſt; 

At laſt a fountain found, his neck he eas d, 

And on the bank himſelf and pitcher plac'd. 

Twas at a time when old Aſcanius made 

An entertainment in his watry bed 

For all the nymphs and all the Naides, 

Inhabitants of neighb'ring plains and ſeas: 

To the high feaſt with tlie Inachian dame, 

Fair Iſis, Ephyra, Melanina came. | 

Him Iſis firſt of all the nymphs eſpies, 

Admires his charming face, and ſparkling eyes. 
Careleſs he ſate, while ſhe t' enſnare him ſtrove, 
Her eager hopes preſuming of his love, {2M 
Then ſtooping down to reach the deeper flood, | i 


He fell from off the margin where he ſtood : hy 
Whether borne downward by the pitcher's weight, . | 
Or the moiſt ſlippꝰry bank: deceiv'd his feee, 1 
The ready nymph ſtraight caught the falling boy, i | | 
Nor from her claſping arms would loſe her joy. _ 14 


But he the nymph and cloſing waves withſtood, | 

And vainly ftrove with the ſurrounding flood] 

Her fellow nymphs the ſtubborn youth entreat, 

T” accept in old Aſcanius? cell a ſeat: 

He ſtill refuſing, and with ſtruggling faint, 

His weary limbs their native vigour want, 

A fountain, and a fountain's god became: 

The injur'd nymph then to revenge her ſame. 

An haughty temper and proud mind ſupplies 

Againſt the nature of a ſtream to riſe; „ Db 

Panting he upward ſtrives to riſe in vain, ef 1 

With reſtleſs motion, but falls back again. T 

For him Alcides ſought the country round, 

Th? Aſcanian banks and neighb'ring hills reſound+ - 

With Hylas, Hylas! ev'ry rock does call, 188 11 

And ev'ry wood, and ev'ry ſounding vale. | 

But all in vain; for now transform'd he gave, 

The firſt beginning to the ſpouting wave, * 
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While eruel he does 1fis? love deſpiſe, - -- |: 
And lab' ring to get. free the very fountain flies. 
Hence were delights from ſpouting waters ſought, 
And ſtreams to ſport in groves and gardens taught; 
Laboxious art, a multitude of ways, 
And forms contrived, theo? which a fountain plays, 
Theſe all at Ruel- entertain our view, 
And ſigns remain what Richlieu once could do, 
Who when for Lewis he the nations weight _ 
Suſtain'd, and by: his counſels rul'd the tate, 
Did wealth immenſe on water-works conſume, 
Which of his pow'r are monuments become. 
Here divers ways diſpos'd you'll fountains ſee, 
Made more delightful with variety; | 
Whoſe ſtreams firſt headlong fall, then mount above, 
And in all motions and all figures move, 
Here a Chimzra opens wide her jaws, 
And from her gaping mouth a torrent throws; 
In her wide throat the crowding waters riſe, | 
And foaming iflue forth with horrid noiſe. 
There from a dragon whirling round in hafte, 
On the ſpectators guſhing ſtreams are caſt ; 3 
Then with his arms and watching of his game, 
A brazen huntſman ſtands and wy his aim, - 
1 kill the prey, but ſhoots an harmleſs ſtream; 
A pleaſing cheat, at which the wond' ring rout, 
At once with laughter and applauſes ſhout, 
Why ſhould I tell how waters in a grot, 
By art variety. of ſports are taught, 
When all the place grows moiſt with rain that falls, 
In artificial: ſhow'rs from dripping walls; 
The ſprings boil up o'erflowing all the ground, 
The leaping waters on all ſides . 
And with large drops the ſtones be · ſprinkle wund. 
The docil ſtreams will readily obey 
The maſter's hand, and as he pleaſes play; 
Tho? wanton Naids of thoſe grots approve, 
Where they thro” pebbles can more freely DOE 
If eaſtern gems and Erythræan ſhells 
Adorn their moſſy dens and watry cells, | 
Some artiſts will their grots, with fountains fill'd, 
of pumice eaſy to be hollow'd build. 4 N 
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The ſplendid roof with ſhining ſhelwork grace, 
And beautify with ſtatues all the place. © 
Theſe little arts, tho? into faſhion grown, 
Were to our wiſer anceſtors unknown. | 

Let others then provide ſuch ſports as theſe, - 
In hopes a while the gaping mob to pleaſe. 


But you, in things more ſerious ſhould employ + - - 


Your time, as how vaſt waters to enjoy; 

As to the falling ftreams what poiſe<o give, 

And in a deep canal the tide receive, | 

Which may a river flow, or ſtanding make, 

CO in one pond, a filent lake. 

If that your pipe be wide enough, pre 

To fill 4 u ting the hey, fs at 

For in all fountains ſtofe'of waters pleaſe, -- 

And plemy of itfelf is here a grace. UE 83 
If fancies'pleaſe in diff rent forms you may 

Contrive to let your ſpouting waters play. 

Some ſpouts will repreſent a-ſhowr of rain, 

Others the rays of light and ſun- beams feign, 

Some a ſwift arrow Fom a ſounding bow, 

Whilſt others in a narrow cirele ſhow © ; 

Carybdis' gulph, in which the water roars, 

As from the paſs in rapid haſte it pur: 

And by the ferment of the headlong ſtreams, 

The fountain like a boiling caldron ſeems. 
From your chief magazine the waters may, 

In murm'ring riv'lets o'er your meadows ſtray ; 


But leſt by wand'ring they ſhould chance to waſte, 


Collect the rills in a large pond at laſt. 


How to conduct the ſtreams I'll now rehearſe, 


And at what diſtances the rills diſperſe ; 
Tho” unconfin'd the water loves to ſtray, 
And free by nature cares not to obey ; _ 
Yet will the riv*lets to your guidance yield, 
And be with care conducted thro” the field: 
Submit to art, their ancient way decline, 
And take the path your fancy ſhall aflign ; 
For oft meanders ſhould their courſe reſtrain, 
With frequent windings o'er the open plain. 
Thus o'er the fields ſad Amymone rov'd, 
When once ſhe heard ſhe was by Neptune lov'd ; 
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Th” unhappy nymph afraid of evil fame, 

Flies in her courſe and follows in the ſame; 

As yet perhaps ſhe had not underſtood. - 

Herſelf was changed by Neptune to-a flood, 

Which flies and ollows ſtill itſelf in vain, 

And in long circuits draws its winding train, 

Filling with wand'rings the Dercæan plain. 

Tube fleeting ſtreams a thouſand ways ſhould move; 

And to all quarters in their channels rove, 

Some down a craggy ſteep, as the ſwoln brooks, 

By rains increas'd, fall roaring from the rocks ; 

Some o'er th' uneven ground creep here and there, 

Lab'ring for paſſage, ſtopping ev'ry where; 

Thro? the low vale the murm'ring brook does ſtray, 

Scornfully torcing all along its way,  - 

| Swells in it's courſe and angry ſeems to rave, 
Laſhing the pebbles with it's harmleſs wave; 

Now the high banks. with threat'nings vainly chides ; 

And trees beſprinkles. with it's foaming tides; 

Which tho? at firſt a little purling ftream, _ 

Crept through the graſs ſcarce worthy of a name, 

When from the neighb'ring vale it gains pine, 

Dares a ſtrong torrent and high river riſe; 

Arch'd bridges bears built o'er it's wid'ning tide, 

And ſees large veſlels in it's channel ride. 

Another will with ſportful waters paſs,  - 

| Ofer the green moſs, or-thro? the tender * 1 

While roaring brooks beneath the foreſts ſtray, 

And with hoarſe murm'rings chide th' uneven way; 

The pliant ſtream, which flows as you command, | 


May waſh the meadows or manure the land, 

And ſpread with. pregnant ſlime the barren ſand. 
When it o 'erflows, you ſhould with dams reſtrain 
The flood, and carefully the banks maintain. 

In ſhow'ry ſpring, when fountain-ſtreams . 
And all the vales with flooding rains are drown'd, 
With mounds of earth defend each grove and mead, 
Left a foul. ſtain the fertile plains o'erſpread, 

And fo your rills in various forms ſhould glide, 
So various ornaments for banks provide; 

Let ſome, with moſs, with flow'rs let ſome be deck'd, 
And others. let a wall of ſtone protect, 
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Let muddy pools be veil'd with their own reed, 

Or flags, where croaking frogs and moorhens breed. 
If the clear ſtream a ſandy bottom ſhews, 7 
With graſs adorn the banks, and Yet long rows 


Of verdant elms o' erſhade it as it flows. 
But when your rills a down- hill courſe receive, 
Let the fteep way an eaſy paſſage give, - © 


And from th* impending banks no rubbiſh fall, 
To ſtop the ſtreams thus haſt'ning to the vale. 
Let fountains here and there and rolling floods, 
With various murm'rings echo from the woods, 
Their ſacred ſilence break, flow ev'ry way, 5 
And into dying trees new life and ſtrength convey. 


While ſtreams retard your ſteps, and pleaſe your ſight, 


And fill your fruitful fancy with delight, 
Perhaps you'll think how mortal years decay, 
How quickly life's ſwift current ſteals away. 
(The rolling minute like the gilding wave) 
Nor all your care preſerves you from the grave. 
Perhaps you'll ponder on the turns of fate, 
What boiſt'rous ſtorms and waves on mortals wait. 
Perhaps you'll ſay while you the ſtreams behold, ) 
Thus Peneus, and thus Simois flow'd of old, | 
Thus Amaſenus, thus Dyraſpes roll'd, 
Thus Hypanis, thus with a gentle courſe 
Melanthus ran, Parthemus with force; 
The Acheloian and Inachian ſtream, 
All which were rivers once in high eſteem. 
Waters take diff rent forms and pleaſe in all, 
But moſt when from a precipice they fall, 
In rolling cataracts, like thoſe which flow 
From Alpine rocks, and Jura's craggy brow, 
Or where America its coaſt extends, 
Northward, and with eternal ſtorms contends, 
Beyond the ocean on Canadia's ſhore, 
Vaſt rivers from the lofty mountains roar ” 8 
With dreadful noiſe, the vales and pine- tree woods 
Groan with the uproar of the falling floods. 
Copying from theſe, Ruellian Naids play'd 
Their rolling waters from an high caſcade, 
A mighty work, which in the garden ſtands, 
And the beholders eyes and hearts commands; 
A tow'ring 
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A tow' ring rock aſpiring to the ſkies, 
Tumbles the waters down its precipice ; 
Broken on frequent ſteps the flowing tide 

Foams up, and throws the daſhing ſurges wide, 
They ſound as when a boundleſs: torrent breaks 
From an high mount, the earth beneath it ſhakes ; 
O'er flints and ſtones the rolling billows bound, 
The woods and hills the dreadful noiſe reſound, 

T hus Grecian Sappho turn'd into a ſtream, 

( As poets fing) a waterfal became; 
Her flying Phaon o'er th* Ambracian plain, 
With weary fteps the nymph purſu'd in vain ; 
At laſt on Leuca's airy top ſhe ftood, 
And took. a proſpe o'er th* agjacent flo 
T he Leſbian nymphs adwvis'd the mournful dame, 
In the deep fea to quench her raging flame; 

Apollo guardian of the ſacred place, 
Beheld and pity'd the fam'd poeteſs. 

And as fhe from the rock to leap aſſay d, 

Tho unimplor'd he haſten d to her aid, 

And to a ftream s, ae the falling maid. | 
The waves roll headlong down the ſteep, and prove 
A mournful emblem of deſpairing love. 

If on an even plain your garden lies, 

Where no aſpiring hills and rocks ariſe, 

Then ſpread your waters wide, and let them all, 
At once down eaſy verges gently fall. 

At Liancourt, thus where the gardens end, 
Down graſſy banks the gliding ſtreams deſcend, 
Like this ſometimes an even fountain flows, 
But juſt declines, and widens as it goes, 
Does like unfolded linen cloth appear, 
Or flying fails expanded in the air; 
With ſhallow ſtreams whole ſheets of water glide, 
Extend themſelves, and ſpread their current wide. 

But falls and ſporting waters never chooſe, 


Where long wide ponds their watry ſtores diffuſe, 


Whoſe large capacious bed will ever yield 
Supplies, for rills to water all, the field; 

Let theſe form frequent ponds then flow-again ; 
You may beſides theſe ponds a mighty drain 
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In the low grounds prepare, and thither may 
The ſtreams at laſt from ev'ry part convey. \ 
Fountains and little brooks pleaſe not ſo well, 
As when vaſt waters like wide ſeas do ſwell ; 
Then if ſquare Ponds and long Canals you frame, 
Sink a large channel equal to the ſtream, 
Or marſh, from whence your watry ſtores are drain'd, 
And let a tony wharf the fides defend, 
Built and cemented well; for oft Pve known, 
The mould'ring cement and the falling ſtone, 
Sink into ruins, and the water gone : : 
Within ſtrong banks then all your ponds contain, 
And let firm walls the raging flood reſtrain. 
Theſe empty Lakes the ſprings at pleaſure will 
From every corner of the garden fill : 
An hundred ſtreams flowing inceffantly, 
The bed-will furniſh with a large ſupply. 1 7585 
L'ye oft ſeen thoſe who from the falling rains, 
And ſtreams, by chance collected on the plains, 
Have fill'd their ponds, and kept a watry tore, 
In a large laver's artificial ſhore, _ | 
Thus the Bavillean Pond, ſo fam'd, increas'd, 
In equal fortune with its maſter bleſs'd, 
The languid rill thro? ruins _ before, 
Unleſs by chance ſwoln with a ſudden ſhow'r, 
Among the rubbiſh of the villa ſtray'd, 
A muddy brook and by no fountain fed ; 
Hither St. Crones and Baville cattle came, 
And water'd in the middle of the ftream ; 


But when its Lord to mighty honour roſe, 
To no leſs fame the happy villa grows. 
The water in a Marſh that ftood of late, 
Tho? ſmall at firſt, yet born to better fate, 
Now from vile ruſhes freed becomes a pond, 
Where ſhoals of fiſh and liquid ſtores abound, 
Thus ſtill increaſing the proud waters ſwell, 
And boaſt the grandeur of a large canal. 
Here oft the mighty miniſters of ſtate, 

With the great maſters of the gown, retreat, 
And while the murm' rings of the ſtreams they hear, 
Forget the hurry of the Fog and bar, 


With eaſy ſtep I once could leap acroſs, 5 
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But all misfortunes on your foes deſcend. 


And roaring flows along a noble floõd. 
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For from a ſpout ariſing from the pond, 
The falling ſtreams thro? all the garden ſound. 


Lakes of whatever ſhape great pleaſure give, 
(Tho? gardens beſt the circling form receive) 
If trees too with their ſhining ſcenes ſhall. crown, 
The verdant banks, and bend their branches down, a 


Ober Beds of graſs, or ſeats of pureſt ſtune. 


Whether your waters ſtagnant are, or move 

With flowing tide, adorn them with a grove, 

Whoſe twining boughs on ev'ry fide may lean, 

With ſhade and coolneſs to refreſh the ſcene.: _ _ 
*Twixt groves and Fountains mutual friendſhip's made, 
The murm'ring ſtream ſtill courts the cooling ſhade. 
But hence be ſure to drive the croaking race, 

Nor let their tedious brawls offend the place, 

The noxious rout will raiſe the ſordid mud, 

And with their ſports diſturb the cryſtal flood. 

On the clear ſtream let ſwans diſplay their pride, 
Let painted wherries o'er the ſurface ride, 7 0 
And num'rous oars ſweep thro? the yielding tide. 
But ah! bright Dames, truſt not the faithleſs ſhores, 
Cruel are waves, and falſe the watry Pow'rs; _ 
Alcyone's and Anna's deaths declare, 

With hundreds more, how fatal waters are : 

Adore the river Gods that no-ſuch.end, 25 0 
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Vour heedleſs ſwains while lab'ring may attend, 


But to return, if. a Canal you'd gain, 
Long and diffus!d into a liquid plain, 
From ev'ry quarter the collected ſtores i 
Muſt flow, and ſwelling fill th* extended ſhores, 
Proudly aſpiring to the topmoſt brim, | 
In even banks an equal flowing ſtream. , 
For after all our art no waters ſhow 
So grand, and on the fields ſuch grace beſtow, 
As a large river rolling with full tide, Fj 
That bounds the vill' in view from ev'ry fide, - 
Extends itſelf, of its own limits proud, 
'T'were endleſs rules to multiply and firive, 
In tedious verſe particulars to give; 5510 
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If more you'd learn unto thoſe vales repair, 

Once happy in their wealthy maſter's care; 
There you may view the various fountains made, 
With ſtreams beneath the earth in pipes convey'd,. 
Into what diff”rent forms by art they're borne ;. 
Some open fountains are, fome grots adorn. - 
Great Lyancourt our juſt attendance claims, 
Fam'd for its graſſy banks, and limpid ſtreams. 
View Scomberg too, whoſe winding current drains, 7 
By various turnings, all the neighb'ring plains, 

Weds all the fields, and o'er the meadows reigns. 
Chiefly let all admire thy pompous ſhow, 

Thou beauteous Nais of fair Fountainbleau, 

Thou honour'd by great Lewis hike a queen, 

Do'ſt o'er the waters of the nation reign ; 

Nor does a nymph thro? all the kingdom dare, 

With thee majeſtic honours to compare: 

Great as thy maſter in thy mighty ſway, 
'Thee the French fountams, lakes, ſly ſtreams obey :” 
The ſpacious Sein with ſhores extended wide, 

Which enters Paris in exulting pride, . 

The rapid Loir with th' Allier join'd in one, 

And foreign rivers too thy empire own: 

The Tiber muſt to thee the ſway reſign, . | 
And Greece ſubmit her waves and ſtreams to thine; 
Hail happy Nymph, ſuch among ſtreams thy fame, 
As among nations is fair Gallia's name : 

Here having finiſh'd war and ſettled peace,. 

Great Lewis has advanc'd a great increaſe 

Of watry ſtores ; new cataracts abound 

From lofty rocks, and grace the garden round. 
Immenſe the labour of all theſe to tell, - 
The ſtately fountains, and the canal, 

That flows along in a majeſtic ſtream, _- 

And doth the courſe of ſome large river ſeem ; 


* 


Of nations, while their miniſters of ſtate, 
In crowds the juſtice of our ſov*reign wait; 
To whom contending kings refer their caſe, 5 
Sue, or for aid, or tir'd with arms for peace. 
But time will not allow my Muſe to ſhow, 
The liquid treaſures of fair Fountainbleau, : 
Dd 2 What 


How oft has been determin'd here the fate a 5 
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What new improvements Lewis has deſign'd, 

T” expreſs the noble greatneſs of his mind ; _ 

Nor can ſhe praiſe thee right, thou royal dome, 

Whoſe glories from the kings thy founders come, 

Or ſing thy garden's fair luxuriant bloom. | 

Nor had ſhe pow*r the mighty work to trace, 
None would at this glad time attend her lays. 

See with what joy th' exulting palace rings, 

While by her awful art Lucina brings | 

A Dauphin, whoſe high birth mankind adore, 

And gratefully applaud the happy hour 

That gives ſure omens of a laſting peace, 

And bleſſes all the joyful world with eaſe. 

While thus the guardian Nais of the place, 

Sings the fair infant and his father's praiſe, 

Who o'er his people in full quiet reigns, _ 

J haſten to enrich the country ſwains, 

With rural treaſures, and inſtruct their care, 

In likely arts to make the Orchard bear. 
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Bock IV. 
THE ORCHARD: 


Un N18 H'p were the work, ungrateful I, 
Should'ſt thou, Pomona, unregarded lie; 

Thou crown'ſt the various ſeaſons. of the year, 
Without thee ſummer would but ſpring appear, 
And autumn none but verdant honours wear. 


Theſe our laſt cares, Lamoignon, beg your view, 


On theſe would you one fav'ring ſmile beftow, 
Then our hght bark might venture all her ſails, 
And ride her voyage out with proſp'rous gales. 
For tho? ſtrict juſtice by your power maintains 
Her ſacred rule, and daring vice reſtrains; 
Yet have we ſeen you laws for planting give, 
And orchards manag'd by your precepts thrive ; 
All kinds of trees, all cultures you explain, 
And lend your wiſdom to inſtruct the fwain ; - 
For ſuch an honour may the rural Pow'rs 
Your orchard bleſs, and multiply its ſtores, 


Till with their weight your fruit the boughs oppreſs, 


Not able to ſuſtain the vaſt increaſe : 

May the Bavillean barns o'ercharg'd with grain, 
Of too much plenty, with loud cracks complain ; 
And may your villa dreſt in charms appear, 

And with ſucceſſive beauties grace the year. 


Tho' *tis ordain'd by nature's hard decree, 
All countries ſhall not-with all plants agree ; 
Yet fruitful France exempt from all reſtraint, | 
Admits all culture, 5 no plant. 
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Tho? Burgundy the ſparkling juice refines, 

And chiefly boaſts her mountains clad with vines; 
Tho' faireſt apples Normandy adorn, | 
Bigorre be fam'd for metals, Beauſſe for corn; 
Tho? lofty trees ſhade all the Bernian fields, 
And Troyes her grapes in-largeſt cluſters yields ; 
Tho? num'rous herds of cattle Bourdeaux feeds, 
And Auvergne tames the beſt and ſwifteſt ſteeds: 
Yet in all France the happy foil will ſuit, 

Either with golden corn or purple fruit. 

Chiefly where nigh well water'd Tours is ſeen 
Perpetual ſpring, and meadows always green ; 


The lands thro? which flow Sloan ſcarce moving glides, 


Or Durance waſhes with its headlong tides ; 


Where the Garonne o'erflows the humbler grounds, 
Or where imperial Paris ſtretches wide her ds. 


$ 


If yet unfixt you can your ſoil command, 
Always prefer Fn fruit the richeſt land, 
Avoiding gravelly and meagre ſand ; 

Or where between two hills a valley lies, 
Whence lazy fogs and noifom vapours riſe ; 
Leſt your crude fruit a brackiſh ſavour take, 
From fteams aſcending from a ſtanding lake. 
Shun halls too high as well as vales too low, 


Expos'd to cold, where conſtant ſouth winds blow. 


That fituation is by all agreed, 
The beſt to raiſe the vegetable breed, h 
Where to the breezes *, entle ſky, 5 
Declining fields with open boſom lie. 
Yet this warm field invitingly declin'd, 
Verg'd to the ſun, and to a temp'rate wind, 
To the parterre muſt juſt proportion bear, 
And lie contiguous, that they may appear 
Both in one view; but the diviſion bound _ 
With paliſades of ir'n, to fence the ground, 


That beaſts or ruder men mayn't leap the mound. 


Tedious would be the Muſe with needlefs care, 
Should ſhe the ways of chooſing foils: declare; 
Their various qualities and habits ſhow, _ 
How beſt to plant, and when the time to ſow, 
Arts which no peaſants but already know. 
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But ſhould u pon by ill fortune be confin'd,. 
Where the poor {pil is to your trees unkindz.. 
Open the ground, and: clear the mould aan ache 
And in the vacant bed a better compoſt laß. r 
Thoſe ſoils are beſt Which ſand reſemble moſt, 
Suppoſe their colour good, their moiſture 8. 0 av 
Neither too dry, nor yet too full of juice, q oof 
Which cury'd with plenty baleful weeds piadies:. | 
But eber you plant the ground tis to — = 
Whether the choſen fruit will likely gro; | ak 
Whether the place with gen*rous Vines agroes, f 
Or rather ſeems inclin'd to favour trees; be K 
Force will. your hopes deceive ; for vain's the l, 1 
To ſtruggle with the bent of an unwilling foil. 
When the kind field is for your purpoſe laid, 
The glebe broke up for planting fitly ſpread, 
At firſt the ſcene into juſt portions ſquare, 
And for each plant aſſign an equal ſhare z: 5 
Then from the choiceſt Quince you can command, 
Pluck off a ſucker with a gentle hand; 
Which warm into the new broke earth conveys 
When all its uſeleſs is par'd away. | 
Scorn not the dirty mouſds your hands ſhould luis, 
In op'ning beds or cloſing them again: 1181 
Nor will the man who thus beſtows: his care,” | | 
From mother ſtocks the ſhooting breed to bear, 
And in warm moulds 0 lay th plants with ar, 
Repent his labour on this needful part. WM 
While fortune heretofore on Perfia ſmibd, iT 
The 1 Cyrus his own gardens till'd z; 77 5 
On whom the mountain Tmolus often gaz d wo 
At ſuch a fight, from her high'brow amaz d; aii 13 
To ſee him planting of a tree or flow'r; 199 * 5 ; 
Or ſometimes wat' ring what he'rais'd before: bah 
And oft his courſe Oromtes wondꝰ ring ſtay'd, 0 | 
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To ſee that hand ſo pliant to a ſpade, nt 
Which with ſuch grace the Perfian ſceptre vd. | 
To Sabine vallies frequently from Rome, 4 
The nobles weary of the town would come; 
Caſt off all pride, to rural bus'neſs take, 

And either bold the plonghy© or 525 ths _ 
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Thus Fabius his important hours beſtow' d, 

And his own fields the great dictator plough'd; p 97 

He who to princely-ſenates:gave'decrees,-: - 12 | 

Bluſh'd not to rule the ground, and govern trees: 

His mighty hand th' obedient/country ſowW sa, 

When he return'd; ſucceſsful oer his foes. 

The ground thus honour'd by the gen'ral's pains, 

Manur'd by heroes, and triumphant ſwains, 

Becomes more fertile, larger branches ſhoot., 

And ſhew the planters triumph in their fruit. 

When Maſſiniſſa the falſe Syphax took, 

And his perfidious Punic army broke. 

He the rude Lybian lands obedience taught, 

And barb'rous-chmes; to gentle tameneſs wrought. 
Great Lewis too, Who bears the kingdom's weight, > 

He who alone ſupports and rules the ſtate, ' 

To fields ſometimes from his high throne deſcends, 

And all his leiſure in his garden ſpends, |. + | 

Whether he to St. Germains may tetire, 

Or where the mountains of Verſailles aſpire; 3 

Or noble Fountainbleau enjoys his care, 

The gardens honour'd with his orders are. 

Innumerable ſlaves around him wait. 

Employ'd to keep the ſpacious neat 

An hundred fill with flow'rs and: trees the earth, 10 

An hundred ſtrive to give the fountains birth. 

The king o' er all the men and works alen, 0 

And into equal parts the ſcene — ddt! 

The grateful earth requites his princely Aer mY 


Dre by his iroyal hand more glorious: Eharms ON | 


Nor need the Muſe to palaces reſort, -. 
Or bring examples only from the court: 
The country ſtrives to do our ſubject right, 
And gard'ning.is the gentleman's delight. 
(You whoſe whole heart is on the country ſet, | 
.Charm'd with the pleaſures of a ſweet retreat: 
f faireſt, fruit of your on growth you prize, » 
The golden ſtore muſt by your labour nſe; 
In this great work your warmeſt efforts uſe, 
No toil, no dreſſing to your trees refuſe : 
For trees from fav ring ſtars, or a kind ſoil, 
Are leſs aſſiſted than from conſtant toil, 
The 
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The ftubborn glebe with pains unweary'd Moves) 

The ſtubborn 2 to mildneſs will improveQGQ.. 
All nature's wants let induſtry ſupply, N ay 
So ſhall your Orchard rains and ſtorms defy, 
Or leſs propitious ſuns, or a malignant ſky. 

For proof, my Muſe, alledge an ancient . 

Of that good yeoman of the Marſic race, 
Who while he turn'd his ſoil with ceaſeleſs care. 

Stood an exception to a barren year. 1 FE 
His trees alone did ſo their burthen yield, 

And golden Ceres only bleſs'd his geld, n 
His ſtrange increaſe the neighbourhood alarms, +. 


And envy blackens him with magic charmws. 
How by bad art the ſecret powers he knew. 
Of herbs that on his native mountains grew 

And thence with hands impure forbidden plenty drew. } 


The charge was mov'd in court. the judges ſat, 

And heard the pris'ner in arreſt of fate: nA 
He reaching from the bar the ſhining; blade, 

Of his old pruning knife, his hook and ſpade. 
Worn bright with uſe, “ Behold-my: magic Galle | 

«« By theſe I force my fruit, by theſe my crop excels"? 
His ſun-burnt arms he ſtretch'd out to the crowd, 

And his rude ſponſe and: homely dau _ rp 
Each an accomplice in the guiltleſs e 
Harden'd with labour, and imbrown'd . 

The honeſt countryman obtain'd his cauſm 
And induſtry was crown'd with high applauſe, | F 

To ſoils ſo much advantage tilling yields, 
Hence trees are crown'd with leaves, with corn the kelds, 
And ſtore of fruit delightful to behold; 1! ih © 
Mix with the-greens their purple or their gold; | 
Then bright with uſe preſerve your rakes and wears, 
Your forks, crows, mattocks, rollers, and NN cars 5 
Let only hoſtile arms and trumpets rulty... 

And helms neglected lie concealꝰd in duſt = 

While with her bounteous hands auſpicious Pedic, 
Shall both the city and the country: bleſs: ' 

But if your ground improve not, tho manur d. bi 
Nor can of vicious qualities be cur'd 7 
Let ſome more grateful ſoil your pains: employ," 
That will obedience yield, and you your wiſh pr“ f 
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Now, Muſe, the way of raiſing trees declare, 
A needful work, the gard'ner's ſecend care; 
| Who muſt for this moſt neceſſary uſe, - 
it A place diſtin from all the garden chooſe. 
| In which wide nurs'ry may a num' rous breed, 
Of hopeful plants ſpring forth from teeming ed: 
| car in conſuſion riſing-throng the Place, * 
3 A good ſupply for the decaying race. © 
| To ſtones and kernels ſown on proper earth; 
All the fair rural offsprings owe their birth. 
Without: diſtinction then or meaſure bound, 
Cloath ev'ry wall, and fill, each ſpot of ground 8 
For no ſuch fruit. ill foreign trees adorn, 
As grace the ſaplings im your garden born; 
| Whether on wonted food plants freelier feed, 
is Or thrive beſt: when their parents they ſucceed 3; 
1} They ſhould from gen'xous ſtocks their kind e, 
| And Pee of; their father's. vigour give: h 
1 Thoſe promĩſe moſt. which frequent joints divide, 
| But ſhun the ſmooth, whoſe buds are ſcatter'd wide... 
| Then for. the future race provide a ſeat, 
| Where the ſun warms the ground with kindly beat, 
Without whoſe influence nothing can avail, 
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1 The ſoil will -languiſh, and the fruit muſt fail; D 
þ While his bright eye our-lewer earth ſurveys, _ 'D 
fl Who goverts ſtorms, and: vwhom.the winds obeys. A 
1 All earthly dungs he chears, nor fails to re 

1 With vitatjuice _—_ vegetable breed; 7 * 
| And while he yearly round the zodiac rides, | W 
ö [ He all the annual turns and ſeaſons guides: u -Q 
4 Who duly then his radiant viſage views. If 
1 Of what brighs colour when he ſets he ſnewss, Re 
| Or what rae ſpots his riſing face ſhall ſtain, Re 
| Will might ghty prof from this 'rev*rence gain, 108 By 
| | Nor will the ſun behold his field in vain. Le 
* The country youth inſtructed by your care, 5 At 
= Should due reſpect to Sol and Luna bear, | | H. 
i Which two the kingdom of Olympus ſhare : Ar 
| Both fayour trees; and both direct the ain. wy 1 

Ss Who from the ſun and ſtars may tokens gain: | In 
bo Well fld-on their authority rely, By 
1 Nor fear e. 55 W 
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Yet never wiſh in ſpring for too much heat, 
Leſt froſts return, and you repent too late, 
And blame the ſun, who at your 1 ſuit, 
Haſten'd before their day th' untimely: fruit. 
Tho? likely blooms a forward tree e, f 
No credit give to what. ſo ſoon decay. 
Till ſummer bakes the fruit with rip'ning rays. 
Oft' has the ſhow been fair, yet than the crop, 
And empty flow'rs:deceiv*d the gard ners hope. 
Sometimes when to the ſummer ſpring gives Pee, ") 
And now fair ſhows'of fruit the garden grace. 
The trees hy ſudden! tempeſts are annoy d, 
And in one night the year's whole hapes defiroy'd. 
Rough are the winds which at-this ſeaſon reign, 
And Boreas, ſierceſt of the bluſt ring train, 
The ſhatter'd trees with certain ruin ſhakes, 
And rude deſtruction o'er the garden makes 
While fruit- trees then by the ſpring's favour blow, | 
Fear ev'ry wind, and guard againſt a foe. „o 
On ſolemn days avert with frequent pray'r / 4 


Cold moons, in ſummer nights, which — ſpare, f 
The nipping northern, froſts, and cloudy ſouthern air.) 
Oft is th* improvident. and artleſs ſwain, ao 
Deſerv*dly damagid by unheeded rain; X 
Then low'ring clouds and omens from the bn 
And rainy feſtivals obſerve with watchful eye. 
When an the courſe of the revolving year, 
The months for grafting fruit require your care; 
Whether you cuttipgs fix in ſolid wood, | 
Or in the wounded bark incloſe a bud. 
If your fruit be {as ſome muſt needs be) ſour, 
Remove the harſh, and graff a milder ſtore ; 
Regard this part, ye who would honour raiſe _ 
By gard'ning, *tis the gard'ners chiefeſt praiſe. 
Let foreign Apples in your orchard live, 
And homebred ſtocks the ſtranger Pear receive; 
Hence will your fruit be always of the beſt, 
And you with plenty of ſuch kinds be bleſt. N 
What fruit you want, the fields, which neighb'ring lie 
In your own country, may perhaps lufee | 
But where they fail, let diſtant lands be ſought 
With ſtudious care, and thence the choiceſt — 
20:15 From 
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JIZ 'RAPIN, or GARDENS. | 


From barb'rous conqueſts to'their own rich ſoil, 
Victorious Greeks brought home the fruitful ſpoil; 
Still as their ſtores increas'd each tree gave rſs | 
To ſome feign'd tale and fabulous device. | 


Hence Pyramus and Thiſbe's:mingled blood, 2 


On Mulberries their purple dye beſtow'd ; 

In Babylon the ftory*s told to prove, 

The fatal error of forbidden love. 

While Demophoon forſaken Phyllis mourn'd, 
On deſart:ſhores ſhe to a tree was turn'd,' 

Which ſcatter'd Almonds on her father's ground. 
The Figs and Vines were firſt by Bacchus found, 
The bearded Corn from Ceres? culture came, 
And peaceful Olives were Minerva's claim. 


Twere tedious to'recount the fruit great Rome 


From vanquiſh'd nations brought in triumph home, 
Tranſplanted to the cryſtal bers 's ſide, - 
And kindly water'd by the flowing tide ; 
How firſt Lucullus to his native ſoil - 
Tranſlated Cherries, Cheraſonda's ſpoil ; 
er golden Apples Media there diſplay'd, 
And tributary Plumbs Damaſcus paid; 1 
What Lydia, Egypt, India could produce, i 
Were there collected for the victor's uſe; 
And Perſia, Cara, and a num'rous train 
Of vanquiſh'd realms, enrich'd the Latian plain. 
Loaded with fruit then Tuſcan orchards ſhin*d 
With rows of Apples of the largeſt kind, 
In Amiterna's vale the Sabine boors, - 
Added Bon-cretiens to their former ſtores. 
Th' Auruncans did with fatteſt Olives fill, 
And thickeſt Vines Taburnus? fruitful hill. 
While Anio wond'ring, view'd along his ſhore 
A beauteons produ@, and unknown before. 
Thus fruit of ev'ry kind from ev'ry place, 
Did fair Oenotria's ſtately villas grace; 5 
Which here are oft improv'd wit artful care, 
Bleft with a fertile ſoil, and genial air. | 
| Soon as your artiſt ſhall have choſe the belt, 
To charm the fight, and pleaſe the curious taſte, 
Pl teach him then theſe Cyons how to join 
To ſome kind ſtock, that will adopt their line: 
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Various the methods, but perform'd with eaſe, 
To graft a fruitful branch on barren trees. | 
Some will the trees behead, lop off their pride, 
And into four the naked trunks divide ; 

As ent'ring wedges by the wood-man's ſtroke, 
Square into even parts the rifted oak, 

The cloven ſtocks the fertile ſprigs receive, 
And kindly vegetative moiſture give: 

Some in the bark a flight inciſion make, 

Fit for the orifice a bud they take; 

The willing rind does the new gueſt incloſe 
With clammy ſweat, and by degrees it grows : 
Some like a ſlender pipe the ſlit contrive, 
Others to form it like a ſcutcheon ſtrive ; 


Some bore the ſolid trunk with piercing ſteel, 


And with the choſen plant the paſſage fill; 
This taſk perform'd let your induſtrious hind, 


313 


With ſevenfold bands the wounded ſubſtance bind, 


Loaming or waxing o'er-the-cleft with care, 

Leaving no paſſage for th* inclement air, 

Left interpoſing it diſturb the juice, 

And to the ſtarving graft due nouriſhment refuſe. 
Tf juſtly all's perform'd, the graffing right, 

And Cyons cloſely with the ſtocks unite, 

This happy mixture you with joy will ſee, 

Produce a wond”rous change in ev'ry tree; 

What was of ſavage kind will milder grow, 

Forget its nature and its ſour forego. 

The yellow Quince, and dull Cornehan race, 

With particolour'd fruit their boughs will grace; 

The worthleſs Thorn a valu'd Plum will bear, 

And what was gritty prove a melting Pear ; 

Th' ingrafted Cherry Stock will mend its juice, 

Adulterate flouriſh, and fair fruit produce : 


On the ſame trunk more kinds will friendly grow, 


And diff rent Apples load each diff rent bough. 
Learn now what kinds aſſociate with delight, 
What Cyons with what ſtocks will beſt unite. 
Gladly the Quince into her ſtock receives 
All ſorts of Pears, and _— own tincture gives 
Ee 4 
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The friendly Pear with Apples blends her juice, 
Nor with diſdain from Sallows will refuſe 
To draw the ſap, and thence fair fruit produce. 
The Mulberry and Fig will well agree, 
If no foul colour ſtains their progeny. 
'The Cherry courts the yielding laurel's bed, 
And their bright offspring wears a bluſhing red. 
Apples on Apples with mixt flayours grow, 
And Pears will flouriſh on the harſheſt Sloe, 
| If what Palladius wrote we will believe, 
And credit to exploded precepts give. 
The moderns, by experience, dearly found 
| Miſtakes in all old precepts to abound ; 
1 Deceiv'd by rules, Auvergnian planters ſtrove 
By Sallow ſtocks their Apples to improve; 
| A lively colour did the product grace, 
| | But vain their hopes, ſince the degen'rate race 
| By their harſh taſte betray*d the ſpecious cheat, 
| 
| 
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Falſhood lurks in their charms, their beauty's but decex. 
Next learn the native genius of your trees, 

What ſoil and air their diff rent humours pleaſe z 

4 You'll find the gilded Apple ſeldom fail, 

. In a warm climate and a marſhy vale : 

ol On mountains plac'd, or on a rocky ſoil, 

4 It drops untimely fruit, and mocks your toil. 

4 A rawer land the Fig-tree will endure, B55. 

1 If fenc'd from northern winds, from froſts ſecure; 

On ſandy ground the downy Peach will thrive, 

While kindly ſhow*rs proportion'd moiſture give; 

But Pear-trees muſt enjoy the open fields, 

Where ſmiling Phoebus his aſſiſtance yields, 

Where the rich mould with ſap their roots may feed, 

4 Thus bloſſoms will abound, and fruits ſucceed. 

* The Mulberry your drieſt earth will chuſe, 
Unus'd to ſprings, unwaſh'd with falling dews, 
E'en Apples in too moiſt a ground their pleaſing fla- ( 
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In a mild earth will Citrons faireſt ſhow, 
But in a courſer yellow Quinces grow. 


vours loſe, | 

Cherries, prolific will in ev'ry place, | 

i] From their deep roots ſend forth a great increaſe, 
' As in Oenotria ſhoots the Olive race. 


No 


ORCHARD. 
No burning ſoil with Apricots agrees, 


3rs 


Nor ſtones with Cherries or with Strawberries ; 


But Strawb'ries in a trench of well wrought 


ound 


To the warm ſun expos'd, with juice abound. 


Citrons and Melons for mild air decline 


The riſing hills, which boaſt the fruitful Vine; 


And Plums, when planted in a temp'rate ſoil, 


Will anſwer with their fruit the gard*ners wiſh and toil; 
Your Orchard planted, ſtill with care ſurvey, 


If any tree ſhews ſymptoms of decay, 

On the diſtemper'd tree try all your art, 
E'er the contagion'hurts the vital part. 

If thorns or baleful weeds the trees annoy, 
By culture thorns and baleful weeds deſtroy ; 
Tis culture from decay your ſtock defends, 


Improves the fruit, and its harſh flavour mends: 


Who thus the hidebound glebe by digging breaks,- 


And plains the ſurface ofer with ſmoothing rakes, 


Makes from the root the ſtrength'nin 
And ev*ry bough beneath its burden 
Where thro? the ſoil x min*ral ſalt does run, 
Hurtful to plants, the ground deteſted ſhun ;: 
On this the gard'ner ſpends a fruitleſs pain, 
Falſe are his wiſhes, his endeavours vain; 


2 lap aſcend, 
end. 


Nor winter's froſt with nipping force can tame” 
The ſtubborn mould, nor ſummer gales reclaim ;* 


The ſhow'rs avail not, ſtill your fruits forget 
Their nat'ral glories, and degenerate. 

Nor culture, air, or foil alone will do. 
Without a proper diſpoſition too; 
The ſituation your director make, 5 
And as it varies diff' rent meaſures take. 


In ſpacious plains where Phœbus gilds the air, 


Their lofty heads let taller fruit-trees rear ; 
Tho' others more admire the dwarfiſn kind, 
And their ſhrub boughs in little circles bind: 
Others for warmth line ev'ry wall with fruit, 
And hold in eaſy bands each pliant ſhoot. 


Some men in hedges wreathe the neighb'ring boughs, 


Where fruit adorns the long extended rows : 


Theſe various methods ſo diſpoſe, that thence 


May rife both beauty and convenience. 
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Nor the old rules too haſtily believe, 
Attend to thoſe our modern artiſts give, 
Whoſe happy genius has in gard'ning ſhown, 
Arts more polite than by our fathers known. 
Plant not in open fields the tender kinds, 
Averſe to hoar froſts, and the blaſting winds: 
As Figs which never in perfection eat, 
Unleſs well mellow'd by the ſummer's heat. 
The Cherry, Filberd, Apple, Plum, and Pear 
May ftand expos'd, nor fear the piercing air, 
And Almond-trees all kinds of weather bear. 
Tf a juſt flavour in your fruit you prize, 
And would preſerve their colour and their ſize, 
At a due diſtance plant each ſpreading tree, 
Leave for the genial ſun a paſſage free; 
For there your fruit in full perfection grows, 
Where no injurious ſhades can interpoſe; 
Whether from Phoebus? influence this proceeds, 
Whoſe beams direct with heat prolific ſeeds; 
Or the great trunk more vig rous fills its pores 
With richer nouriſnment from larger ſtores ; 
Or ambient Zephyrs purer odours ſned, 
And breathe refreſhment on the lofty head. 

Then open to the ſun your fruit expoſe, 
He helps their flavour, and protection ſhows z 
Indulgent while your plants are young, take care 
To form their limbs with ſtrength, their vigour chear ; 
Let artful hands the leaves redundant crop, 
And pruning knives luxuriant branches lop; 
That neither boughs may fhade the parent tree, 
Nor they o'erladen with their burden be. | 
But chiefly all th* unlikely brood diſplace, - 
And wait with patience till a better race 
Shall early hopes of innate vigour give, 
Flouriſh ſecure; and of themſelves can thrive; 
The mother tree for her loſt offspring chear, 
And ſooth her ſorrow. with your utmoſt care. 

Tho' loaded trees may glut your avarice, 
Too much fertility becomes a vice. 
In fruit the number may the worth impair, 
Thin them betimes, the teeming branches ſpare; 0 
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No ſtock too pregnant can long time remain, 
For overbearing will its vigour drain; 
It's ſtrength exhauſted thus it ſapleſs lies, 
And with'ring at the root untimely dies. 
Then in compaſſion to the weary trees, 
Relieve their labour with alternate eaſe, 
And when unwilling force *em not to bear, 
That you may ever our juſt praiſes hear. 
Oft have I in our ſuburb gardens been, 
And in their management this error ſeen, 
The greedy churls with dung o'erload the earth, - 
And thus with hot beds force an haſty birth ; 
The fruits before their ftated time appear, 
And ſeem to change the ſeaſons of the year : 
Shun, O ye Planters, this delufive cheat, 
Nor ſuch pernicious patterns imitate ; 
Their fruit's deſtructive to the parent wood, 
Deſtroy its health, and drink its vital blood: 
A gnawing canker on the branches preys, - 
The ſtock becomes infirm and ſoon decays; -. 
But wait their deſtin'd ſeaſon ; and forbear 
With eager hands untimely fruit to tear 
From their fond mother, leſt you her deſtroy, 
And with unwholeſome juice your ſtomach cloy. 
If curious you in faireſt fruit delight, 
Which gratify the taſte and pleaſe the fight, 
You muſt with art on neighb' ring walls diſpoſe 
The fruitful race in long extended rows; | 
Whereon, when Phoebus cuts the middle line, 
His hotteſt ſouthern rays directly ſhine; 
The rays reflected, double heat beſtow, 


And the well painted fruits their proper colours ſhow. - 


How this improvement may be beſt obtain'd, 
And fruit be with the richeſt colours ſtain'd 
My Muſe ſhall all the needful art repeat, 
And ſing the method of increaſing heat. 
Firſt in a ſtraight long line a wall erect, 
Full to the ſouth, whence warmeſt gleams reflect: 
The ſurface next with unſlack?d lime ſmooth o'er, 
Lime makes the rays return with greater pow'r, 
And kills ſuch worms as otherwiſe would breed, 
And on the trees with dire deſtruction feed: 
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Along the wall let iron hooks be plac'd, 
To hold your poles or rods of willow faſt; 


Theſe will —— the trees, tho ſome for ſhow, 
e 


In graceful order bind each ſtraggling bough : . 

Others to greater ſplendour ſtill aſpire, 

And tie the whole extended row with wire; 

In time the tender branches will comply, 

And of themſelves their proper poſts ſupply ; 

If taught by long obedience to ſubmit, 

The yoke by cuſtom will more eaſy ſit : 

But elder ſhoots, when they with age are ſtay'd, 

They reſtiff grow, nor will on walls be laid; 

That they may freely bend on ev'ry ſide, 

Eaſy and ready as your hand ſhall guide, 

Inſtruct with diſcipline their early'ſ{ growth, 

And breed 'em to it from their tender youth, 

Plant 'em along the wall as ſoon as born, 

For cuſtomary * without regret are worn. 
Nor will their beauty ſuffer by theſe chains, 

If thro? the wall a decent order reigns ; 

As ladies when-they dreſs to go abroad, 

Bind up their locks according to the mode, 

In artful ringlets curl their lovely hair, 

Which adds new charms and beauties to the fair: 

So more engaging beauty will be found 

In captive trees with eaſy fetters bound, 

Where no looſe bough irregularly ſtrays, 

But a juſt order all the wall arrays. | 
Such handſome cloathing as like arras ſhows, 

On walls and fields a comely grace beſtows; 

Chiefly when various dyes enrich the ſuit, 

While diff rent ſeaſons paint the lovely fruit; 

With joy the gard' ner ſees his labour bleſt, 

His landſcape wall in light and ſhadows dreſt: 

The purple Fig with bluſhing Peaches joins, 

And his whole. Orchard with its burden ſhines : 

For when with particolour'd fruit array'd, 

The ſummer's in her richeſt liv'ry clad ; 

When of themſelves the wealthy trees unfold, 

'Thro? verdant leaves their.vegetable gold ; 

Delightful then is walking in the fields, 

Viewing the vill“ or what the garden yields, 
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With wond”ring eyes to ſee the fruit ſo fair, 1 4 J 
To pull: the full grown products of the year, N an 
And home the valu'd prize in baſkets bear. N f {! 
Thus while the gard*ners art employs your thought 
Which is the choiceſt kind of all your fruit, . 
What are the diff rent natures oh your trees, 7 1 
What culture with your Orchard beſt agrees, 9 
And when luxuriant branches to ſuppreſs, j 
What ſtocks and grafts united ſeldom fail, ; 
How far the grafts, how far the ſtocks prevail : | | 
No wealth or pow'r can greater pleaſure yield, _ _ 
Than you'll enjoy in your own native field; . 1 
No foul ambition will your ſoul inflame, {69 
Nor fire you with undue defire of fame ; | 
Nor will yain promiſes, the courts deceit, 
Diſturb your anxious mind aſpiring to be great. ; 
How happy they whom rural joys thus pleaſe ! 6 
For whether they obſerve their growing trees ; 0 | 
Or when full boughs beneath their burthen bend, N 
With ready props their timely ſuccour lend; 1 
Whether the flavour of their plums they taſte, 16 
And gather what they like for a repaſt ; . 
Or for new foreign fruit new names contrive, : ti 
How exquiſite the joys ſuch entertainments give! | 14 
If you in order and in grace take pride, N 
Into juſt diſtances che wall divide ; Wl!) 
To ev'ry tree its proper ſeat aſſign, 144 
Cherries in one, Figs in another line; 1 | 
Place Pearls and Berg' mots with the Britiſh Pear; | 
Ill with red Plums green Apples interfere, 
But the ſame kinds a common brightneſs ſhare : 
All dreſt with equal pains will equal thrive, 
If to your trees you can large ſpaces give, 
Left if a needful diſtance you deny, 
The ftraiten'd earth o'erſtock'd fails in her juſt ſupply. 
What are the various kinds of fruitful trees, 
And how their ſhape and nature diſagrees, . 
Or with what ſpecies multiply*d by fill, 
Gard*ners their ſtores increaſe and orchards fill, 
Is not a poet's buſineſs to recite, 
Loſt in an endleſs maze where nothing can delight. 
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Why ſhould I ſpeak of Peaches, whence they came, 
Their flavours, or their diff rent colours name? | 
One kind not much unlike to Plums 1s thin, 

And wears no woolly down upon its ſkin ; 
Some to their ſtones of firm conſiſtence cleave, 
Others their ſtones moſt readily will leave ; 
Theſe laſt, abounding with large ſtore of juice, 
Are the beſt fruit which Perſia does produce. 
Nor can my Muſe all other wall- fruit trace, 
Their ſhapes, their natures, or their diff rent race; 
Whether the kind which wild Armenia bred, 
Whoſe beauty bluſhes with a native red, 
Or thoſe Alcinous with his royal hand, 
Fall grown, tranſlated from a foreign land ; 
Or thoſe Taburtia yields, a pleaſant race, 
Which yet to ſweet Picenian fruit gives place : 
Or why ſhould I the Quince's praiſe ſet forth, 
Which leſs of ſcent they have, the more of worth ; 
Of Cherries, beſt when eaten faſting, tell, - 
Or luſcious figs, which with rich neQar ſwell, 
And all ambroſial wall- fruit far excel? 5 
But Nature ne'er more wantonneſs expreſs'd, 
Than when ſhe Pears in various figures dreſs'd, 
From Wardens and the larger kinds to thoſe 
Of leſſer growth, one round, one oblong grows, 
Tunbelly'd aukwardly with necks awry, 
Nor have their flavours leſs variety; 
An equal taite to racy wine ſome bear, 
And may with the Falernian juice compare ; 
Others are temper'd with a milder guſt, 
And in the flavours more reſemble muſt, 
Grapes too and Plums their proper praiſe obtain, 
If props againſt a wall the trees ſuſtain ; 
Both the Muſcat and the bright purple Vine 
Deſerve a wall, and grace the fruitful line, 
Perhaps my Muſe, if not in haſte, would ſhow . 
From fragrant Melons what rich odours flow ; 
With what ſweet juices nature fills the vein 
Of humble Strawberries, and the bluſhing train. 
If you would trees on walls with judgment ſpread, . 
Let them or like an open fan be laid, 
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With all the branches ſpreading from the root, 
Or like a fiſh*s back-bone let em ſhoot, 


The branches from an upright trunk produc'd, 
Both ways are good, and ſo may both be us'd. 
Of ſuch importance is the pruner*s care, ' 
No repetition can be tedious here ; 
The trees to any beauteous form are brought, 
And pliant yield to whatſoe'er they're taught; 
Your ſwain then, e'er their limbs with age are ſtay d, 
Should trim, and form 'em with his crooked blade. 
If from their wounds the trees again bud out, 
Recover ftrength, and with new vigour ſhoot, 
Still he muſt uſe the ſame ſeverity, 
And with new pruning cultivate the tree: 
For trees at ev*ry age by nature are 
Unſkill'd in breeding, and unlearn'd to bear, 
The pruner's ſelf muſt his aſſiſtance give, 
And of it's uſeleſs boughs the tree relieve; 
Muſt pare ſuperfluous, empty twigs away, 
And teach th? unruly branches to obey. 
In early growth reſtrain wild luxury, ; 
Nor ſpare the boughs, for 2 the tre. 
Which are the branches you muſt prune, and how, 
Experience and a maſter only ſhow; e 
He leaves the chiefeſt ſtem, and hopeful-ſhoot, 
Knows where t' expect, and where deſpair of fruit; 
Then if the ſeaſon anſwers to your care, 
A vaſt increaſe will on the trees appear; 
They will with rich ambrofial ſtores be crown'd, 
And faireſt fruit thro* the whole line abound. 
If on a wall you ſpread th? extended row, 
You'll ſee the utmoſt that your fruit can do, 
Reflected rays will paint their colour fair, 
Enlarge their ſize ;. no other art or care 
Hath like effects; then from inquiries ceaſe : 
For all own this the gard'ner's maſter-piece. 
But tho? the moderns boaſt t* have found the way 
Of rip*ning fruit by doubling ev*ry ray; | 
Yet ſome from obſcure hints think they can trace c 


Footſteps of this great art in ancient days, 
Vouch their antiquity, and give our ſires the praiſe, 


If 
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If we may credit what the poets ſing, 
Tis ſaid Alcinous the fam'd gard*ner king 
This method introduc'd. Long had his trees 
Flouriſh'd ſecure, and yielded great increaſe, 
And as the ſpring came on they now obey'd | 
Spring's genial pow'r, and hopeful blooms diſplay'd, 
When Boreas bluſter'd forth with ſtormy blaſt, 
And in one night laid all the garden waſte. 
If here and there a tree by chance ſurviv'd | 
The dreadful ſhock, and with their bloſſoms liv'd ; 
Yet they untimely fruit did after bear, * 
Sour'd by th' inclement ſun and tainted air; 
Strange thunders too then threaten'd from on high, 
Tho? clear the air, and bright the open ſky, 
This omen deſolation did foretell, 
Which deſolation on the gardens fell. 
Th' affrighted king does for the augurs ſend, 
And aſks what this dire omen might portend, 
Bids *em conſult the dark decrees of fate, 
And whence this mighty ruin ſprung, relate. 
From Calais and Zethes ſome divin'd, | 
(Rough Boreas ſons) might riſe the ſtormy wind. 
To the king's daughter both had ſuiters been, 
And ſought her bed, encourag'd by the queen; 
The virgin nor refus'd em, nor comply'd ; 
But both their ſuits the king and flate deny'd. | 
Boreas reſenting in his haughty mind { 


Th affront, with the rejected lovers join'd, 

And in revenge rais'd this tempeſt'ous wind. 

One augur Circe, one Calypſo blames, 

To king Alcinciis ever hated names. 

In her revengeful mind Calypſo bore, 

How the Phæacians from her widow'd ſhore | 

Receiv'd Ulyſſes, whom ſhe call'd her own, 

And vow'd they ſhould repent the m_— they'd: done. | 

While moſt on Circe's magic charms reflect, | 

Her hatred, and her rival pow'r ſuſpect; | | 

She could the brightneſs of the moon impair | 

With ſpells, and ſpread contagion thro? the air. 
But good Eurymedon, Apollo's prieſt, - 88 c 

And fav'rite prophet, thus himſelf expreſs'd; 
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We ſhould not ſeek for cauſes from abroad, 
« Ours is the guilt, and we deſerve the load.“ 
Then ſilence kept, and turn'd with ſorrow pale, 
The king commands he ſhould the crime reveal, 
And what his dubious anſwer meant. Then he. 
Few words ſuit beſt with this extremity. 

«© Much have we felt, yet fear a greater blow, 

'Tis time we then by prayers repentance ſhow. 
The vengeance of the angry Gods we bear, 

© Becauſe your Majeſty to your own care 

“ Aſcribes the plenty of your royal ſtores, 

c Returns no thanks, no rural Pow'r adores ; 

«« Neglects the ſun, who rules the air and ſtorms, 

«© Nor to the winds, or Jove their rites performs.”? 
Then conſcious of his guilt the king aſham'd, | 
His own proud heart and ſtubborn boldneſs blam'd. 
Straight to the woods they haſte ; in whoſe receſs 
Reſides the fam'd Heſperian propheteſs: 

Thro? the ſtill wood a whiſp'ring voice they hear, 

« Go, and for mighty Jove twelve bulls prepare, 
«« For Phœbus twelve, both deities appeaſe, 

«© Both rule the pregnant earth, and give th' increaſe.” 
They went and did with ſacrifice revere 

Bright Phoebus, and th' almighty Thunderer, 
Which good Eurymedon ordain'd ſhould be 

Yearly perform'd to late poſterity. 

*T was then Alcinoüs by the Nymph's advice 
Againſt the north, whence bleakeſt ſtorms ariſe, 
Rais'd high. a wall both Boreas to defeat, 

And to reflect the ſun with double heat. 

'Thus planting to the wall did firſt obtain, 

Which tho? in time Heſperia dropt again, | 
The Norman ſwains reviv'd in later days, 

Their ſtarving clime far from the ſun diſplays, 
No grateful fruit but from reflected rays, 

The cuſtom thence to royal Paris came, 

Which now thro? France extends its uſe and name; 

If my advice has weight, early prepare 
'This needful ornament, nor ſparing fear 
T' extend the wall in length, the ſpreading trees 
Will cloath the whole with verdure by degrees. 
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1 Attend with diligence your charge each day, 
i And as thro leaves, and growng fruit you ſtray, 
6. Cut the luxuriant wanton ſprigs away, 
| Prote& each hopeful ſhoot, and teeming bud ; 
But quell the ſaucy overbearing wood. 
The maſter's hand of chief advantage is, 
To the fair garden, and the fruitful trees, 
If any tree forſakes the friendly wall, 
| Or looſen'd branches from their perches fall, 
| He's always there the ſtragglers to reſtrain, 
And in fair order ſpread the wall again. : 

When once the ground's prepar'd, the maſter beſt 
From his experience will direct the reſt ; | 
Daily he views his trees with watchful eyes, 

And firſt diſcovers where their merit hes, 

Knows with what ſtocks what grafts will kindly ſuit, 
And all the diff*rent flavours of his fruit. 
With warmth in ev*ry part he plies his care, 


Nor reſts until the hopeful blooms appear, 
Or loaden'd branches crown the zor year. 
The lazy lab'rer you muſt ſoon diſcard, 
Who undertakes this work muſt urge it hard. 
1 | To cultivate each tree, to tame the ſoil, 
= And cure the ſtubborn glebe is no ſmall toil : 
With rotten dung diſdain not, over- nice, 
To ply the ground, nor dirty work deſpiſe. 
Nouriſh'd with dung, the teeming earth with joy 
Brings forth a ſtrong and num'rous progeny. 
* Often with heavy rakes turn up the mould, 
1 And let it frequently. the fan behold ; 
q If no ſucceſs fo juſt a toi] procures, 
. The fault, ye rude injurious Winds, is yours; 
3 The humble earth by nature's made to be 
.M Subject to yours, and Heav'n's authority. 
Ye ajry Pow'rs the tender Orchards ſpare, 
So al! the trees a kind reward prepare ; 
While we your friendly deities adore, 
And crown your altars with a golden ſtore. 
A thouſand plagues, -with many a dire diſeaſe, 
A thouſand foes ſurround the harmleſs trees. 
From theſe you muſt defend their growth with care, 
Oft in the ſpring from an infectious air, 


A blaſt deſtroys the hopes of all the year. 
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If till malignant ſtars and air combine 
To ſhed their plagues, and ſick*ning trees decline, 
With facrifices to the Gods repair ; | 
No ſhield againſt ſuch ills prevails but pray'r. 

What trees decay thro? age or dire diſeaſe, 
Cut down ; the loſs you'll foon repair with eaſe, 
A youthful heir will with more comely grace, | 
And richer plenty fill the vacant ſpace. # 
By the tree's look his age and ſtrength you'll find: _ 
if the dry wood ſhows thro? the gaping rind, ['/ 
If this alone, while green the reſt appear, | 


Languiſhes with a pale and ſickly air; 
Let not the bill the ill-look'd branches ſpare. | 
If thro? the bark a loathſome canker eats, OE 6 
And burning moſs the horrid trunk beſets ; 
But e' er this peſt the pining tree conſumes, * 
Exhauſts the ſap, and to the vitals comes, Fs 
Apply your blade to the corroding ſore, 65 
And deep inciſion ſhall defeat its pow'r : 44 
But if the dire diſtemper's gone too far, 5 
That the dead boughs no verdant honours wear; 0 } 
If the ground*s barren, and has no effect, 9 
Dig round, and your impoveriſh'd ſoil correct 1 
With ſwine's or pigeon's dung; dung will convey 35 
New life into the lean and hungry clay. (0 
In trenches ſome with fern — Ar ing loam, | 
Dry leaves or bean-ſhells, or the pliant broom, { 
Mix up their mould ; while others ſpread the field 1 
With aſhes, all a juſt improvement yield. | 
Nor muſt your ſoil too rich with juice abound ; 
As want of nouriſhment in barren ground 
Starves tender plants; exub'rant fatneſs cloys : 
Plenty as well as poverty deſtroys, | 
How then to temper, or improve the land, 
Are arts beſt copy'd from the maſter's hand. 
Beſide the ravage from impetuous rain, 
And more pernicious hail ; a num'rous train 
Of other plagues your fruit-trees will deform. 
The gnat, the buzzing drone, the palmer-worm, 
The wily ſpinſter, and the creeping ſnail, : 
That lies infolded in her 2 ſhell, 
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Wood pecks, and various birds the trees invade, 

Whoſe threat' ning beaks the tender Orchards dread ; 

Some tigers call'd, becauſe the rav'nous race, 

With dire deſtruction all the fruit deface. _ 

Deſtroy theſe plagues, and with aſcending ſmoke 

Smother the worms that harbour in the ſtock. 

Why fthould I name the blindly delving mole, 

And mouſe that plunders from her ſecret hole, 

The various painted lizard, and the flies ? 

Th impatient ſwain ill brooks theſe enemies. 

Then lay your traps as uſe preſcribes, and ſo 

Your Orchard free from ev'ry rav*nous foe. 

From farther laws the conſcious Muſe refrains; 

I ſpeak not to ſuch rude unpoliſh'd ſwains, 

As in old time Laurentum's country till'd: 

For art now reigns with Nature in the field. 

Time has ſo far improv'd on Nature's ſtore, 

That ſcarce this age can add one precept more. 

Ye ſtately ſeats and potent Lords excuſe 

Th' expiring ſtrains of an unequal Muſe, 

That dares not try her humble voice to raiſe, _ 

To ſing your gardens, and his country's praiſe, 
Perhaps hereafter, if that France obtains 

Her ancient grandeur, and her wealth regains, 

Gardens ſhall all the fruits of peace enjoy, 

And fortune caſt on them a fav'ring eye. 

Wars have of late, till within theſe few years, 

Harraſs'd all Europe with diſtracting cares; 

Then fevers rag'd, and famine ftalk'd abroad, 

The fields with civil blood were all o'erflow'd, 

And no propitious God compaſſion ſhow'd. 

What language can deſcribe the horrid crimes 

Committed in thoſe very worſt of times? 

All laws were broke, all vows were made in vain, 

And kings themſelves by their own ſubjects ſlain. 

More grievous ills hung hov*ring o'er. this land, 

When valiant Lewis, by high Heav'n's command, 

Appear'd, bleſt omen to the ſinking ſtate, 

Sent by the Gods t' avert impending fate ! 

'That prince no ſooner won by arms renown, 

And added neighb*ring kingdoms to his own: "RE 
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But unto thee, Lamoignon, he reſign'd, 

The reins of juſtice, that he might mankind 

To goodneſs, and the love of arts engage, 

And bring on earth again the golden age. 

Such your example is, ſo juſt you live, 

Such wholeſome laws to all the realm you give, 

That from your miniſtry we may preſume, 

Aftrza to the world once more will come. 

You ſkilful ſecrets to the ſwains impart, 

They read your precepts, and renew their art. 

France ſhall again with verdant groves be crown'd, 

And ev'ry field with rural joys abound. 2 if 
Thus from Pariſian Clermont's tow'ring height, | 

Vainly purſuing Maro's ſacred flight, PEA Fa Fay . 

J ſung of gardens, while my native land, | 

Bleſt with her monarch, under his command ö 

Flouriſh'd ſecure, the willing world obey'd 41 

Our laws, and nations joyful homage pay'd. | 4 


| 
| 
| 


Sold by J. SMEEToON, 
Ne. 148, ST. MARTIN's LANE. 
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' Tus FARMER. Comprehending the ſeveral 
moſt intereſting Objects and beneficial Practices in the 
Culture of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Buckwheat, 
Peas, Beans, Tares, Rape, Hemp, Flax, Weld, 
Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, Cabbages, Clover, Lu- 
cerne, Saintfoin, &c. &c. &c. with the Application 
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and Valuation of their Products, &c. Alſo the Culti- 


vation of Hops, Vines, Foreſt Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Kitchen and Flower Garden Productions. Likewiſe, 
Directions in the Breeding and Improvement of Horſes, 
Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, and Hogs ; 
with Remarks for Purchaſing, Feeding, and Diſpzfing 
of them to the greateſt Advantage; and the Methods 
of Preventing and Removing their moſt fatal Diſorders, 
Together with Rules for the Treatment and Rearing of 
Poultry, viz. Pheaſants, 'Turkeys, Geeſe, Fowl, Tame 
Rabbits, Pigeons, &c. and the Ordering of Bees and 
their Labors. To which is annexed, a comprehenſive 
Sketch of the Formation and Management of Fi 


Ponds ; for the Uſe and Improvement of Watery and 


gy Land; and other Valuable Purpoſes. TH1tp 
Ep = oN. By JOSIAH RINGSTED, Eſq; Price 
28. . a 


IT. THE CATTLE KEEPER}; or a complete 
Directory for Country Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Far- 
mers, Graziers, Farriers, Game and Cow Keepers, 
Horſe Dealers, Carriers, &c. Being a Valuable 
Collection of Ob/ervations in the Choice of Cattle, 
and Receipts for the Cure of every Diſtemper incident 
to Horſes, Oxen, Cows, | Calves, Sheep, Lambs, 
Hogs, and Dogs, with Deſcriptions of the Symptoms. 
To which are added, Strictures on the Management 
of Cattlez in order to a healthy Propagation and 
Increaſe of their ſeveral Species, and a Prevention of 
their Maladies. TWELTTHEDITIOR. Price 18. 6d. 
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INDEX. 


BOOK I. 


OF FLOWERS. N 


„ flowers delight in a clear open air — 
Beds or Borders for flowers ſhould be raiſed and 


laid round like the back of a carp; 
this method was firſt practiſed by Mon- 
fieur le Notre — «= | 
Box the beſt of all edgings for a large flower- 
garden, may be planted in ſpring or 
autumn — 242, 
A dhould be ſhorn in thoſe two ſeaſons 
Bulbous roots muſt be taken up and dried, 
and put into the ground again in October 


—— —ͤ— 


Deſign or Plan for a parterre or flower-plat 
ſhould be firſt drawn upon parchment 


before it be put in execution — 
Expoſition. The eaſtern expoſition agrees beſt 
with flowers — 


France excels all countries in Europe for par- 
terres or flower-gardens — — 

Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers herſelf firſt 
received advantage from dreſs, and 

that gave riſe to the dreſſing of flower- 

gardens 

Floriſt, if an artiſt, may very much add to 

the beauty of flowers, by making them 

blow ſooner or 7 than their natural 
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ſeaſon with new colours and double 
bloſſoms 
Flowers are uſeful for adorning the houſe 258, 
w— Of uſe for ſweet waters, powders, 
and oils — — 
iloney is extracted from flowers — 
—————Painting owes its birth to flowers. 
Flowers are of uſe in healing diſtem- 
pers of the body 
Story of a man who did much good 
in eee where he lived, 
by curing diſeaſes with medicinal flowers 


Lamoignon, firſt preſident of the parliament of 
Paris. His character 


May the moſt delightful month in 
deſcribed w—— — — 

Moon. The floriſt muſt have a ſpecial re- 
gard to the moon in ſowing his ſeed, 

or planting his flowers, which muſt be 

always ſown or planted in the increaſe 

of the moon | 


October, a buſy month with the floriſt 
Seed. 


— 


the whole year, 


* 


The moſt uſual time for ſowing of flower- 
ſeed is the ſpring : the more tender on 
a hot bed in March, and the more 
hardy on a border in the open air in 
April — — 
Raiſing flowers from ſeed 1s the niceſt 


268 
259 


269 
5 


ib. 
ib. 


260 


248 


and moſt difficult part of a floriſt's bu- 


ſineſs: for before he enters u it, 

he ſhould not only be fkilful in the pro- 

per mould and ſeaſon for ſowing each 
flower, but he muſt have regard to the 

ſigns in the heavens, to the wind, and 

the weather c 
Shade is an enemy to moſt flowers 
Soil. Directions for chooſing a proper ſoil 
for a flower- garden 


245 


242 


242 


Spring- 


u 3 


| PAGE 
Spring-flowers. in treats firſt of the 
2 eee among theſe begins 
with the Primula veris; under which 
general name, may be comprehended 
not only the Primroſe, but the Auri- 
cula, the Cowſlip, the Polyanthos, and 
all of the ſame famil— — 246 


— 
—_———s ** — 


a r 8 8 27 * , 
— * * 2 * — 


— 


Tours, a chief town in the province of Tourain | 
(called by hiſtorians, from the pteaſant= 
neſs of the ſituation, the garden of 
France) deſcribed — — 254 


— vide Bec —— +77. * 5 — 
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Walks in a parterre or flower-garden ſhould be 
laid with gravel — — 246. 

Weeds ſhould be deſtroyed before they have 
taken too deep root — ——— ib, 

| Watering every morning and evening is 
very neceſſary in ro, of ſummer 262, 263 

Winter with its cold winds, froſt, and ſnow, 

is very deſtructive to flowers, unleſs 
the beds be covered with matreſſes 266 


CATALOGUE or FLOWERS TREATED 


IN THIS Book. 


Aconite — — — 
Adonis flower — — 
Zthiopis, or Ethiopian Mullein 
African Marigold — 


Amaranthus — . 263 
Amellus, or Attic Star — ib. 
Anemone, or Emony — R 
Aſphodil, or King's ſpear —— 255 
Baſil me. | =... oo 253 


Belvedere, or Summer Cypr 
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Pee commonly called Blue- bottle 
| _ Broom-Fape,' 


Calamita 5 | 
Camomil 
Carnation, or ir Galois 


i 


* 
- 
- . 


" - 


>. - Chelidonium, or Swallowwort — 
Chryſanthes, or Great Daiſy — 


Clytie, or Heliotrope, or Sun-flower 


Colchicum, or Meadow-ſaffron 


Columbine 
Convolvulus 
Crocus 
Crown imperial — 
Cyclamen, or Sow-bread 


7 


0 


— 
4 o 
« 


Cyanus major, or Sweet Sultan ' 
| Chao or a Tanks, — 


Daiſy 


Day-Liy, « or * Hemerocl 


Elecampane 


„ 
* 


Eryngo, or Sea 2 


F vn 
Fumaria bulboſa, or Hollow root 


Granadilla, or Paſſion Flower 
Germander 8 


Laureola 


{7< Larkheel — 
. 
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253 
3 


255 

b. 
261 
247 


262 
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Linum, or Garden-flax 
Lychnis — — 


Mallow, or Hollilock — 
Marjoram — 
Marigold — — 
Martagon, or Mountain-Lily — 


Matricaria, or Mother wort 
Mellilot — 


1001 3 


nd nen 


Mezerion — — is 
Milfoil — — — 

N Monk ſhood — — 
Moth mullein!ꝛ— — 
Narciſſus, or Daffodil —— — 


Narciſſus of Japan, or Gueroſe y-Lily 
Naſturtium — 


Orchis, or Satyrion 


Panſy, or Heartſeaſe — 
D 
Pion/7 — 


Primroſe — 


Reſt-harrow 
Roſe — 
Roſe-campion 


TITEL FEET I 


Ranunculus — 


Saffron Flower, or Autumnal Crocus 
Sambucus Roſea, or Guelderland Roſe 
Smilax — — 
Sptkenard — mm 
Spearmint — wu 
Squil  —— — 


Sock-July-flower 


Thlaſpis, or Candytuft — 
Tuberoſe wm 
Tulip — — — — 9 
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Wolf-bane — — — 253 
Flowers without more ſaid of them than that they 

Cf blow at the beginning of the ſummer 252 

— the middle of the ſummer — 260 

At the latter end of ſummer —— 263 
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BOOK II. 


Of FOREST TREES, and fuch as adorn 


a Garden, viz, Flowering Trees, Sweet 
Shrubs, and Ever-greens. 


— e * — - . — 


5 * ; ILY PAGE 


i es: grows beſt by the river ade — 276 
Fable of a fiſherman turned into an 


Alder-Tree— — ib. 
« Aſh:Tree, from the ſtubbornneſs of its wood, | 
enen to an hero, who will rather 

die than yield —  — — 276 


Bey. Tree grows beſt in moiſt places — 283 
Alluſion to the fable of Daphne 
turned into a Bay-Tree, as the ſtory is 
at length in the-firſt book of Ovid's 

. - — Metamorphoſis — — — ö. 
: Beech-Tree. Rapin joins the Beech with 
the Oak, as alſo the Cerrus or Holme- 
Oak, the Eſculus, the Ilex, or Scarlet 
Oak, and all of the ſame family, which 

be ſays grow beſt together — 272 


Citron-Tree. 


INDEX. 
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PAGE 


Citron-Tree; See Orange — 2 
Cheſnut-Tree. Of what uſe , — _ 27 
Cornel-Tree delights in ſtony ground — 27 
Country houſe ſhould he open with the gar-= 

den to the eaſt, but ſhould be ſheltered 
from the north by a wood —- 268 
Country life, with its pleaſures and buſineſs 
in the garden, deſcribed  — 286, 287 
Cypreſs-Tree ſhews well in any form, but 
beſt in a pyramid — — 278 
Alluſion to the transformation of Cy- 
pariſſus into a Cyreſs-Tree, as the 
ſtory is at length in the tenth book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis — bd. 
Elm-Tree mightily becomes long walks — 273 
Deſcription of long walks adorned 
with Elm- Trees at Fountainbleau — 274 
Fable of Orpheus drawing the foreſt-trees about 
him by the charms of his muſic — ib. 
Fir-Tree 1s of ſpeedy growth, from cuttings, 
eſpecially, when planted on a mountain 276 
France ſaid to ſar with all kind of fo- 
reſt- trees — 268, 277 
Hazle-Tree grows in any ſoil — 276 
Hornbeam-Tree makes the neateſt ornamen- 
tal hedges or palifades of any tree that 
ſheds its leaves in winter — — — 278 
Jaſmine, or Jeſſamy-Trees, which for their ten- 
derneſs are kept all winter in houſes, 
ſhould not be brought out too early in 
the year — 279 
Juniper-Tree loves an open plain — 274 


Lime-Trees, or Linden-Trees, 1 3 
male and female ever ſince Philemon 
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and Baucis were transformed into two 
limes by Jupiter. The ſtory is at 
length in the eighth book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis — 


Lemon. See Ora Thee . 
Lilac-Tree deſcribed — W 
Maple-Tree deſcribed « — — a 


Why ſaid to afford a ſhade to lovers 


in the Elyſian fields — 
Nurſeries ought to be large for the repairing the 

loſs of old trees. — — 
Oaks raiſed from Acorns, thou h of flow growth, 


become at laſt, as all other trees from 
ſeeds, fairer than thoſe that riſe from 
ſuckers or layers — 
Caution againſt deſtroying old vene- 
rable Oaks, with an alluſion to the ſtory 

of Eryficthon puniſhed with famine by 
Ceres, at the requeſt of a Dryad or 
-wood-nymph, 
an old O K in a wood conſecrated to 
Ceres. The ſtory is in the eighth book 
of Ovid's Metamorphoſis — =—— 
be fable of the giant Rhæcus tranſ- 
formed into a large Oak — 
Oleander, a beautiful flowering tree but ten- 
der, muſt be planted i in a caſe, and 
2 amongſt Citron-Trees and Myr- 

ties 
Orange-Trees, Lemon-Trees, and Citron- 


Trees, are the choĩceſt furniture of a 


| pleaſure garden 
hey are ſaid to bear. Atlantean ap- 
ples, in alluſion to the fable of the 
golden fruit, cultivated in the Heſpe- 

rian * by Atlas — 


for daring to cut down - 


PAGE 


275 


281 
283 


275 


282 


ib. 


278 


269 


271 


273 
282 
281 


280 


and 


INDEX. 
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+ PAGE 


Aua in alluſion to the flory of At- 


lanta, who ſtooping to take up the 


golden apples, thrown on purpoſe in 
her way, loft the race to Hippomenes 
——— Muſt be kept in an orangery or 
greenhouſe all the winter, to ſecure 
them from the cold 
Paliurus, or Chriſthorn deſeribed, and ſaid to 
deſerve a place in the garden- 
Phyllerea, when it handſomely covers a wall 
is a great ornament to the garden — 
Pine-Tree, a very beautiful and very hardy 
Ever-green, flouriſhes moſt on a moun- 
talnh — —ů— —— — — 
Poplar-Trees, ſaid here to have been once 
Heliades, or the ſiſters of Phaeton, 
who, overcome with grief for their 
brother's death, were transformed into 
Poplars and their tears into Amber. 
The ſtory is at length in the ſecond 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis —— 
Pyracantha muſt be frequently ſhorn —— 
Pomgranate-Tree deſcribed —— —— 
— The fable of a beautiful Moor tranſ- 
formed into a Pomgranate-Tree —— 


Quickbeam, Wild-aſh, or Witchen-Tree, grows 


beſt in a ſtony ground ' =— —— 
Rhamnus ſaid to be what we now call Whitethorn 
Trees ſhould be planted at equal diſtances from 


one another 


should with fences and "ditches be © 


preſerved from cattle — 
Pruning of foreft trees recommended 


Walks in groves and gardens ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds | | 
Walnut-Tree grows _ in an open plain 

8 


280 


281 


284 
279 


275 
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Willow-Tree flouriſhes moſt by the river fide 
— Fable of a fiſherman transformed into 
a Willow- Tree — 
Woodbine, or Honeyſuckle-Tree, famous 
for the fragrancy of its flowers — 


Yew-Tree, or Eugh-Tree. Rapin in imi- 
tation of the ancients, who looked upon 


the Eugh as poiſonous, which is now - 


one of the moſt ornamental trees in our 
ardens, adviſes to root it up. 
But the cutting Ever-greens into all manner 
af forms, and the management of va- 
_ riegated trees and plants, was unknown 
to the age, in which Rapin lived. 


PAGE 


276 
ib. 


284 


BOOK. III. 
Or WATER, 


6 after what manner, and of 
what materials to be made — 
Deſcription of the famous aqueduct 

of Arcueil, which conveys the water in 

a channel of hewn ſtone fifteen miles 


to Paris ; —— — 
Advice againſt too expenſive aque - 


Brooks, Rivulets, Currents, or running Water; 


how to be guided with art — 
able of Amymone transformed into 
_ arivulet — — — 


PAGE 


291 


292- 


ib. 


297 
ib. 


— 


INDEX. © 
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PAGE- 


at ornaments are proper for 
adorning the banks of brooks or ri- 
vulets 


— — 


Dan 1 Ponds, or pieces of water, the 
larger they are, the more to be ad- 
mired 

———— Deſcription of a canal, or long pond 


298, 299 


300, 301 


at Bavile, the ſeat of the preſident La- 


moignon 
Caſcades, Cataracts, or Waterfalls, whe- 
ther natural or artificial, a en- 

| tertainin 
w=—— Deſcription of a famous bade! in 
the garden at Ruel 


able of the poeteſs Sappho trans- 


formed into a waterfall 


How to be diverſiſfied — 


— 


Fountains. 


—— Deſcription of fountains with ſpout- 


ing ſtreams, or Jets d'eau in the ' Bars 
dens at Luxemburgh palace 
———— Deſcription of thoſe at St. con — — 
=———— Deſcription of others at Ruel 
Fable of Hylas transformed into a 
Jet d'eau or ſpouting ſtream _ 
Vith what varie wy of ſports —_— 
ſtreams may be made to play 
Fountainbleau in Rapin's time had the preat- 
eſt command of water of any palace in 
France, and therefore applauded with 
a high encomium, and recommended 
to the fight of all who delight in water- 
works, though now it is outdone by 
_ Verſailles 


Grots, or Grottos deſcribed 


Pipes from the Reſervoir to the fountains, how to 
be managed 


294. 


zou 


— — 2 
Pump, or Machine for drawing up water 15 
ſometimes of great uſe ——_ /ĩC’d— 291 
G g 2 — be- 
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| | PAGE 
—bDeſcription of the pump at Pontneuf 
or Newbridge in Paris, repreſenting 
the woman of Samaria drawing up wa- 
ter for our Saviour — ib, 


Reſervoir, or Ciſtern to furniſh water for the 
garden, where to be placed, and how 
to be kept from leaking — — 293 
River, when in view from the houſe and 
garden, makes a glorious proſpect, 
and excels all the water-works that can 
be contrived =m=—_ - —— — 302 


Springs. Whence they ariſe — 289 
' — —o—+Are ſometimes ſought for in vain 290 
The tokens by which they may be 


. found — — 291 


Water is ſometimes medicinal, as at Bourbon 
and Pugia in Franſee— — 290 
Water which flows to the garden in a natu- | 

ral ſtream is to be preferred to that 

which is brought in aquedults —— 292 
Water and Trees help to ſet off one another, 

and therefore ſhould never be aſunder 299, 302 


BOOK Iv. 


Os FRUIT-TREES, ox Tur 
ORCHARD. 
PAGE 


Ah tos delights in a warm moiſt vale 314 
Apples loſe their flavour in too wet a ſoil ib. 
Almeud-T ree fears no weather — 316 

; | | - Apricock, 


— . Wt We ww 


INDEX. 341 


. PAGE 
Apricock, or Apricot-Tree diſlikes a hot 
oil — — — — 315 


Cherry-Tree was brought into Italy firſt by 


Lucullus — — 3212 
Compoſts for enriching of ground how to be 
made 


e 
Compoſts for precipitating of fruit before 
their time ſhould be ſparingly uſed — 316 


Diſeaſes of fruit-trees how to be remedied 316, 325, 


Diſpoſition, There are four forms, in 
which fruit-trees may be diſpoſed ; they 
may either be high ſtandards or dwart- 
trees, or have their boughs wrought: 
into a hedge, or be planted to a wall 315 


Fig-Tree requires a ſouth wal! — 315, 316 


- Filberd fears no weather — 31 
Fruit-Trees when overburthened, ſhould be 


relieved by pulling off ſome of the fruit ih. 


—Shew to moſt advantage when thoſe 
of the ſame kind are placed together in 
one row or line —: 


Graffing. The various ways of graffing and 
inoculating deſcribed —— „ 
What graffs agree with what ſtocks ib. 

The rules which the ancients left for 


graffing are full of miſtakes — 314 


Gardening, or cultivating of fruit trees, 
recommended from the example of 
ſome of the famous men of old time, 
and likewiſe from the example of the 
late king of France 07, 308 

————— Induſtry in gardening recommended 
from the ſucceſs which attended the 
labour of a yeoman, whoſe orchard 

abounded with fruit when all in the 


neighbourhood was loſt — — 309 ; 
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he pleaſure or delight which an or- 
Chard full of beautiful fruit yields to 
the owner deſcribed —_—_ == 
w—\{odernsvery much excel the ancients in 
gardening, and therefore muſt be care- 
fully Tonſulted by every one, who is 
ambitious of being maſter of good fruit 


Mulberry-Tree chooſes a dry ground — 
—Alluſion to the ſtory of Pyramus and 


Thiſbe, which is at length in the fourth 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis — 


Nectorine deſcribed — — — 
Nurſeries ſhould be large, and fo ſituated 
as to enjoy the benefit of the ſun 


Olive-Tree was the gift of Minerva — 
Orchard ſhould join to the flower garden 


Peach - Tree delights in = warm ſand "0 
Pear-Tree muſt not be crowded — 
Pears are of great variety =—_ —c— 


Plum-Tree came firſt from Damaſcus 


Quince-Tree will grow in a coarſe foil 
Pruning 1s of great advantage to fruit-trees 
to make them bear plenty of fair fruit 


Is co be learnt by experience, and ſeeing 


a ſkilful gardener cut a fruit-tree well 


Situation. What ſituation ſhould be choſen for an 
orchard — — — 

Soil. Fruit-Trees in general thrive beſt in 

a rich ſoil — — — 

— d8ome ſoils are ſo ſtubborn as not to 


be correcte—— — ʒFL»b.— 
Sun and Moon have a mighty influence 
upon fruit- trees — — 


Vine deſerves a good wall — . 


PAGE 


318 


315 
314 


312 
320 
310 


312 
306 


314 


ib. 
320 
312 


314 
321 


ib. 


306 

ib. 
315 
310 


320 


Wall-Fruit 


INDEX. re” 


PAGE 
Wall-Fruit receives a grea eat advantage from the 
r 


reflection of ays of the ſunn—— 317 
Directions for building a wall for fruit ib. 
Fruit-Trees when el againſt a wall 

ſnould have their . laid as hori- 

zontally as may be, either in the form 

— an open fan, or the backbone of a 

ſh — — — 
Aleinoüs was the firſt who built a 
wall for fruit, with a long hiſtory of 
the occafion — — 322, 323 
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I. EAUTIES of FABLES; in Verſe; ſelec- 

ted, to Form the judgment, Direct the 

Taſte, and Improve the Conduct of Vouth. Price 
3s. ſewed. In handſome Poſt Octavo. 

II. The FALCONER; or The ART of HAWK- 
ING and FALCONRY. Containing the Terms of 
Art uſed by Falconers. The Deſcriptions and Names 
of Hawks uſed in Falconry in Great Britain, and 
ſeveral Parts of Europe, &c. The Methods of Ma- 
king, Manning, Reclaiming, Luring, Sealing, and 
Mewing all Kinds of Hawks for Sport. Their Flights, 
with the proper Game Bird for each Order of Hawks. 
The Implements and Furniture requiſite in Hawking. 
The various Caſtings and Scourings for Hawks. Va- 
luable Receipts for removing their Diſeaſes ; and the. 
Means of preſerving them in Health, By N, COXE,. 
Eſq. To which is added, the COCKER : Being a 
full Illuſtration of the ROYAL SPORT of COCK- 
FIGHTING; with Reflections on. Betting, &c.. 
Price 28. | | 

III. The HUNTSMAN, Containing the beſt: 
, Methods of Sport, for Courſing with Greyhounds, and 

Hunting all Kinds of Chaces in 8 viz. The 
Hart; Buck; Rain Deer; Hare; Wild Rabbit; Ferrit; 
Fox; Badger; Otter; Squirrel; Marten, and Wild 
Cat. Together with many curious Particulars relative 
to theſe Animals, and the Manner of Killing them. 
Likewiſe the Huntſman's TERMS Of ART; and a full 
Account of the DOGS in Uſe; their uſual Names, 
Training, Feeding, Preſervation from ' Diſeaſes, and 
other Things neceſſary to be known concerning them. 
To which are added, the Modes of Hunting ſome parti- 
cular Foreign Beaſts of Sport ; namely the Wolf; Bear; . 
| | Wild 
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BOOKS, uſeful and entertaining. 


Wild Goat; Wild Boar; Beaver, and Elk. By 
NICHOLAS COXE, Eſq; Price 28. 

IV. Tas FOWLER. * Containing Rules F 
taking every Species of Land and Water Fowl; whether 
by Fowling Piece, Net, Engine, or otherwiſe. Such 
as, Woodcocks; Felfares; Pigeons; ' Magpies ; 
Morepoots ; Snipes; Gleads; Crows; Rooks ; Herns ; 
Partridges; Pheaſants; Rails; Quails, &c. &. With 
an Account of their Seaſons; Deferiptions of their 
Haunts; and Methods of making Limes, Limed Twigs, 
Springes, Baits, &c. for taking them. Likewiſe 
Inſtructions for the Choice and Training of the DOGS 
for Fowling; Remedies for their Diſeaſes, &c. &c. 
Alſo a conciſe Es8ay on, SONG BIRDS, viz. The 
Nightingale; Canary Bird; Black Bird; Wood Lark; 
Linnet ; Chaffiach; Robin; Starling ; Thruſh; Sky 
Lark; Titlark; Bullfinch; Redſtart; Wren ; Green- 
finch ; Goldfinch; Hedge Sparrow, &c. Clearly de- 
 ſeribing their Seaſans, and Neft; with the beft Modes 

fer Taking and Preſerving them in Health and good 
Song. By NICHOLAS COXE, Eſq; Price 18. 6d. 

V. THE FISHERMAN; or The ART of 
. ANGLING made eaſy. Containing the moſt ap- 
proved Methods in Uſe for FISHING or ANGLING: 
for all Kinds of Fiſh. Together with their Seafons of 
Spawning, Hours of Biting, and whatever elſe is ne- 
ceſſary to be known by a complete Angler. Likewife, 
Remarks on the Utility of FISH PONDS ; with their 


moſt profitable Formation and Diſpoſition preciſely and 


carefully pointed out. To which 1s prefixed, a De- 
ſcription of all the principal Rivers, Lakes, &c. in 


England, their Rife, Confluences, and particular- 


Kinds of Fiſh produced in them, in order to direct the 
Angler with the greater Certainty in his Sport, By 
GUINIAD CHARFY, Eſq; Price 2s. 6d. N. B. 

The above Four may be had bound in 1 Vol. Price 88. 
VI THE HOUSEWIFE. Being a moſt uſeful 
As$1STANT in all DomtsT1c Concer ns, whether 
in a Town or Country Situation. Containing : Bills 
of Fare for every Month in the Year, with Rules for 
Marketting ; Methods of Cooking all Kinds of Fiſh, 
wo, Fleſh 


Books, uſeful and entertaining. 


Fleſh and Fowl, with their proper Sauces, &c. alſo 
Ragouts, Soups, &c. Inſtructions for making Jellies, 
Pies, and Puddings. Pickling, Collaring, Potting, 
and Preſerving. For making Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, 
Ale, Engliſh Wines, .&c. And à curious Manner of 
Preſerving Eggs freſh, either for Eating or Hatching, 
4 Year; not to be found in any other Work of the 
Kind. Likewiſe, a Variety of REeczxi1yTs in Pays1c, 
which compriſe Cures for moſt of the Ailments, Acci- 
dents, and Indiſpoſitions with which the Human Body 

is chiefly afflited : Particularly, 'new and approved 
Recipes for the Recovery of Gouty, Rheumatich, and Con- 
fumptive Perſons, By Mrs. LATITIA MONTA- 
GUE, ſome time Coup AN ION to a Lapy in one of 

the firſt Families in the Kingdom. Pr. 28. 6d. ſewed. 
35. bound. 

VII. THE COMPLETE TRADESMAN; or a 
GUIDE. in the ſeveral Parts and Progreſſions of Trade, 
viz. Induſtry, Honeſty, Diverſions, Suretiſhip, Over- 
trading, Credit, Borrowing Money, Diſcounting. 
Misfortunes, Compoſitions, Partnerſhip, Book keep- 
ing, Monopolies, Projects, Retiring, &c. &c. To 
which is added an Account of BRITISH Manufactures, 
Products, Exports, Imports, &c. Calculated for all 
Inland Tradeſmen; and particularly proper to be given 
to Youth at the Time of their being Articled to Trades and 
Bufineſſes. By WILLIAM WRIGHT. Price 25s. 6d, 
ſewed. 3s. bound, x 

VIII. A PRESENT FOR A SON; in which 
many neceſſary Points of Knowledge and Behaviour are 
familiarly unfolded and explained. Containing, Part I. 
The POLITE PHILOSOPHER ; or an Eſſay on that 
Art, which makes a Man happy in himſelf, and agree- 
able to others. Part II. The TUTOR ; or Youth's 
Companion: Being a Collection of Queſtions and An- 
ſwers on the maſt important Subjects in Divinity, Hiſ- 
tory, Philoſophy, Morality, Chronology, Aſtrology, 
&c. Price 28. 6d. bound. 

IX. A PRESENT FOR A DAUGHTER. Com- 
prehending Inſtructions for the Ladies, for their Im- 
provement and Happineſs in every Sphere and Period 
of Life. Price 28. 6d, bound. 

X. A DIS. 


— 1 — F — 


BOORS, uſeful and entertaining. 


X. A DISSERTATION - on the ProyeERTIES 
and Erricacy of LISBON DIET DRINK, and its 
EXTRACT), in the Cure of Venereal Diſeaſe and 
Scurvy ; RheumatiE Gout, the Scrophula, Conſump- 
tion, and other Diſorders proceeding from an impure 
State of the Blood ; eſpecially thoſe of the Skin and 
Glands. With ſele& Caſes, confirming its Succeſs and 
reſtorative Power in Conſumptive Habits or Broken 
Conſtitutions. To which is added, A SUPPLE- 
MENT), containing plain Rules for diſtinguiſhing Ve- 


nereal Symptoms for thoſe miſtaken for ſuch by the 


Patient. By the late JOHN LEAKE, M. D. of 
the Roy AL. CoLLEGE of PRYTSICIANS, LonDON, 
and PHYSICIAN to the WESTMINSTER LIN G- IN 
Hos PITAL. Eleventh Edition. Price 28. 

XI. ANNET's SHORT HAND PERFECTED ; 
containing plain and eaſy Inſtructions and Examples 
both to Write and Read; and, by a New Method, 
teaches to write every Word, and often whole Sentences 
without taking off the Pen. This uſeful Art may be 
ſconer attained from this Pamphlet, than from any Book 
hitherto publiſhed. Second Edition, Price 18. 6d. 

XII. AN ESSAY on the ART of ACTING; in 
which the Dramatic Paſſions are properly defined and 
deſcribed, with Applications of the Rules peculiar to 
each, and ſelected Paſſages for Practice. The Whole 
fo treated as to afford'an Actor, or Speaker eaſy Principles 
for acquiring a Power to pleaſe an Audience, and to give 
the Reader the cleareſt Idea of a judicious Theatrical 
Performer. By the late AARON HILL, Eſq; now 


firſt reviſed and ſeparately publiſhed, with an An A- 


LYS$1S, whereby the Manner in which any particular 
Paſſion is to be expreſſed may be inſtantly ſeen, with 
References to its Definition, &c. To which is prefixed, 
The ACTOR's EPITOME ; a Poem; by the ſame 
Author. Price 28. 6d. 


N. B. All other Literary Works, in Numbers or other- 
ewiſe, delivered with Punctuality, and on the 


ſhorteſt Notice. 85 
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